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j«f per cent, since f ^ <^™y 

Thoytrade 40 per cent^^® M 

the^navalexpenditn-^^ ^ conmussioned ranki 

J^uds afloat Hence all the best brains in 

^^Siiry compelled to become officers. Tbe men wbo in 

iifugl p ^ould become judges, lawyers, surgeons, or civil ongiuecra, 
are dnvon into the army, and men of energy and cuterpriso, finding 
that they are likfely to rise, remain in the army. ITcnce civil pro- 
fessions only obtain those who find the aimy do('s not offer them a, 
field for advancement, and it says much for the indomitable patience, 
capability, and self-denial of the Gorman rac.e, when it is considered 
how much good work has been dqno by German philosophers, German 
men of suence, and German authors. 



It is an accepted axiom overj' where that it is every mau*s duty to 
defend his countrj'^, but it by no means follows that he can defend his 
eountry more ably aud\noro U‘^of ally in ixjrson than in piir^e. When 
we consider the cncirmous wealth of this country, the great trade and 
conimorce that it possesses, and the terrible (jalamity thu^p^jould fall 
upon us in case of a buecesfaful invasion by an enemy, it fjjut bo 


considered that the £17,000,000 per annum paid for the 
of the army, and £10,000,000, or even the increased amount this 
year of £1^1,000,000, paid for the support of the navy, arc ludicrously 
small premiums for the immense amount of national wealth lh(' 
security of which is insured thereby. The conditions of our country 
iirc so different from Qeimauy and from France, the nature of our 
society is so disrimilar, that it is most undesirable for a British 
military administrator to plagiuris(' the German system. No doubt 
in certain points it would be an advantage if it were imitated, but it 
wo^dd Seem that om* of the reasons of the luu^ertainty and incon- 
sistency which characterize our military oi^ganization is duo to the 
fact that a blind attempt has been made to follow too literally the 
German rule, without sufficieut regard to the broad principles and \ride 
considerationi^ on which the Gennan system was originally founded. 
When we have such splendid resources in voluntary soldiery, it 
appears almost culpable negligence on thb part of our Govemm 
that this country shotlld be practically living at the mercy 
enemies. Through blind heedlessness those resources are Mjrtoin 
any m<B(nent to be dispersed t<^ the wjnds; through want of th' 
erdumry administration and orgiiniiaiion the whole system of 
of equipment, munitions, and arms, depends upon, the issuef^^u^ ^ 
single litsetxali from which it would be utterly impossible 
in time pf sadden need the munitions noccseary even if t^^^ould 
alrdad^ in its storehouses. , - ^ ^ 

ThemitiitodmiBtaiyauthoriti^^^^ up^ji 

place before the country. and 
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^has “a not unreasonable distrust thi 
army and navy are mismanaged, an 
tenance of those services will he foolishr 



the sake of an \iinvise eeononiy and for jmrty i)urposcs they have been 
ignored, as tlu' public on being informed of what they are might 
hav (3 demanded that tliey should bo carried out. 

If it could be oiiei? settled, as it is believed that JiOrd Cllrnarvon^s 
coniiTiission suggestinl it should be settled, what the functions of the 
navy and army arc to b(', what vessels should be stationed at different 
parts of the world, what forces should be maintained in India and in 
the (jolonies, and at tlic coaling stations, what depots should be 
kept up, wdiat. reserves created, and what men should always be 
available at home — ^how to obtain the niunbcr of seamen and soldiers 
to fulfil our requirements would simply be a question of money, and 
how to utilise them correctly a mutter of administration. It is 
admitted oi^all hands tliat our navy must be the first defence of the 
ted^Kiilgdom, the first defence of our colonies, and the link to keep 
8mniunication between our colonics and the mother country, 
list, too, protect our mercjhantmcn froip capture on the high seas, 
iist duty is especially important, ^since a belligerent power has 
flared that rice is contraband of war, and consequently whfeat, 
^ all food-stuffs may equally be so declared ; and if we were 
k»sc supiilics could not be obtained for this country in neutral 
Vitlxin the last six mouths there has been so much agitation 
with regard to tlie navj^ that in last autumn session the 
kicked into bringing forward a supplementary estimate, 
fct'cestiary. The naval expend:i|iure„ of other powers 
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Ttffper cent, since 1868. Tlie population has grown 16 
.d|fftradc 40 per cent., our merchant shipping 30 per cent., 
i^naval cxpenditui'e hod been slightly diminished ! N either 
afloat nor building have we that superiority which is 
■fJessaiyto make sure our command of the seas. 

' That our guns mounted on our ships are inferior, both in weight 
d pow'cr, to those of Franco and Italy, and that we have not ono 
jp,cliid afloat armed udth the new breech-loader in case of sudden war, 
js ', pitted on all hands. The French have better fighting-ships on 
the station than wo. The Chilian ironclads are stronger than 
i>r,/.,‘V.cruiser8, a'^'^ one ->ronclud of Brazil could sweep our 
South Amoridun squadrou off the sea? ‘ ocean cniistis aiai 

able for the police of our maritime hig^iu^® a* we 

could not allot throe to each naval station. ® osc upon 

twenty thousand merchantmen scattered all ov. , 
twontv-lour uiiarmoured ships oi suihcicnt spot , , 

On; coaling stations at Hong Kong, 
arc virtually unprotected. There is no dock in India. 
clad could rc^fit ; and a man-of-war of the first class coulu. 

are 

pdi't for repair between Malta and Sydney. Our home harbou* 
not protected, and we have not suflfieient trained men to man our 
fleet on a declaration of war, without drawing eight thousand from 
the reserve. Tct, although in December last Lord Northbrook in the 
House of Lords and Sir Thomas Brassey in the House of Commons 
proposed on addition of £3,100,000 for the improvement of the uovy, 
£1,600,000 for naval ordnance, and £825,000 for coaling stations 
— altogether £5,525,000 — ^it was agreed that the expenditure of this 
sum should be ^rcad over five years, and up to the present time no 
contract •for any of the new ships promised has yet been accepted, 
and the au^unn programme is already threatened with serious cur- 


tailment imdcr the pressure of the Treasury. No designs for any of 
the now vessels except those of the Scout class are yet ready, and will 
probably not he prepared before April; while some of the vessels 
most important for the defence of our commerce may even, with 
good fortune only, be completed in March, 1886. 

The Bbfitements made*by the officials of the Admiralty in Parliament 
in some respects require technical skill to rmderstand, hut on certain 


points any man of common lense^ eon form his own opinion.^^ A is 
evident that the supply of guns to our fleet is unsatisfiptor^ ‘uc 
the conversion of muzde-loaders into breech-loaders ^^^^n 
soon enough undertedeen. It is also clear that if the i 
provided proper estimates foi*the naval necessities of 18 . ^^^ould 

not have he^ suddenly led into increasmg those estji^^y^ ip the 
autumn of (hat year, thus throwing a large expend..^e upon the 
country oai'#M!bnnt ol certain articles by anonymoos youmalists, and 
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giving up the government of the country into the 
irrosponsihlo writers. If, on the other hand, the Ad! 
right in making an increase in the latter part of 1884, itH 
that the estimates for the year, which were presented to ParH 
in the spring, were inadequate, piirsimonious, and not calculated 
maintain the safety and wolfiirc of the empire. 

There is another point which is equally unmistakaV 
whatcvei’ may be the state of our vessels, the men of oui‘.| 
no nu'ans so strong in numlxTS as those of even one otlyi' 
h. It appears tliat the entire strength 


or 

in 


no nu'ans so strong m numixTS a 
—the French. It appears tliat me vmiit- nbLi^iigvu 
navy, inolnding seamen of lh(' , 

training, naval rosrrvo, and “ 

mon. nl.ilc Franco fer a na*„„, on 172.000 men, CaOOO 
of whom arc aoamon. Tof <ho " 

nnmbcra, consists of 2i<,m J48,„oo 

the prosont state of eomplioafi,! machinery ou'board 

mou of war, ,t m Imtist to reemiting oiw „n^ in 
numbers frop^i' marine m case of sudden hostilities 
espceia%/' « now largely manned bv forcwicw 

.'‘xtEJ '>■ 

1805 when Nnnnh ^^‘^‘f^'neibleR whieh were 

- At <h,t tinio tlKTc\cir)60(T^^^^ 
boatw enrolled. As the fishhu, , and 3,000 

regard to material, some mival 5 “ With 

slrnction of vessels with uiiarmoiiiJ^ ? ‘ against the con- 

to ooneentmto the it is well 

vessels constrnctcsl on this prineXS 
ho hnos advocated l,y ,hoir ommLts n. ™ 

l>ut w can all «si that the dev 1 * . matters, 

«rmonrlu,sn^„<.d the nlS p of naval 

a U]>.s ; so it has come to pa,s that tl.P the size of battle- 

ti<>« of widely distant no Ls o t tho protec- 

tewer than k-fore. ' ‘‘omniemal routes, have become 

The duties of tho floet in n... ^ 

~ W act in masses upon the' f omv 7 = 

To pi.tM (Jio to bo 

Tc^& all ihe defence of the L “ cammunication. 3. 

- Jiut it -Ionic, and of the 

f^oatl»ith,Hl by anv ,Z or te !.f to k 
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rro wnom our men-of-war may ?M5cideiitaUy come into 
, Jiff to blockade every hostile vessel and prevent her from 
^fxhe sea. If even individual cruisers like the Alabama arc 
jjlTw keep the sea and molest our commerce, not only would 
^'^onnonB losses be caused to the country, but our cariying trade 
might be ^diverted to neutral bottoms ; and possibly never rotuni 
to this country at all. There is seldom sufficient food in this country 
for the needs of the population for even a few months, and before 
harvest sometimes the supply is only sufficient for a few wcelcs. It 
is therefore absolutely essential that these Bujiidies should bo brought 
into the conntiy without hindrance ; and on account of our commer- 
cial necessities (^ven if wo wore compelled, as Mr. Cobden said, to 
dovoto £100,000,000 to the task, that sum should be spent to keep 
the navy strong enough to diivc every' cnemj’^'s vessel off the sea. 

It was only when hostile fleets were blockaded at the end of the 
great Fremh war ilM tljc commerce of this country was enabled to 
bo carried out in safety. The distances at which our fleet would haA'e 
to operate arc now mucL more extended. It may happen that the 
blockade of a fleet some Ibousands of miles n\v^y, for instance on tho 
Amoor, maj' be as praeJieablo and even a more thorough' ^|oiice of 
tho country than an action fought in the English Channel. Bttring 
tho Crimoixn war the seas all over tho world wore as safe to British mer- 
chantmen as the Firth of Clyde, because the Eussian fleet could not keep 
tho sea. It must also be borne in mind that it is of tho first import- 
ance, not only for military purjjoses, but in tho interest of commerce, 
that the tch^grapliio coniimiiiic^ition w'ith our colonies and countries 
of export should be uninterrupted. Cruisers would be req^uired con- 
stantly to be patrolling the principal hnes of submarine cables in 
order Jko. prevent these being raised and cut by hostile cruisers. Since 
in future wars the fleet must keep the sea for a considerable time to 
maintaiu blockades, it will also be necessary that means should bo 
taken for oojiliiig vessels while afloat, and for this reason colliers must 
also be protected. When we reflect that our fleet must do these 
, duties, that it must watch nearly 100,000 miles of communication, and 
guard the enormous fraflic which in at ‘least 20,000 vessels is passing 
continually to and fro (this number of vessels is certainly not exag- 
g^ied, since tho number borne in Lloyih Weekly Jntfeir, which 
eaj:4ud^s coasting and various special trades, is nearly 20,000) ; when 
we /consider that the fleet must carry stores and reinforcements 
to our garrisons abroad, and supplies and munitions to our coaling 
^ etotions, which, without relief and stores, must perish ; when we also 
. the fleet must protect the coast line of Great i^ritain 

miles in extent, in which there are between fifty 
« ;^int^^ must that the fleet wotdd, even if* 
as numerous at present), be small for the 
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i^orK acquired from it, and that no effort should he 
its numerical efficiency. 

It follows that the only manner in which the interests^TO4^ it 
countiy can be maintained in future, during time of war, 
having a fleet so powerful and so crushingly superior to any po^ 
siblc combination which could be brought against it, that no enemy's 
cruisers could keep the sen, run into our ports and levy contributions, 
or cut off our merchantmen on the high seas. 

Lot it not ho forgotten that, however numcTons and efficient our 
fleet may be, it Ciiiinot keep the sea for iiny length of time unless it 
has behind it dockyards in which it maj" he refitted and n'paircd ; 
arsonals wlienco it may draw its ammunition and its stores; coal 
depdts whenc‘(i it may derive its motive power ; and hospitals to which 
it may remove its sick and wounded. All these must necessarily be 
placed beyond the reach of an enemy’s attack, (aid, therefore, must 
he covered by fortifications which would prevent if sudden assault and 
render a regular siege necessary. 

It is also evident that our commercial eomiminicalions arc of no 
value if our country, wliich must be the base of the whole of our 
operatious^rijsTfsolf not safe from attack. This is not the case at the 
pressui/^ime. Not only arc our commercial jiorts not sufficiently 
jlJ^rong to resist bombardment and contribution by any hostile 
cruiser, however small, but London itself is an open town, and 
within three days' march of the coast. If London fell, and the 
enemy were in possession of the Hank of England and the Royal 
Exchange, the pulse of commerce throughout the country must 
cease to beat, and the threat of clearing out tlic Hank cellars, 
burning the City, and si'tliiig fire to all the shipping in the Thames, 
would compel tlli^ count vy to sue for peace on any teAis without 
venturing to strike another blow. Nor is this all — ^^vith London must 
fall Woohrich Arsenal, wliich is the only arsenal whence a single 
round of ammunition or a single field-gun can be turned out. It 
would certainly then appear that it is necessary that some moans 
should be taken for throwing works around London, in accordance 
with the recommendations whioh many years ago were made by the 
Defence Commission. Such works, to (jover the enormous province 
of houses 'which constitutes London, must be fortresses, not mere 
forts, and should contain within their area the arsenal at Wool'wieh. 


The first militarj' writer of the presenf day, Sir Edward Hamloy, 
is of opinion that it would not be necessary to construct forts in the 
neighbourhood of London, but that positions coidd be taken up and 
prepared beforehand, which, maimed by thg Volunteers, could repel 
an in\"ader without the cost or inconvenience of permanent works. 
Even in the face of this high authority it may, however, be aub- 
mitted that troops, especially troops who have not been Ipng trained oi 
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Biiould have cascmated protection against artillery 
&iiid not bo exposed to make, under compulsion or hurriedly, 
hanoeuvres in order to protect their flanks from being 
hereforo, forts which an enemy could not turn, and which 
)t pass by, would seem to bo preferable to field positions 
orks, however skilfully (‘hosen, to cover our metropolis. 

It is desirable that there should be another arsenal somewhere in a 
central position, or iu the niniiufacturing counties, as ^vas recom- 
mended by tlie Defence Commission. Tlio confusion of issuing all 
stores "from ono jxiint in case of need would bo frightful ; and it is 
very hazardous to keep all our eggs in one basket, so that the fall of 
Woolwich must mean the ruin of the country. 

With regard to other fortresses at home, a good deal has been 
done in the foi'tificatioii of the militaiy ^xirts, of l*ortsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Portland, Pembroke, Cork, Dover, Sheerness, and Chatham, 
but somer of the works require development to meet the advanced 
demands of science. Some of the recommendations of the Defence 
Commission of 1859 have been ignored, csiiocially on the west side of 
Chatham, and between it jnul Oravesend. Thisvcrj'inucii jeopardises 
the great naval cstablishirK'iit at Chatham, and paralyses such'tiefences 
of the Thames as there are by allowing access to their rear. Dut 
besides the military ports, tliere are many places of which the w^calth 
and commercial transactions arc «o great us to invite attack, or which; 
falling into the hands of an enemy, would afford a secure base for 
his future operations. Many of thcs(' ports, too, possess large private 
shipbuilding yards, arsenals, iind the resources necessary for Topairing 
and refitting vessels. Such ports us these are liiverpool, Hull, Clyde 
Ports, Southampton, Forth Ports, Tyne Ports, Tees, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Dublin, Belfast, Sundorluiul, Folkestone, Newhaven. Of 
these Southampton is alone secure, and ii\ a smaller degree Bristol 
and Cardiff. Liverpool and the J'orth have some defences, but not 
sufficient. The Tyne is partially defended, but the defences of the 
others are not worthy of consideration. There are also a considerable 
number of ports of secondary imi)ortance, which ought not to be 
suffered to pass into the hands of an* enemy. Such as those are 
Harwich, Yannouth,* Lowestoft, the Tay, Aberdeen, Wick, Thurso, 
Ramsgate, Rye, Littlehajnpton, Poole, Dartmouth, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Kinsalc, Galway. ^ . 

In addition there are great distances, especially on the eastern 
and soiithem coast, upon Avhich a landing might be made in 
most weathers and at all tides ; as, near Ramsgate, between Folke- 
stone and Beachy Head, -and near Selsey Bill, and on the east 
coast between the Colne and Blackwatcr, or near Yarmouth or , 
Lowestoft. These points ought to be fortified, not^with fortresses, 
but with inexpenfijjve works, which cc* dd be ma^ed by the local 
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volunteers. It is worthy of consideration whether th^ 
not bo thrown up at the expense of the rates, subsidies 
granted from the imperial funds. Submarine mines 
with shore batteries would bo very useful. These are not costiy^T 
could be put down in time of need. The defences for harbours S 
primary importance might consist of shore batteries and submarine 
mines, supplemented by guns and toi’pedo boats. Thos(j of secondary 
importance by similar batteries of lighter armament and submarine 
mines, supplomontod by toi'jx^do boats. These batteries might defend 
the vulnerable ])oints, and free the fleet from anxiety with regard to 
them, gmng it libc'rty of action elsewhere, but they would not bo in 
any sense strat(^gic harbours, i.e, harbours in convenient positions, 
easy of access and well defended, in which any fleet could find means 
of refitting and of eoyling. On the south coast, indeed, th(U*e are good 
harbours of this nature, such as Portsmoulh, Portland, and Plymouth. 
Falmouth iniglit be easily formed into a strong port ; and there is a 
proposal to form a strategic harbour at the Skerries, ueft,r Start Point. 
On the west coast there aj*e Milford Haven and Holyhead; and it is 
possible tliat by means of strong fortresses near Bedfast, on the Mull 
of Cantyrt 3 , near Cork, and at Milford, the wdiolo of the Irish Channel 
might be rendered impassable for uu enemy, and there the whole of 
the British mercantile marine could lii?, in case of ne(»essity, without 
the feoi' of being touched. But on the cast Coast, which is possibly 
the most vulnerable, then^ is no place of refuge. In a coast line of 
five hundred and sixty miles, betwct'ii Dover and the Forth, there is 
no harbour accessible in all weathers. Harwich is smiiU, and, though 
strongly fortified, can only bo made in certain weathers, and has not 
suflBcieiit water for an ironclad of the first class. Yaimouth Boads 
are shoaling ; the Humber lies open to the sea, and is not safe for 
coaling in an east w ind. The Tpic is impracticable for yesscls of 
deep draught. A strategic harbour of refuge is veiy desirable upon the 
east coast, alike for military and commercial and philanthropic reasons. 

Ovorugainst the eastern coast of England lie the important forti- 
fied harbours of Oronstadt and Svoaborg on the one- side, and of 
Iviol and Wilholrashufeu on tlie olher; and for the same reason that 
Porthmdwas placed on the south coast as a cdunterpoise . to Cher- 
bourg, it wx)uld seem prudent that some hurlxjiir, such as the harbour 
of refuge proposed a< Filey, should be gstablished on our eastern - 
coast, especially as at Wilhelmshafen there ia more wharfage facility 
for embarking Iroops and munitions of war tlian in all our dockyards 
put together. Dover is indeed admirably fitted from its position as a 
post of observation to prevent u juncture of^ hostile fleets and to cover , 
.the entrance to the English Channel from the North Sea, but Ppv^ ^ 
cannot command the coast of our island from to 

the Firth of Forth, especially as at present, no p98t.pl 
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ioT w&r vessds codikte in tlie Korthof Scotliaid, aimongn 
Sound might easily be converted into one. 
thn west coast, woihs might he constructed to bar the 
JmxsD.CB to the Clyde as utII as to defend the harbour of refu^ at 
^^olyhca<i! On the coast of Ireland, Cork is a strong point ; and upon 
the northern coast Lough Foyle might bo easily defended, us wdl os, 
possibly, Bantry Bay. 

"With regard to posts abroad, these chiefly ai'c impoitant as coaling 
Stations and refitting harbours. 

These points should bo selected with reference to both the needs of 
taen-of-war and of the mercantile marine. The question of docks, in 
consideration of that subject, is veiy serious, and it does not seem 
that England stands in a good position witli regard to it. Many 
foreign yards, which were .sufficient for the necessities of wooden 
vessels, arc obsolete when ironehids require them. 

The British Admiralty divide the waters of the world into nine 
portions for naval stations. Tlieso are : — (1) Tlic Channel, Station, 
which, for refitting and coaling, may rely upon home ports. (2) The 
Mediterranean Station, which covers the direct road'to India, Aus- 
tralia, and China, by the Suez Canal. It is providcdN.wita two 
strongly fortifi(,*d stations, Gibraltar and Malta, but some port a|5pear8 
to bo required at Port Said. (3) Tlie North American Station is ' 
fairly provided for. In the north there is the fortified harboxir of 
Halifax, in mid-ocean Bennuda strongly fortified, while in the south 
there arc Jamaica and Antigua, fortified or being fortified. Tele- 
graphic communication is much needed on this station. There is no 
telegraph to Bermuda, and Jamaica is dc])endcnt upon cither the 
United Stij]tes or Ilavanna for commmiicatiou Avith London. (4) On 
the South American Station there is only the Falkland Idands. 
{«») At Jihc Cuj)e Station coaling planes fairly secure may be foinid at 
St. Helena and Ascension, Sierra Leone or Capo Coast ; but a station 
out at sea hero is much requircd, and it is unfortunate that the Capo 
do "Verd Islands arc not available. (6) The Indian Station has a 
fortified harbour at Bombaj% with ample means for refitting ; Aden, 
strongly fortified, secures the outlet* of the Hod Sea; and Trinoo- 
malee is fortified. * Mauritius has a fortified harbour at Port Louis, 
■but its value as a rc§tting station is very small in these days. (7) 
Australian Station, is vc^y badly proAided for. The nearest 
Voohbmg places to Australia are Ceylon and Singapore, both over 
-“■4i000'inilo^ distant from Melbourne. ’ A station could be formed at 
.' lOng' George’s Sound, 1,200 miles distant from Melbourne. Mel- 
flvNime has facilities for docking large ironclads, and is protected, 

'' wsr^gh colonial mrierprise, -with strong works of modem oonstraQ- 
- by guns.^d toipedq boats so also >is,.Sydn^, 650 miles 

tu (6) 11:^6 station centrea 'rounds Hong £ong, 
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which requires fortification. Singapore ccmnects Hong tihe 

Ceylon, and is the centre of an important trade. In this 1' 

either station is well pronded ; but towards the East there is noci(^ 
ing station or port of refuge nearer than Australia towards the soutD 
or Vancouver’s Island eastwards. The gn^ai lines of steamers whicl 
trade in these waters have estiiblished dejiot s for coal at Thursda; 
island; and it would appear that some coaling stations which should 
be available in war should bo established on tlie long lino between 
Hong Kong and Sydney, of about 0,000 mih‘s in length. (9) The 
Pacific Station is the farthest from Gn^at Ib i tain and widest in extent. 
On it the only port is the naval port of Vancouver, \\'hicli has coal- 
fields in its vieinity. 

Tlie coaling stations on these foreign stations are hot satisfactory 
as far as fortifications go, and probably it would require an amount 
of at least £<‘1,000,000 to place them in a siitisfjietory condition; but 
this amount is litth* when we consider what, enormous risk is at pre- 
sent run, not only by shipowners, underwriters, and merehants, but 
by the community at largt', from the danger of snpj)lios of food, upon 
which this country deiwuids, being (‘ut olf. 

Eorti^svSs are of little use — iud(»ed, of no us(\ unless tbore are 
tmu^ of sulfictient numerical strength to hold them. . Unfortunately, 
•^0 llvitish anny, although much improved of late years, and although 
it now possesses a rt'serve which fonnci'ly was non-existent, is not 
numerically strong enough for the duties required of it, especially 
when, as at the present time, over 20,000 iik’U arc locked up in the 
valley of the Nile, and 24,000 in Ireland. The army in England 
and Scotland at the present time consists of about ^>9,000 regular 
troops not under ordc'rs for foreign service ; of 24,000 regi^lar troops 
ill Ireland, who can hardly be removed from that island ; of 24,000 
in foreign stations (exclusive of EgA^pt, the Soudan, and India) ; of 
22,000 in Egypt and the Soudan, or under orders (of these, 15,000 
are already there and 7,000 on the way) ; 60,000 in India ; and two 
W( st Indian regiments of Negroes, numbering about 1,700 of all 
ranks, nierc are also about 94,500 in the first class reserve, 7,000 
in other reserves, and a militia reserve of 26,000. In case of a com- 
plication, no troops could be called out except those in England and 
Scotland and the reserve — a total of 126,500. From this total, how- 
ever, must be deducted all sick men and rqpmits — about 25,000 — 
leaving only 101,500 available for the greatest emergency. With 
regard to the militia, its establishment is 142,000, but the actual 
strength is about 107,000. Of these, 26,000 belong to the militia 
reserve, already eountccl in the regular army ; •absentees and deserters^ 
number 11,000; recruits,’ 18,000: so that only 62^000 is the total 
ioiH'o of militia thaft can be depended upon in case ^ war* Thus Oiily 
159,1)00 men can be brought together. Of these, galrisons abroad 
will require 40,000 to fill, them uj) ; the arsenals and militaTy ports^ 
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^uliirs, even supposing that volunteers form the chi^f part 
defence, in addition to 28,000 pensioners and 30,000 militia ; 
^mmercial ports would require, in addition to the volunteers, 
,^00 regulars and 8,000 militia. These, taken all together, number 
.28,000. Taking that number from 153,500, there remains only 
55,500 for the movable army, a force totally inadequate to take tho 
ield with any prospect of success against an invading force — ^wliich 
should not certainly be less than 120,000 men — or with which to 
conduct any ofiFcnsive expedition into an enemy’s country. 

If the views expressed above be correct, it appears, as a result of 
the investigation that has been made intn our power of defending the 
vast masses of imperial wealth and comfort which arc placed in 
charge of the Govenimcnt of this couutr\% a large available body 
of splendid raw maleiial in the shape of men for any imperial 
purpose of defence or attack can be obtained from the mother 
country 'and front tlic colonies by merely paying for them, as 
cither seamen or soldicTS, at the ordinary rates commanded in the 
labour market. Yet this oiionnous rosoulPejLL^is paralysed and 
impotent on account of serious drawbacks in oiiK^^li^i^iatratiou, 
organization, and mecliauical appliances. Our vcssolsTTFqnot suffi- 
ciently numerous to fiillil tho demands that-, in ease of warT^Wistbe 
made upon tho navy. The guns with which they are ainned aronoK. 
only inefficient in numbers, but of obsolete pattern, and inferior in 
power to those of foreigii navies. Our dockyards are too few and too 
far apart, and their fortifications arc insufficient. A considerable 
reserve of seamen and marines is required to place our vessels in a 
thorough fighting condition. Our arsenals arc totally inadequate to 
our needs. It is absurd to suppose that the whole of the volunteers 
— the whole of the troops who must take the field in case of the 
threat of an invasion — and tho whole of the requirements of the 
colonies, could be met by Woolwich Arsenal. Even if there were 
stores in abundance within the arsenal gates, the timti required for 
their issue would make it utterly impossible to equip one quarter of the 
volunteers alone who would be ready to take the field, within a time 
sufficient to allow them to enter upon a campaign with any nscful 
result. • 

Till the middle of the present century, wars were as a rule pre- 
* ceded by long diplomatic negotiations ; and the difficulties of moving 
troops made many weefijs elapse before armies came into collision. 
Steam and electricity have altered all this. Wars are now quick in 
their beginning and rapid in their decision. The nation that is found 
Rsleep must siiffcr sevcvely. Our statesmen seem to trust to good 
fortune and not to good management Not only are they timorous of 
incurring any financial responsibility, but oven most ordinaiy 
precautions wlu^ imght be taken without expenditure are neglected. 

/ H, M. Hoziee. 
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II.-TUE AEMED STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


The IntoUigence Department has issued from time to time books full 
of elaborate detail, called The Armed Strength of Germany ^ of 
Austria, and the rest of the great military Powers. Even the smaller 
Powers have not been k'ft unnoticed. There is an Armed Strength of 
the Netherlands, but among them all appears no Armed Strength of 
Great Britain. This seems a rather remarkable oversight, seeing, 
that no such gap appears in the archives of foreign Powerjs. ^ey 
have their statistics of tho British Army carefully compiled and 
edited with such accuracy as is possible when they are dealing with a 
nation which does not know its own strength. As a matter of fact, 
their military statistics are often wTong, and for chc curious reason 
that, as we English have no reticence at all on military matters, the 
Press teems with ^ so-called focjts relating to the Army absolutely 
irreconcilable yith each other. 

The pu^glcd condition of mind in which foreign observers stand 
would matter little, wore it not that tho general opinion of officers 
>^nd of the Service papers is uttered in no uncertain tone, and is pessi- 
mistic in the extreme. Some three or four years ago a paper appeared 
purporting to ho written by an Austrian officer, and treating the 
whole question with true German profundity. The conclusion arrived 
at was that midcr no eircumstances could wc place more than 
18,000 men in the field for a foi'cign expedition. Shortly afterwards 
we sent some 40,000 to Egypt and smashed Arabi with such remark- 
able speed and facility that our foreign critics declared the victory to 
have been won by gold. It is w^orth wdiilo just now to remember 
one or tw-o facts, real facts, not simple declarations that matters are 
so and so. On the 24th July, 1882, the Government brought forward 
a vote of credit in the House. On the 25th the Queen issued a pro- 
clamation calling out u portion of the Eeserves. On the 27th the 


vote of credit w^as passed. Ou the 30th the First Scots IJuards 
sailed for Alexandria as tho head of the Expeditionary Force ; the 
last battalion sailed twelve days later, and arrived at Alexandria on 
the 21st of August. Thus, from the starting of the head of th^' 
column to the arrival of the tail at Alcxon^a, the time occupied^ 
w^as twenty-three days, including both the days of departure and 
arrival, ' On the 13th of September the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ivas 
fought, and Cairo was occupied on the 14th<, * Conceive the fedhi^s. 
of An Austrian Officer ” at such a stroke as this — all in direct con- 
tradiction to" those laborious statistics collected ^d collated wilS * so' 
much care and skill. 
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The saino pessimistic turn is adopted by speakers and writers on 
the military condition of India, and has no doubt had a direct influence 
on tho conduct of Russia. It is impossible to suppose that such a 
weak and overgrown ('uipirc would have had the audacity to push her 
outposts within the territory which she knows is claimed by us for a 
nation under our protection, wore it not that she lu'lieved us to be in 
a condition of w'eakiiess which must forbid bold a(‘tion. If tho 
tension resiilts in war, it will be directly due to the porbislent pes- 
simism which has uiuh'rratcd our military resources, maligned otu* 
troops, and represented tho British Empire as almost defenceless both 
by land and sea. On the other hand, there is danger in that oflichd 
optimism which has, for many a year, refused to recognise tho possi- 
bility of great wars, starved tho Amy and Navy, and left to be exe- 
cuted on the spur of the moment measures vvhicli all who know war 
and its .lessons <l(»clarc to bo i)recautions which ought <o he taken in 
time of peace. This strange' carelessness has Wn common to all govern- 
raents, Liberal and Conservative jiUke, and has givciji some colour to 
tho assertions of tho pessimists. Springing from a disbeliejii.v the pos- 
sibility of great v^^ars, which rested on no better foundation thaihtthAt 
it seemed so odd that there should be, this carelessness has taken sucli 
a hold on all the governing classes that every Minister of War has 
shnuik from tho responsibility of insisting on a proper expenditure 
on military preparations. When the Ministry sot a certain tone to tho 
d<»partmcnts, the very sjnull men who, with few exceptions, fom the 
class of minor "official, have not th<' courage io insist or resign. 
There is a fet'bh* prot('st or two, and then love of place and tho fear of 
faUiiig into disfavour close tlieir mouths. To tell superiors, on whoso 
pleasure depend promotion and emoluments, that they arc acting 
imputrioticalty requires the courage and character of a Gordon, and 
tho world has few Gordons. 

Tho firSt, but not by any moans the most imporhint, question is tho 
number of men actually available for the regular anny in case of war 
with a great Power. For eortainty of calculation no estimato is so 
complete as that of tho Inspector-General of Recruiting, because ho 
gives not so much what is provided foi^ but w'hat actually exists on a 
certain day — tho Is* January. He explains that tho particular date 
tells j^Kher against than in favour of tho war-strength, because at 
that Jime a number of men anive from India for discharge, and, 
though their services will*not be lost, since they only pass into tho 
Reserve, it is not permitted te recruit men to take th(*ir place till they 
aro actually gone. The effect of this would, however, bo compara- 
tively trifling, and may b^ passed over. The actual strength of the 
force available on the 1st January of this year — 188r%-^without 
counting the native aimy in India or the troops possessed by different* 
colonies 
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Non-oommissioned offioerB and men actually serving in 

the ranks 181,008 

Pirst-class Army Eeserve, all trained men in the best 

period of life 39,224 

Militia Besorve, consisting of partially trained men, always 

available for any war service 30,813 

Total 251,046 


✓ 


There arc other reserves, but on the whole they can hardly be 
counted upon for efficient service abroad, immediately on the outbreak 
of a war. The main fact to lay hold of here is that the War Office 
has at its disposal more than 250,000 men. The pessimists will say 
at once — First, that they don^t see that number of men anywhere. 
Second, that what they do see are mostly recruits, some of them 
immature lads. Third, that the modern British soldier is degenerate. 
The official optimists will say — First, that such a number seems 
sufficient for the purposes of England. Sccoiid, that the accusation 
of carelessiiessjyis to the ground. 

Let sec what^isv^to be said to the hypochondriacal school. 

liJOltitcvcr may be the sin^^^jf English officials, they do not write 
lying reports. If Major-GenerolJBuller reported iliat there were in 
the Army on the 1st January more than 250,000 men, it is as certain 
that the men were there as that the stai‘s ai\o in the heavens, even 


though a liver attack may dim the eyes of somi^ of us to their multi- 
tude and their glory. But to begin with, the Bcaerves, who are the 
finest-grown men in the army, are of course invisible as soldiel's till 
called out. Who knows but that even the St. James' Gazette is 
entertaining some of them in its office unawares? Then, of the 
180,000 imd odd troops with the colours, there are in Egypt just 
about as many as the force which we produced after much travail for 
the Crimean war. The Mediterranean fortresses hold heavy garrisons 
of strong battalions, and in the East, including India, Hong Kong, and 
other places, there are between 60,000 and 70,000. Ireland, unhappily, 
detains far too many ; and the old idea of leaving the Cape to take 
care of itself has fallen through. We are all but at war there. With 
one war on our hands, a military occupation of Ireland, and a small 
affair at the Cape, we have not called out rf single man^ of the 
Beserves. It would be marvellous if the force at home did not look 
rather weak. Aud once again, it njust be stated for the thousandth 
time that the home battalions, except those of the Ist Army Corps, 
which are all either in Egypt or the Mediterranean, are not designed 
by the present army organization to bo strong. 

The answer to the second assertion is, that as 35,653 recruits 
enlisted last year, there could not possibly be in the Army on the 
Ist Januaiy, 1885, more t^n that number of men under one year’s 
science. Iffiis is a small pix>portion of 250,000, ihut it looks large 
because aU the recruite are ai home, and therefore show in over- 
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whclmilag proportion to the home battalions on a peace strength* 
Cross thp {flannel, and you will see rawness in every army, though 
not ^Ithdl same extent. To the third charge, that the modern 
Sridm soldier is degenerate, the best reply has been given by 
the splendid behaviour of the troops in Egypt and the Soudan, 

^ Their deeds arc so fresh in all memories that they need iioi, ho enu- 
incratod here. But it is worth while io observe that they have shown 
themselves as capable on the river as on land, and as brilliant in 
attack as steady in defence against immense odds. Their calm steadi- 
ness under fire has boon worthy of old traditions, and the hand-t»o- 
liand struggles in which they have beaten lluir agile foes have been 
nothing short of heroic. Great toil in hot weather has been boriKj 
with perfect good humour and physical ])ower of onduraTwe. At tlie 
cud of a scries of forced marches, the m(*n of Stewart’s coluinii, about 
one battalion strong — weary, athirst, more than decimated, and sufEor- 
iiig uiid('r the loss of tlieir (.‘ommander — mot the savage eiuwy with. 
heaVty cheers, forced thc'ir way onwards to the Nile, and (jdnst.raiucd 
the Arabs, though much suiKwior in .muuher, to retreat or shut, 
themselves up in McU^irmch. Now, the meu .who did these things 
were fair average specimens of the British soldier. With the excep- 
tion of the Mounted* Infantry they wer<^ not picked men ; and the 
advance of tht) column uud(*r Genoxul Earle, its gallant attack on the 
heights, its movomeiit up the river and successful retirement, showinl 
cxjictly the same qualities as have immortalised Stewart’s ‘^tiny 
square/’ The hypochondriacs, bent upon proving degcni^racy, have 
since said that these regiments were well weeded out before leaving 
England It so happens that a great part of them did not come 
from Engliiiid dt all, but. from l|g}q)f> there had been serious 

complaints as to the large progdi-tiou of p.c/ ruits which had been sent 
out to thoso^battalions in Egypt. With regard to the battalions sent 
at different times from England, it is said that they dropped numerous « 
men who were too young and untrained for war. Of course they did,-, 
and there never has bgeii a time when either English or foreign bat* , 
talions did not undergo a process of weeding when hiaving homo for< 
active service, A German battalion when mobilized drops at least 
one-third of its strength, and fills up to a higher strength from the 
resgry^. , The English battalions dropped a smaller proportion, yet 
sailed strong battalions without calling on the reserve at all. The 
word picked ” is no more applicable to thorn than to the troops of 
any natioii sent to war at any time* 

Thc^,finsw^s to the h}qxK?hpndria^^ — ^ 

the number of men claimed do exist in actual flbsh 
and for service, ^ond,— That aa ,we have ,.an army 

hi Eg;^ ^ invaded the <Irim©a, 

another and. large gamaons of 

fortresses, as well its a strong rbl^fve of men in the prime of life, it 
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ifl not remarkable if the troops at home have an undue 'proportion of 
recruits. But the same appearance trould be observed if the peace 
army of any continental nation wore inspected. Third, — That the 
average quality of the Army is at least as good as it has ever been, 
and bettor than it has been in many stirring periods of English his* 
tory ; certainly better than the army which Arthur Wellesley first 
led in the Peninsula war. But, admitting all this, it by no means 
follows, as the otiieial optimists have been telling us ior years, that 
the Army is strong enough for the duties which, At has to perform, 
duties which embrace the protection, extemjd' and internal, of the 
grcsittst enipiie on which the ,Aai» has tSver shone. The actual 
territory ruled by England and Russia arc about equal one to 
the other, but the population of the British Empire is about four 
times as numerous as that of Russia and uU her tributary states. 
The carelessness, of which we have every reason to complain, 
amounts to tliis, that neither to-day nor at any other time is 
there, or has there been, any serious attempt to organize and apply 
to.'-'purposos of defence and national security the enormous re* 
''Purees which we possess. The resjjonsibilily for this neglect lies 
partly on ofiicial optimists of all political shades, partly on the 
curious ajHithy of the country with regard to milituiy questions, 
and partly on the grumblers who resist all dcvelopnent and 
direct the mind of the public into wrong channels. Tt is satisfactory 
to obsoiwo that the country is awakening: the Government have 
shown some stuiw? of the situation by deciding to increase the Army, 
ond the giumbleis have been silenced to some extent by the proof 
given in the Soudan of the splendid quality of the troops. The small 
inereasi* of 3,000 men last month, proposed by Lord Hartington in 
the Supplementary Estimate, is reaUy no increase at all. It is only 
the retention in the ranks of that number of men instead of sending 
.them into the Reserve ; but it may be hoped that the promised increase 
in the financial year, which begins to-day, means a real addition of 
12,000 or 15,000 men to the fighting strength. The Army can be 
iucroosed in two ways — ^by recruiting young soldiers and by retaining 
at their o\nr desire men who would otherwise jaws out of the lleserve 
at the end of their twelve years’ service. Recruiting is unusually 
brisk, and all experience shows that it may be increased to a largo 
extent by still further shortening' the tenm of service with the oolonrs. 
German soldiers serve only three years in the ranks. By aocopting 
the same limitation we should have many more recruits^ and the 
Reserve would grow much faster. Onl^, the men so enlisted., would 
not bo available for the ordinary peace service in India. , . 

But the apny of which we have hitherto spoken does ^ 'consti- 
tute by itself the entire lorcbs of the Crown availably 'Mi ijnme- 
diute service abroad. There indsts behbb&^/what used, a 
misnomer, to be called the Bese]rves~-thi|iPli the Hilitia and 
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Yoluntoe^ ' Eeservosi aq i&o word is lui&erstood in tho military 
phrasoold^ of modom times, moans troops hold in r^sotro dnriug' 
peace' and doing their civijl duties, but available to bring regiments 
w io war strength, and keep them so when required. Other farces, 
imeh as Landwehr in Oermany, Territorial troops in France, Militia 
and Volunteers in England, are not properly called tho reserve of the 
army. The Militia constitute a force strangely underraluod and mis- 
understood. That force is the only one to which conscription can 
ho legally applied. It is therefore tnipable of almost unlimited expan- 
sion in case of emergency. At present it is supplied by voluutary 
onlistmcut, and holds only about 108,000 meu, though it is now 
inoreasiug in strength. It supplies the regular army with many 
reeraits, who haM* aln'ady gone through on elementary course of 
drill. About a thiid of the army recruits last year came from the 
Militia, and ueie thus Lalf-foraiod soldiers. It receives buck into its 
ranks iiiany old sdldiers who ha\e passed through both army and 
reserAe service, and this <lass is increasing. It eau be called out 
for serA ice a\ heucA er the state of tbe Army may require il, and there is 
never a serious AAar in Avhich Militia regiments do not anxiously try to 
bo employed at the fi out (u to garrison forli-esscs. It is an interesting 
ftiet that tho oue episode in th(‘ Franeo-Qerman war really creditable 
to the French as as the* delencc of Belfort by tioops Avho were practi- 
cally Militia. For many years tho Militia gradually declined ; but 
it has again begun to groAc. In spite of the large number of militia- 
men who joined the regular army iu 1884, th«*ro aaus a net inoToaso 
in the Militia of about 5,000 men. The number enlisted has grown 
rapidly. In round nmul)ei'8 the enlistments for the Militia havo 
lately bcon^as follows : — 

Iu 1681 2a, 600 

, „ 1882 26,500 

„ 1883 36,600 

1881 42,000 


The rapid increase in 1883 was duo to recommencing enlistments 
in Ireland. We have, then, in tho Militia a constitutional force which 
is Oapahle of large expansion. It h<» lately been bound more closely 
to line regiments, *und this is, no doubt, emo cause of its increasing 
popularity. Even d^ditcting tho Irish recruits, there were 10,000 
^^moremen enlisted in Enj'land and Scotland during 1884 thgu during 

^ ^,^10 Volunteers have gained so much deserved applause for their 
persistence in tho face of some natural sceptidsm that they can 
«fEMd to he treated with straightforward honesty. In tho la^ ton 
,VS®^ th^have grotm from, 181,000 to 315,000 onroUod and 
won at last ihopri-^ge of oarrying the same rifle as the 
li^./ hojre|«r, a<gMt,mu(take to snppoae that <m the whole 
there is a goo^axfca^ of eitootmg among thi^ A few crack shots, 

1 1 3 
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a larger number of less accomplished, but still fair, and tlm bulk of 
the force indifForcnt. That is the judgment of their own officers who 
know them best. And there is no legal right to call upon them, for 
service, except in case of threatened invasion. Iltjrc is the weak 
point, and so long as it exists, they cannot expect the same considera- 
tion as other forces whoso services arc given with less restrictions. 
Volunteer battalions have offered their services on different occasibns; 
but the force, as a whole, can only be counted upon in case of inva- 
sion. It supplies a few recruits to the line, but in this respect cannot 
be compared with tlu' Militia, especially considering the relative size 
of the two forces. 

The hypo*cljo7jdriac4'd party have asserted strenuously that the 
available forces of the eountiy are rapidly decreasing. The assertion 
is absolutely devoid of fact, and w(^ 'would ask those who really desire 
to know the tnith, what is their opinion of the following figures, for 
figures must be given however dry they may api)ear. A combination 
of circumstaiicc^s,^'!!^ passing out of the Anny of an immense number^ 
both of loiig'flTervico u'lrd ^hQrt.Jjervice men at the same* time, and the 
raising' of the age of euHstmontWisod a falling off in 1H82 and 1883 ; 
fut that has been made up by the fatness of the year 1881. With 
the exception of those two years, the military forces of tlio Crown 
have been steadily increasing during the past ten/ycars. We will, 
therefore, take th(^ 1st Januarj'', 1876 and 1885, for purposes of com- 
j)arison, except for Volunteers mid Yeomanry, the returns for which 
came in a short tim(' before that day of the month. 


Regular Army, non-com- 

1876. 

1885. 

Tnerease. 

Decrease. 

missioned ofTiccrs and men 

175,856 

181,008 

5,152 

— 

First Class Army Reserve . 
Militia, non-commissioned 

6,051 

39,244 

33,193 


officers and men .... 
Yeomanry, non-commis- 

100,814 

104,380 

3,566 

Q 

sioiicd officers and men . 

11,633 

10,801 

— 

$32 

Voluiitoors (enrolled) . . 

181,080 

215,015 

33,935 

— 

Second Class Army Reserve 

2,572 

1,225 

— 

1,347 

Total .... 

4';;8,ooe 

551,673 

75,846 

2,179 

Net Increase, 

73,607. 

• 



It will be seen that the figures show an increa^ in every portion of 
the forces, except the Yeomanry and^2nd (Jlass Ai-my Reserve, and 
that the troops available for action all over the world in case of 
serious war, that is, the Regular Amy and 1st Class Reserve, ^ve ■ 
increased by 38,345 men, or more than the strength of a full Ainiy ^ 
Corps, while the Militia Reserve, which also available for all • 
service, stands at the full strength allowed by law, namely, .30,0pQ*^ ; . 

Ill the list given? abpve. nothing is said of Asiatic or colonial 
yet we know^hat there ^ many resoutxjes among th^ 

1)0 counted upon. In d fotmer crisis Canada offered 10,066 hieh to 
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ficpre agmiist Russia, and it is now evident that other colomes might 
bo roliOT upon for contingents. In every Indian cris»i8 the great 
fouji^tory chiefs offer their armies, and it will ho no exaggeration to 
sHJ’- that the native Indian army could be increased by such moans to 
fully 200,000 men. If, therefore, there were a war with Russia in 
the East we could depend upon having in India and on the frontier 
fully *300,000 im‘U, if the Militia bo used for garrison purposes. There 
arc already about 200,000 Anglo-Indian troops, and tin' remainder 
Avould b<‘ easily made up by say, 70,000 men from home, including 1st 
Class Reserve, and by feudatory troops, with siardPeontin gents from 
eolonicR.* 

The other side of tht' jneturo shows that long and culpable 
negligence of organization has left us without tlu' stores necessary 
for the army corps, which woidd be mobilized witliouti a sufRoient 
field artilh'i’v or engineer force. And the ports w^ould be undefondod 
both aj home and abroad. Again, full use cannot be made of the 
Militia nr Volunteers till the fornu'r are by law availablu for general 
ser\ice in ease of need, and the latter become liable to be culled out 
for borne service, and as garrison for Ireland, even when there Is no 
immediate pi'ospect of invasion. There might be some readjustment 
of men reqviirccl to meet such new regulations, but all iudicatious point 
to the probability that the mcuhimvs would, on the whole, b(' popular. 
The Militia would then be a force as available' as tlie tJennan Land- 
wehr, and used lik(* the latter, not so much for tht‘ (irsf line in the 
campaign as for the w’ork of the communications, wliieli always absorbs 
60 large a proportion of oveiy British force. There hav(‘ lately l)oeii 
about 10,000 English troops in Egvi)t and the Soudan, but Lord 
Wolseloy ht^s had at the front only from 0,000 to 7,000. Sir Gerald 
Oraham has now above 12,000 at Suakiin. In proportion as the 
railway advances so wull the troops available for a tight at the front 
bi'come less and less, till ho will prohuOly have less than half for an 
attack on Berber, If the Abyssinian campaign had dragged on a 
little longer, and the King drawn back a little further, there would 
have been no troops at all for a buttle.^ .»ill wnuld have been used in 
guarding the ex^miimnications. The application of the Militia to such 
purposes wnuld &tr&gth(*n the regular araiy in c*xact iwoportiou tp 
the number of !Militia guiiployed. 

It has been shown Iha^ counting merely anmnl men, there would 
be sufficient foi the needs of the country, supposing that the addition 
now proposed by the Gov'crnment for next year be voU‘d, as it is sure to 
be. But the armed men must be made more available for our probable 
requiremonte. So long we remained an insular power ; so long as 
Russia tms separated from vis by wide regions of desert ; so long os* 

(1) Oompaie Urn ]>e88imi8tic groans over onr weakness in India with jChe statement 
of the T^msi eomqpoi^lent, 23rd March, that the iiatives are onthnslastidally loyal, and 
that lord already a.field fbree of men quite prepared to march for 

Herat* 
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the Gbntmental nations vero content wititnat colpnios, afford 

to 1)0 }inroa<ly, becauso the danger was always distant. that 

is altered now. Wo are to touch the po^Cssions of great imy.^ary 
empires all over the world, and must rcconsidor the whole sdwil^ 
of imperial defence from top to bottom. There have been gre^'N 
exaggerations as to the condition of the fleet, but none the less is a 
large increase required, bet'ause our needs have changed. And the 
same must be said of our military strength. There is no use in 
blinking the fact that the inti'resis and military possibilities of the 
WOrid have been modified amazingly during the lust few years, or even 
months. Formerly wo held a -position of complete independence. 
European wars were fought in Europe, and we were content to look 
on. Eussia’s aggresrivo designs touched Austria more nearly than 
England, and the onlj’ objectives of a Franco-German war were of 
necessity Berlin and Paris. To-day, and for ever hereafter, Busftiu 
touches our outposts in the East, where Austria has no interests, 
and a war between Franco and Germany would be fought over the 
hubi^blc globe. The whole conditions of imperial power have 
J^ttjSiaged, and we must meet them by now adjustments. It is time to 
cease wrangling on questions of long or short service, and the like. 
Not the addition or subtraction of a few thousand men more or less 
in the regular army are in question, but the complete reconstruction and 
renovation of the means of imperial defence. Tt has been shown that 
wo have gained, not lost, in military strength of late years ; but this is 
not the point. The question is, are wo prepared to meet the new 
reBl>onsibilitic8 which have eomo upon us unsought ? and if not, what 
should wc do ? 

The first answer must be, certainly, we are not prepared, and no 
farther proof of it is needed than the consent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
CK>vommeirt to increase the Navy, to add some 15,000 men to the 
Army, to fortify the coaling stations, and, at last, to prepare in good 
earnest the means which should always have existed for a moldUza' 
tion of array corps. And if more evidence bo needed, let the reader 
ask any War OfiSco clerk of bis acquaintance wbat amount of Imsure 
is now to bo found in tbat wonderful assembly. The German Idinister 
of War touches a bell, and the army commences* to mohilize itseU, to 
be on a complete war footing -in less than a Wfcek. But if a couple of 
English corps are to be moved, or ffvea prepared for mobilization, as 
at present, the excitement and confusion of the *War Office is as {BO* 
digious as that of a disturl)od ant-heap, and the whole manufsolmding 
power of the countrj’ has to bo called into play, though tibn sqitip- 
ment of these army corps has been laid^down for ten yearn -past, 
igj^d, according to theory, should always be ready. 

Govemme|it hds &oed this question, and the natimil naralt ih 
a hesitatiDg attitude tei^ards llussia, .which may^ like ^ hesitation, 
cause us to drift into war. . At last the neccssaiy' preparations arc 
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being made. Wbetber -war comes ot not, ‘wo trust tbat tbejr will nerer 
again be snffsred to &11 into eb^panoe. 

The xieeds of the mpire are quite dear, though not so sis^e as 
those of Gietmany, for inataace. They resdvo themselves iato^tiwo 
di&(^t requirements :-r- , 

' Vix^^A sufficient army, with strong reserves for homo defence and 
possibilities of European warfare. 

f iSeomd. — force in Asia, always I'oady for war. Necessary os this 
has always been considered, the necessity has been accentuated 
since Eussia brought her forces up to the borders of Afglian* 
istan. 

Since the Indian Mutiny there has been a constant endetiVOUT to 
work the two on one system, and to this attmnpt at compromise most 
of our failarcs are due. Wo are trying to put new wino in old 
bottlo8,,and the result is unsatisfactory. A new departure must bo 
taken, and the right direction seems sufficiently evident. The key to 
the prqblom is a frafik recognition that the two armies for Europe 
and Asia must be worked on different lines. Wo must accept the 
principle of a localised Anglo- Asiatic army and a locuK ed Homo 
army, which would also gariison the McdiU'iranoan fortresses and 
such of the colonies as arc within reach. This principle is groduOll^ 
making its way into favour, and Sir Lumley Graham has lately pointed 
out that every one of the sixteen essays written for the prize medal 
of the Boyal United Service Institution accepts short service for the 
Home army as a necessity, but says that it is inapplicable to India, '^e 
essayists have, no doubt, iansackod every available sourco of informa* 
tion,and tlic unanimity of their opinion i^ost amounts to a demonstra- 
tion. As amatterol course, the two armies would be available for general 
servioo in time of war just as they are now. Tliere is good reason to 
beliovo that wo might have a cheap and strong Home army closely 
ajqiroziipato in principle w'ith that of Germany, and the wailing of 
commanding officeis, who have little tudo but to train recruits and 
send them abroad, would no longer bo hoard. With such an army 
it might even he possible to adopt the manly principle, that it is fhe 
duty of every citizen to give personal service, if required, for 'fho 
safety of the country, though it is Mrly certain that the principle 
wtKuld not need to be applied any more than it now is for the Militia. 

It may be said that |bis is a now departure, and we do not like new 
, i^tepurtures in England. Unfortunately there arc some new departures 
an like no hotter, but cannot help. It is a new departure to 
ffitfal'cnmelves a continental Power both in Asia and Africa, in exactly 
"thD'same sense as France, Germany, and Austria are Conthumtul 
FbWmm in Europe. And it is a very satisfactory now deportoro to soo 
• tile ontonios, protection, of which we used to have to i$en4 so 
ffiti(^''lMm4Matually oSering holp in anno apd money to tho.PMont 
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country. The conditions arc all ne^^.and no measures will be woi’th 
talking about which do not honestly face the new problem. 

To sum up, it must be recognised by all who will study the subject 
as a whole, without prejudice, instead of fixing their eyes on some 
part which happens to be close to them, until they become mesmeJi^cd 
and the slaves of one idc'a : — 

First.— 'That the present military strength of the country is much 
greater than it was ton years ago, and quite double that which 
existed in the lime of the Crimean war. 

Second. — Tluit there lias boon gross national carelessness in allqwing 
all the prc2>arafion.s for mobilizing an army to stand over till 
time of actual danger ; and not kooi)ing up the reserves of 
stores as they ought to have been kept up. 

Third. — That, supposing timcj given us to i)rovidc the material now 
deficient, we could in addition to the force in Egypt m:id the 
Soudan, at once jmt with ease tvi) army corps into the field as 
rc-iiiforcciuents to India, or to act wherever may be iiccessaiy. 
' Fourth. — Though this is sufficient for the moment, it is not nearly 
^.jWraigb to meet the new condition of continental rcsjionRxbilities 
all over the woild. The jxrocess of drawing in our horns 
('verywhere when challenged must come to an end at last. 
Other nulioris wdll cease to press us when >ve have accepted our 
resjxiuaibilities and jirovidcd for them, but not before then. 

Fifth. — That definite principles must be laid dowoi for a new 
departure, and those princijdes should be; A distinct oi*gani- 
zation for the irome and the Asiatic arini(\s, the former to bo 
based iqion shorter service' than now% and larger reserves, with 
lionest (lecentralization and complete readiness for war, just as 
the German army is always ready ; the latter to based upon 
inoderatc'ly long s(*rviec with pensions, and the readiness of all 
units for the field. 

Lastly. — Lc't us get out of our heads all nonsense about fortifica- 
tions being u challenge to foreign Powers. They arc chal- 
lenging us rather freely just now. The most pressing need 
of all is the fortification of commercial ports and coaling 
stations, with the necesWy suj)ply of guns for the hew wDrks; 


Till these arc ready the fleet is half i>arttlj^ed. 

Writers are running to their S/takspeares just now. It might ]bc 
W’cll for them to rt'incinber that fo( England to be true to berselt. 
does not moan sitting down and fatuously trusting that all will gdi 
well. It means facing tlie existing situationTike men, forcing 
ments to act, and submitting elioorfully to such sacrifices as niiay ba 
nocossaiy to preserve both territory and that honour w^hioh is.nata 
mere sentiment but the foundation of the grand com^nerci^ 
called English tuadc; ^ , A FiE^p 



ALBANIA AND THE ALBANIANS. 

At a tiino when Albania in a slate of in^siirn^ction, tlie idcurt and 
impressions which I ri'ceived of the country wliiUl recently travel- 
ling in it may not be altog(‘ther wanting in interest or vahie. It 
is a curious and attractive journej — comparatively little laiown, 
although within easy reach of England — from Tri('‘!ite to Cattaro, 
and thence, through Montenegro, to S<*nturi of Albania, The start 
from TrioNte in the c»arly morning, with the bliu' s(‘a sf retching far 
away to the west; the hills of Ix'uuti fully varying foliage, through 
which white hou'^es h(‘ie and there ])e('p out ; the elil-fated ('’hfiteau 
Miramar, standing foj’th in bold relic'f; the suow'-ea])ped peaks of 
the far-off mountains of the Tyrol ; the glaring wdiilc*, aiul rigidly per- 
peiuliculai, biiihUng^ of the town; the continual movi^mcut of ships, 
steanier-s, tishing-eraft — all the bustle ineidenfal to a hng(' ])urt ; aiul 
over (werything tlie indes(‘ribable light of the morning suib^-priMluco 
a first impression which harmonises wcdl with the subbecjuimt vbyijge 
down the c»ast i*oast of the unstable Adriatic. 

Everj thing one c'ncounters is worth sei'ing — from the marvellous 
remains of Homan eivilisatiou and arehiteetui*e, and the more recent 
rtiinsof Venetian grea1ne«!s, scattered along the coast, to the handsome, 
romantie-looking Dalmatians, and the ill-paved, narri^v, dirty, but 
always picturc’sqiK streets of the* m<Kl(*m tow'iis. Most striking is the 
arrival at Cattaro. I'lio efleet of the huge rocky mountains of Monte- 
negro, towering aboAc, and s<vming ready to topph» o^ er upon tlie little 
w'hite towns nestling along the shores of the all but laud-loeked lakes 
of the famoini “ Boeelu',’^ is strange^ and wT>ird. Tliis impression is in 
no wise chminishi'd as, mounted on a little rough pony, lie scrambles 
up the old j)reci])itous, zig-zag ‘‘Esealudin ” (there is a new earriage- 
load, but the inhabitants much prefer’ tlie old pack-horse }xith), 
stumbling over boulders and rough-hewm rock, and jiasscs tJirough 
the clouds into tlie celebrated country of the ** Black Mountain.** 
At his first halling-i)laee, Njegflsh, he is introduced to a people 
whose like he has^Riirely never seem before; so quaint g mix- 
ture of civilisation ami primitive simiJicity do they present, lie 
will, iH'rhaps, ^e uddre'^sed in neat French b}!' a man in much 
the costume of an ordinafy Eng-Iish tramp— a great traveller; ho 
will be. surrounded by a crow'd, most of those composing which are 
clad in the picturesque dress now so familiar from .pictures of 
pen and poncil drawing and description; he will Jbe shown a 
schoolraiim (to reacli it he must climb up a ladder out of a cow^ 
house), in which is a clock-work* orrery, while a layge blackWild 
and rows ol much hacked desks and forms strongly recall an 
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orditiaiy Englisli tillage soliool; iihe next moment the school- 
mastor, a good-lool^g, 'well>^fiaimerod young man,''{|nlt point 
out, with evidont pride, a hot^ old frarrior an ‘'un deSooe groa 
capitaines” (aip), who has cut off tho heads of no less than JOdrty 
Turks. And so, with much food for reflection, he will adtafloe, 
always through the lunar-liko landscape of bare rocky hills, to 
Cottinje— that dosoLite, lonely little capital perched like .an eagle's 
nest amidst bleak mountain tops, and with a population of about four 
hundred souls, in the midst of which flourishes u princely court, with . 
aU tho ceremonies, the manners, the precedences, the routine of a St. 
James's Palace oi a Tuilerics. Owing to its geographical position and 
physical features, Montenegro cannot pc^rhaps ha\o much future. But 
there can be no doubt that the whole community, from the highest to 
the lowest, intend to make the most of what nature has given them. 

From Oettinje to Rjeka, at the northern extremity of the Luke 
of Scutari, tho journey lies through a sterile wuntry, which grows 
more smiling and less sterile as the lake is neared ; and after a 
six hours’ steam in a small pinmicc belonging to the Prince, the 
lako scenery en iout< bcung most lovely, Scutari of Albania is at 
-♦-last reached. This, with the e.xcoption of Janina, is the most im- 
portant town in the whole of Albania, and certainly one of the 
most picturesque. Its red roofs peeping up from amount masses of 
green foliage ; its old tumble-down bazaar, roofed in years ago with 
rough planking, half of which has rotted or fallen away, while 
vines clinging round what is loft afford an ever-varying shade 
against tho fierce rays of the sun ; its quaint old Venetian fortress, 
ruined by time and explosions, frowning above tho town ; its stunted 
mosques and graceful minarets ; tho lovely expanse of lake, bounded 
on north, cast, and w’est by magnificent ranges of rocky mountains 
•—oil contribute to form a most striking and beautiful whole. The 
inhabitants are well in keeping with their surroundings. Here 
you may see the swinging fustaiielh ond portentous rolling swagger 
of the Mussulman townsman ; there the red jacket and baggy black 
drawers of his Chiivtiun fellow ; here again the tight-fitting white 
leggings and the black jacket (still worn as a sign of moutnii:^ for 
Iskander Bey) of the Miriditc, or the brilliant vest of the SayrlttUgr; 
on this side glows tho ycUow-embroidored scaj^t doak of the 
Boman Catholic lady; on (hat the gold-cmbroideroa chocolate mantle 
, and white yashmak of the Mussuhnan «ilame ; an endless variety of 
colour and costume aro continually shifting and passing before y^wr 
eyei^ while silver-mounted arms flashing in the sun lend everywhere 
an additional sparkle and glitter to the scone. The men, h^ Ond 
everywhere in North Albania, ore tall* lithe, and active, an 
exceedingly intelligent expression of face, sharp-ent aquiline l^wtoz;e8, 
broad forehead, and a noouliar flash of the eves and intensftVnf tdok. 
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The women, m the other hand, are ^noi^ly coarse in foaWo and 
stunted in/ligure, but the quite young girls arc usually graceful 
and h^n^some; it is more than probable that thoir sub^uont 
want <k beauty is the result of the severe out-of-door labour which 
they continually undergo, for they arc treated as more boasts of 
hnnlim. The iutelligenco of the men is not belied by their lochs. 
They ore pre-cnuncut in biulding, gardening, silver-work, Ince-work, 
architecture, and in fact in all branches of industry roqriiring eithar 
skilled labour or artistic taste; uhilc it is no Tmeommou occurronco 
to find an Albanian occupying a high position in the Government of 
the Ottoman Empire. Thev are, moreover, as a rule honest, hospit- 
able, and thoroughly true to the rales -of their own code of honour, 
while their valour is almost j)roverbial. 

Nevertheless, their coiurtiy shows few signs of progress. Their 
implements of husbundrj', for instance, arc well-nigfe biblical in thdr 
simplicity and ludcnass; they base no raodcisi appliances, and are 
content to work as then ancestors worked oeuturios before' thorn; 
their habits and customs are such as must have be . uded down 
I'ucbangod from father to son lor countless ages The race slightly 
deteriorah s m physique towiads the south, hut in other respects the 
above remarks apply perfectly well to all parts of Albania. Everj'- 
where can be found men of superior intolligc'nee, nowhere any 
ovidonoc of enlighteniueiit or ehilisation. The fact that a race 
possessed of such marked lutund advantages rcunainB stationary, or 
even ‘^progrchses backward,” whilst round it young states aro 
growing up and flouiislung — states, indeed, whose populations arc 
remarkable norther for bochlynor mental suiieriority — oaunot but 
strike the tru\ oiler as a curious anomaly. A little earofol observation, 
however, wilf explain the phenomc'nou. For centuries past Albania 
has been suffering from internal dissensions. The country os 
genendly*nnderstood may be divided intq three' parts, viz., Chicganiu, 
or North Albania; Tos^nia, or Central Albania; and Epirus, or 
South Albattia. Tho latter, with the exception of a small strip of 
territory on the coast, extending from Capo Glossa as far south as 
Fal^ and inhabited by on offshoot of the Tosks called the 
Ttdutms, can only he said to be Albanian in the most arbitrary 
epns^. The Tchams are a quiet, inoffensive, agricultural people, hc- 
oOming fast Hellenicibcfi by their close intercourse with tho Epirotes, 
wlie# Icwtunes they w^ld probably prefer to follow. Thc'ir 
sympathies ore so little with the Albanians, that when the latter 
wMUf trampling down from tho north to demonstrato against the 
tl|:dy threatened, .as harvest-time was near, to oppose them 
1^ arms should they encroach in any way npon thrit torii- 

tor|^* Epirotes themse^tes, they fnay he. oonridsre^ pure 

hyiguage is fSreek, theiir names are Cho4t, iW are 
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thoroughly Greek in thought and fcOling, habits and religion. It 
would be incorrect to say that there are no Mussulin^, but they 
are the exception and not the rule. Many of them, moreover, are 
relics of the histoiy of -All Pasha Tebelcn. The first step On, the 
road to favour in his eyes was to be converted to the faith of Islam, 
and not a few of iho i)reseiit Mussulman Epirotes arc descendants of 
the apostates of liis tiino, who set temporal advantages before reli- 
gious lxdic?f. This fact accounts for some most curious customs 
amongst many of Mussubnans of Epirus. They arc careful to 
observe the festi\als of the Greek Church, they pray to Groc^k saints, 
they ackn(jwledgo the authority of the Greek bishops, and when sick 
thiy ask Greek jjru'sts to pray over them — perhaps one of the most 
remarkable instaiujos on record of an cndea\'our to serve both God 
and Mammon. 

Some parts of Soiilhcrii Epij’us have only comparatively re- 
cently been ineluded in Albania, or indeed in the Ottoman Empire 
at all. This is sl)own by a veiy interesting coin cuitioii concluded 
betw^n and the Sublime Porte on tlio 21st. iiarch (old style), 

at (-onstiintinople, and confirmed in October of that year in 
■"the same cajntal by the otlu'r Powers of Europ(\ Both this conven- 
tion, and the subsequent history of the territory to which the articles 
about to be quotetT Vef cr, seem to have been unaccountably lost sight 
of ill the late rearrangement (d the Greek frontier. Article VIII. 
sets forth that tlio districts of-P;rtw/, Parga, VonUza^ and Butrinto^ 
whicli jiro separated from the Venetian rule on account of their 
proximity to Albania (not., let it he remarked, because they ai*e 
Albanian) ^Mvith all their dependencies, shall be united to the Otto- 
man Empire, and shall be included in the possessions of the Sublime 
Porte, from the present and for the future.’' It goes’ oh to say that 

the inhabitants being without emption Chrisfian/^ they shall enjoy 
special privileges as regards religious and other customs ; and that, 
as in the Danubian principalities, “it shall be forbidden to any 
Afahometaii to acquire possessions in, or inhabit,” the said province ; 
but that nevertheless they must submit to an Ottoman governor- 
general, who would receive stringent instTuctions to treat liiem 
with the greatest possible indulgence and the •most perfect justice. 
Article X. promises that the rayas of the said districts, which 
now come under the domination of tfio Porte for the first 
time,” shidl only pay a most 'moderate tax, at no time more 
than that paid preriously to the Vcriitian Republic ; and that, in 
consideration of the sufferings they had endured in the late wars, 
they should pay no taxes whatever for* two years, .to commence 
from the date of the signature of the treaty. The Potto ri^ained 
true to its wor^ for a considerable period. A certain A,bdull^^^^ey, 
who seems to have, been a merciful and enUghte^ed |[pv^or,^ r^ 
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the proviBce-ji<eaU in the treaty* continent — formed of the alx>vo- 
mtmtioned districts for six years^ to the complete satisfaction of the 
rayas. jiPhat time is still referred to in Southern Epirus as the 
Golden Age/^ In the year 1806, however, Abdullah Boy was dis- 
miss^, and the province came under the authority of^ Ali Pasha 
;Tebelen of Jaiiiiui. It is hardly neccssiiry to say that misrule and 
oppression soon began. In a short while Ali Pasha had conftseatod 
most of the property worth having, and had transferred it to some of 
my Albanians.^’ The unhappy rayas protested ; Ali l^isha took no 
notice of their protests. They applied for redress to the Porte, and,^ 
failing to obtain it, emigi*ated almost cn mmm to Ziinto. On this 
Ali Pasha received so sharp and threatening a reprimand from the 
Porte, that he addressed a letter to tho emigrants, beseeching them 
to return, and aekiiowlodgiiig his former injustice, which he' pro* 
mised should be inmic(liat(»ly diseonliiUKHl. They acceded to his 
request, an^ for a shor^.lime remained in jjosscssion of their own 
property. But Ali P^Tsha soon broke his word, and again enriched 
his Albanians at tho expense of the people whose special privfJifjjjs 
he had been ordered to protect. After this no further remedy was ^ 
obtaiuecl. Several of the govornors-geiioral who followed Ali Pasha, 
and more csjiocially a certain Mehomet Ali in the year 1848, acknow- 
ledged in writing tlie validity of tho griovaiiccs under which the 
rayas professed to be sufl'oring, and i)romise(l to api)ly for I’i'dress to 
the Porte. They may perimps have a])pli(jd, buji no redress came. As 
late as the year 1850 a petition was sent from Provosa to the Vali of 
Jaiiina, imploring foi* the long-cxi)cctcd restitution of rights. This 
was as futile as those which prc»ceded it, and was the last attempt 
made to secure^ justice. Prom that time to this the land lias 
remained in the unquestioned |)ossc88ion of the usurpers. Never- 
theless, Ali Pasha’s att(au 2 )t thus violently to albanicdsc Southern 
Epirus has had no practical success. Evtfi now in tlu) j^r^vinco 
mentioned in the treaty only eighty-four Albanian families arc to 
be found. 

It is impossible to leave this subject without a jmssiug refcjroneo 
to the brilliant, wayward, erratic genius Vhosc^ poetry, adventures, 
and sadly early death htive thrown an unfading glamour of romance 
over the names of Epirus, Ali Paslia, and illbania itself. The beau- 
tiful stanzas of the second cjinto oi Childe Harold, read amidst the 
scenes titey describe, assume an interest so vivid, and are so poetically 
true tOMi'ature, that it is hard to believe that tho poet is not there 
in person, and that one's travelling companion is but the poem 
writt^ a hand long since dead, and (Kild. The lovely hills an^ 
dales rock, rivers forest, mountain, still us of yori,, , 

lavish thkr'' magic charms on ^‘.the little shepherd in his white , 
cnpote,'\ai^^ca^'^; eygr.to the loitering pilgrim to 
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sto}i, and gazo imtired the mom, the noon, the evo away.’’ And 
Ali Pasha — that “ man of war and woes,” with all his 'palaces, his 
pomp, his slaves, cuiiuchb, boldierss, guests, and suntona — what of 
himP There is an old man at Jauina who I'cmembers the cruel 
despot well, and will tell you in detail the story of his troaeherously 
plaimod death. There arc naturally, innumerable stories rife at Jonina 
of the disgraceful deeds committed at the instigation of AH Pas^. 
One or two are here selected, not because they are supposed to be in 
any degree accurate, but bc'causo it may be interestiug to hoa^ the 
versions which live amongst the people, and to understand the hatred 
and fear with which the name is still remembered. It is commonly 
said, for instance, that under liis ][)alace Ali Pasha built a stono vault 
in which to conceal a fabulous amount of treasun'. In order that no 
Hving iKsrson might know the whereabouts of this biding>placc, be 
hud all the masons who bad taken part in it killed. It is told also 
with haiTowing details bow, at tbo instance of a jealous daughter-in- 
law, he drowned twenty of the prettiest girls of Janina in the lake.’ 
Aijr'ucr and more sousationol vemon of this story considerably aug- 
ments tbo number of the victims, and declares that Ali Pasha bad 
the oUsbious of bis divan btuifod with their hair. Still mon* horrible 
is the tale related of tbo caijture of a body oj French troops at Pre- 
vesa.® It ib said that Ali Pasha, seated on a baleopy, had tbo imfor- 
tmiato Frenchmen brought before him one by one and beheaded, 
their beads and bo<h^ being thrown into one ghastly heap. The 
executioner did hiS work well at first ; but presently, overcome by 
the sickeniug sight, his legs gave way under him, and he fell dead 
to the ground. Some say that a fredi executioner was called, others 
that Ali continued the fearful work with his own hmd. But most 
agree in the sequel. A certain numbc^ of men, they say, wore 
spared for the hideous purpose of being forced to search ,in the heap 
of dead for the heads of their comrades, and to carry them to Janina, 
there to dooorato the walls of AH Pasha’s palace. The tole of the 
fate of the beautiful Zofreni is also told, almost word for word, as 
given by Ilobhouse. 

From such stories as tfiose it is more pleasant to turn to Iiord 
Byron’s personal impressions, as shown in Ifis letters, and notes to 
C/ulde Harold, and with them to compare„o8 it were, the jottings of 
one’s own note-book. It is a little pu^j^ng at first to know in what 
Hght he looked upon the Epirotes. At one place he refers to IPel- 
vinaki as the “ frontier village between Epirus and Albania Ptoper,” 
at another he calls the Epirotes indifcriminately AlbanjoBs., ^^^lis, 

f 
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(1) Ct. Dm Jutm, oa&to v. xtote.to staiua S2. . ^ 

(2} Diia atov, sblppsdi of iU most liideoaa detSill, f» told Ids 

tkmigh A9»nUf' Bat tilM vkfiiM, iaUs aMoonik j^lsiotM 

vbo lutd Wpod tbo Knsnllk , 
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6h wdl a4 carious error of 'claBdng Hontenogrius amongst 
Albai^la:^ is, pcrliape, partly to be explained by Us not having 
travelled far enough north to bo able to jxidgo of the striking differ* 
oboe between tho true Albanian and the Epirote, but chiefly by tho 
feet that when he visitod Epirus in 1809 the districts whose history 
has been given above had already been two years in tho possession of 
'3to Albanians of Ali Pasha, and Epirus had long since Wholly sub* 
nutted to the latter’s authority. IfobhouNe says that almost all 
Albanians si)eak Greek, and those who are edueated read it. This 
applies perfectly well to the population of that jMirt of Albania which 
ho and Lord Byron visited ; but it would not 1)o too much to affirm 
that north of Berat there is hardly a single Grcek-sjicaking Albanian 
to bo found, although there are many true Albanians of the Greek 
religion. In other j-espocts the impressions of the modem travoUor 
will be found to agyee exactly with those received rmd reoordod by 
Lord BjTon and his fellow-traveller. The writer si^w acted before 
bis ej’os, almost to the letter, the spirited description of tho night* 
seeno at Utraikey,’ the nsil circumstances of whi/'h arc ^ven in 
animated detaihs by Jlobhousc in his description of tjin' song 
woTe 'irapya. The song in this case uas not the same, hut was in 
Tosk Albanian. The scene, however, was reproduced exactly. Tht' 
Albanians sat round a biasing W(x>d Arc, and holt-Ylronod, half- 
screamed a wild song, swaying their hudi^lgto and ^ro in tune, and 
evory now and then getting up and w]|||B|g rutiiid tho tin*, on 
urnusement which was kept up far into thciuf||yp(|kj^ 

' Intintately conneetdd though iis is Lord Byron’s ntfTwith Epirus 
(it is, and haturuUy so, well known among the educat^ Epirotes), the 
name of another Englishman has a still greater power with tho 
people, and is looked up to by them as a true symbol of hope. By a 
euiious error, tho party with whom T was travelling in Epirus were 
supposed to bo friends of the Commissioners come for settling the 
now boundary of Greece. We were mot ‘along the road fi-om Seyoda to 
Janina by deputations from villages far and near, to pray that at least 
they might bo included in Greece. F/om every one the salutation, at 
meeting and partinj; was the same, until the whole cormtry seemed to 
ho ringing from end to end with tho words, “ Viva dladstono.” Mr. 
Glladstono was looked upon as the saviour of thoir country, the man 
Jfe%bomtbcy trusted foreconing proi^erity and happiness, for reunion 
’wMk' their real fatherland. This was, ^ oouirse, doekrod thu 
Turldflh ntutables at Janina to he On organised demonstration, a rosult 
of Grech intrigue and Greek bribery. At Philiaies, the owner of tho 
bbttiHi^ip which we stayed was immensely proud because that was the 
]|iaiiiB^|A.'tluoh o Kvpm VXaiirruy** had stopped ^twenty.twd 'yean 
befetwmeahenadna^ epccurshm from Ooriu in\o dSpiius. ’‘llo 
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WU8 a very clever mail/’ said ho; *‘l am glad lie is tdivo.” 

Why so ? wo asked. ‘‘ Because ho will put us all to rights/’ was 
the prompt answer. The account of an inliabitaut of Velchista was 
truly pathetic. On being asked whether he was contented under the 
existing regime, “Jfo,” ho replied, “we arc anything but contented. 
Our only remedy is to Ikj joined to our mother — Greece. Wc have 
nothing in common with Albania. Taxes may be heavy in Greece, 
but at least we should have commerce and improvement. AVe dare 
not build factories — do anything — ^for under the Turks wo have no 
security. My naine is Greek ; all names here are Greek, because in 
ancioiit times Grc'eeo and Epirus were all one, us tliey should be now. 
But it cannot last for ever— our hope is in Gladstone.’’ Anotber 
man was (equally eloquent in his pleading, averring the impossibility 
of the country remaining much longer under the yoke of the Turks, 
and ending, “ but we will send petitions to Gladstone ; he is a great 
and good man, and will give the Greeks what is tludrs.” If these 
arc not sufficient proofs of the popular yearning to be 

united Grccci,^ might go back into not remote hisloiy, and 
j,^,,^einbor Suliotes, a chiefly Groek-speiikiiig Tscham trilx* 

of Epii*us, 'vvere'^^^,^ continually at war with Ali Pasha and the 
Albanians, amongst the first to commence the Greek War 

of Indoponde^^^ . Botzari, one of their number, wus per- 

haps the great tJj^iany heroes who fell in the early part of 
that terrible 'Rflw; ifom tii,ip hnmeinorial 

been Grecmcr dia 'dut name ; it is to lie hoped -that 

that, one of Ag imints to her, may he ceded to her’ 

soon. So * 

With GuogiJaucd Toskania the case is different. - It is ijot 
within the scope of this article to enter on a disquisition as to the 
origin of the Albanian race, a subject on which various great authp- 
ritios have differed. Hobhouso says that of the ancient lll>Tian race 
not one remains in Albania, and having mentioned Scythian Slavi 
and Asiatic Albanians, comes later on to the remarkable conclusion 
that the modem Albanians arq a mixture of Greek, Boman, Goth, 
Vandal, Spaniuid, Italian, Bulgarian, and Ottonum. Pouquevillo 
says they arc descended from Gauls. Herr Kiepert puts them down 
ns Tllyriiins. Mcletius aflinns that they are neither descended from 
Illyrians nor Asialie Albanians, but from Celts, Avho came to Japygia, 
in Italy, and thonco passed overtoDyrrhachium, and dispersed about 
the ncighbotlring coimtry, A modem Albanian, Abdul Boy Frwtori, 
who aspires to much learning, nssui’ed me it was incontestable that • 
tlio Albanians are the true representatives of the Pelasgi ; that, there, 
is therefore a certain connection between Albanians 
but that the latter are a debased branch, whereas the'former ^'piire- 
bluudcd descendants of ^e'teal stock. He alsodeclare^ ^ke A%iMnn 
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langsu^^ib be idbnti^ witii; aiicieiit Pelaegio. This 'bpinion 
was, bowerer, . probably surcWged witii' patriotism. In a most 
adnrirable pampblet on The Langmgm qf the Seat of JTar, pub- 
lished m 1854, Professor Max Miiller, 'the greatest authority living, 
rebried to pronounce “ any^ecided opinion on the oiigin and growth 
of this isolated dialect ” of Albania, which would probably give the 
true origin of the people. Dr. Hahn, in his cxtraordinaiily complete 
and able woA, Albanesieehe Studien, leans decidedly to the opinion 
that they are descended from Illyrians, that is to say, in the wide 
acceptation of the term, Pelasgi. Ho considers the principal proof 
of this Pelasgic origin to be the relation between the Albanian lan- 
guage and the most ancient Greek mythology^, and he concludes also 
. that the Albanians are autocthonous, in the sense that the memory of 
their first entry' into the land is lost. Be that as it may, the Albanian 
race has so distinct a.typc as to comy)el one to the conclusion that both 
Guegs and Tosks come of one pure stock, which has been ofFectod but 
slightly by contact with other races ; the difference between the two 
being, perhaps, that an clement chiefly Slav has crept by degrees into 
the Gueg blood, and one chiefly W allacho-Greck into the Tosk. They 
speak dialects of the same isolated language. But in spite of their 
close blood relationship, they are bitterly . hostile towards one another. 
The Guegs look down upon and despise the Tosks, who in their turn 
view the Guegs with extreme jealousy and^riike. It is acknow- 
ledged unreservedly by both that they in together. 

A practical illustration of this was aifl^eci ^ 'MBl||ft^ 
ago by a largo proprietor in Epirus, who 8t^l»W 4H^d several 
times endeavoured to make Guegs and Tosks VorlpicatH^cr upon his 
estates. 'He»had finally to desist from the atfitcr They were 
continually quarrelling, and more than once blood was spilt between 
them. • > 

'Besides these main divisions, both NOTti hnd Central Albania are 
split up into various tribes, each jealous of its own rights, and refus- 
ing to. mix with any other, or to recognise any loader beyond its own 
ha^faktar, or standard-bekror. In thu interior it is by no moans 
unrimunon to hear oj a skirmish that has just taken place between 
nei^lKmriag tribes, or to have scenes of former struggles pointed 
out by an informer who will tell you talcs of civil war as if they 
Wiere^^e most natural thing in the world. Even here excuses for 
bioodsbed'do' not stop: Each tribe fosters within itself a multiplicity 
of -ffitsd- dissensions and deadly quarrels, a bare reeital of which is 
suraeti^fi' to make the blood run cold, the principal social rule which 
bring the vendetta. Ihe frilowing incident, s^ch 
Bon^^^g^«^ble as. Story of the white hen p The Coikem ’ 
bh sriSriMit.to^ ^ghtful extent to which this 

murdfiroife Cttatoih to the linriter by 

voi« xxxvn. WA . ■■■"is.t: . 
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a nuaUc who had passed most of his life-aamaxgst Albahl^. .He 
knew, ho said, of;: a mtdetta which had its atigin in « certain' tnan 
trespassing on to. the field of a neighbour. Three hundred 'snoi- 
had hem killed and wounded over the quarrel which eosa^ .-on 
these slight grounds, and it had already lasted for two generatiow. 
Two whole villages are now involved in it, (ddrmishos are oontanually 
oceurring, and there is no hope that the difference will be settled 
without many more murders bdng committed. 

The state of religion in Albania complicates matters still further. 
The religions are three in number, viz., Mussulman, Homan Catholic, 
and Orthodox or Greek. It is extremely difficult to obtain any 
reliable statistics^ as to the true proportions in which the numbers of 
the believers in these creeds stand to one another. But it con be 
stated as ohnost certain that in Guegania the Eoman Catholics are in 
excess of the Mussulmans, the Orthodox being in a very small 
minority ; while in Tuskaniatho Mussulmans preponderate, and com* 
paratiycly few Boman Catholics are to be found. -■ As a rule the Mus* 
subniuis muster more strongly in the towns, and the lloinan Catholics 
r ^especially in North Albania) in the moimtaina and plains. On the 
whole, were the two Christian sects to combine, they would probably 
slightly outnumber the Mussubnans. Great ill*feelmg exists between 
tho different sects, almost as much between the Greek and Boman 
Catholic as between thj||||||^m8tian and Mahometan. A characteristic 
instance^ the nevaJPVhig hatred between the two latter occurred 
about f<^QIittf(|M small village in North Albania. Some, 

young Mus^HPms thbrc)|apparcntly out of pure mischief, used the cress 
of a !l^man WhoUc chaj el us a rifle mark, and shot it away. Byway 
of retaliation, the Christians dressed a pig in tho guise'of a Chodja, 
and tied it up iu tho pulpit of the mosque. Furious at this insulting 
desecration, tho Mahometans, on discovering it, rushed t&om tho 
mosque, found the Christians waiting to see the effects, df their 
I'evenge, fell upon them, and a skirmish ensued in which sevmal 
lives were lust. Such examples might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent ; hardly a week passes without scuffies taking place 
which often end in bloodshed and loss of life, , , ‘ 

With uU these fruitful and complicated elements of discord, 
enmity, and estrangement between Gu!eg8*aud Tosks, jealousies 
between the different tribes, emdetik quaAels between neighbouring 
•ftimilioa, hatred and strife betwemi Mussnlum, Boman Ca&o]i<^:|0d 
Greek, it is clear that an oxoeptioimlly wiso and firm governiinnqt 
would be required to enable the people to^make any progrcu^ ^iirh^ 

' ' ' ^ '/•' 

( 1) TStof an than t» liaad of the aotoal popnlatkin et Alhaaia. 

most relialde obwoSm it iMylMpiit dowa.atanythhtg ha|hrMai,7tlO)()0«^ 

It is wotfh remark^ thinBi^,.eMteeihs it in in l80S 

coiuidon Alhoiuaaa lheiao{t'po^tIow{ifet^^ioa'hf JSIIm> 8 S*n{Citx|H 7 . ‘ • ' ' 
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■eyer; tlbie key-<TOto oi .AltMa^ tmisfor^ b atiiidbL' ’file 

■voti*‘J^6vmmeiAi/’ ita a|>plied ihp' stray- tho Turks 'kiold 
'OTer>,j£ffiaAia, is a mere misapplioation. 6f terms Hie ootmtiy;i.S . 
4iTid|ed'*<>(Mrt8iiily into vilayets (viz» tiiose of Scutari, Kossovo, 
'^onaidl^^aild Jaaina), as are the other provinoos of the Ottoman 
empire, '1mt apparently only for the purposes of taxation and recruit* 
jng sfddiers. All existing resources are drained away from tho 
province and no compensating return is made to it. The AlhaniftTi 
soldiers are the very flower of the Turkid]i army. Kot many alter 
-enlistment ever come hack to their native country. Those that do 
so return poorer than they went, rapidly forget such discipline 
as they have undergone, and sink back into a state which is worse 
than their flrst. There is not a single pub^ work to testify to tho 
proper application of the taxes which are enforced. And these are’ 
not a few. There ara taxes upon houses, upon sheep, upon almost 
■every sort- of property. With these exceptions, the sovereign power 
takes little interest in its Amaut subjects, who from the time of 
Iskander Bey to the present day have been treated ^in a lamez-aller 


fashion, which could not but have been disastrous to a people of a far 
■quieter disposition. It is possible that the Turks may have shrunk 
from the difficnltios of completely subduing so hardy and courageous 
a race. of mountaine^s. But, whatever the cause, they have in fact 
been pmmitted to enjoy a kind of quasi-iudf^mdcnce, tho internal 
affairs of each tribe being still regulated bj^jphyjwn '‘council of 
•elders” (Pljet^enia), assisted by a “ general 'Tfttefm|ily/'^ whoso 
members {Gtfohar) are representativos of small divisions from four 
-to six houses, and still further supported when mattels qf great 
importance have to be disenssed by a tribal gathering, in which at 
least (me man out of every family is forced to take part — ^on arrange* 
men! not liltogether dissimiliu: in kind to the “ communes ” of 
Busnia^ .which, being possessed of a complete local self-government, 
have;as regards the state no political power whatever. This system, 
instead of. cruifliing out traditional enmities and quarrels, and keeping 
them down with b strong hand, has naturally tended to enoouxage 
and '-metease them, it is more than probable that the Potto 


has jmt only viewed this result with no disfavour, hut has deliberately 
flhiq^.iiii polmy to promote it ; for whereas there is no di$oultly in 
(Over an AUnnia rendered powerless by^ihe numbm* 
■of disorders which are fur over wasting away 

hmr would require a most serious effort to sup^ss aby 

reaB^^ticmal moyemmit . . were' all petty discards and heartinunings 
to and a strong ecMklition formed for the 


the c(n|ntify''l^v]^ 


.to'whioh 




its meitmiar mrdiate. 
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There arc no carriage or even. oart*roads ; the pat^-hbr^ roads, 
of which theife are very few, were constructed by the 
and since their time have been so utterly neglected that '-they 
ore no longer worthy of the name; such bridges as thm^ may 
be are again relics of Yenctian industiy, and, although in a ruii^us 
condition, are merely patched up where necessity drives, but never 
properly repaired; rivers Jirc allowed to overflow their banks and 
devastate vast tracts of rich land; no encouragement is afforded 
to trade or any jxsaceful pursuit; if public w'orks. arc commenced 
they are left not half comifleted ; in fine, the province is allowed to 
flounder along in a state of hopeless distress. Thus left without any 
proper means of communication or possibilities of improving their 
trade, the people remain, as in the past, split up into innumerable 
divisions, and with nothing better at hand to pass their time than to 
vnreak vengeance on one another for imaginary insults and to brood 
over traditional wrongs. 

The exceUenon of this policy, from the Turkish point of view, 
has been apparent during the lost few years. The Porto lias been 
able to use Albania us a convenient diplomatic fulcrum for the non 
pommm lever with which they oppose luiy suggestion made by 
Europe for the general peace of that turbulent part, of the world, lu 
spite of all their disadvantages the Albanians are too intelligent a 
people not to have conunenced to chafe and fret at the curb which is 
holding them ba^ .from civilisation and progress. Intrigues arc 
continually being set on foot, feelers arc thrown out towards an 
undorstiindjlig with Austria, autonomy and independence are here 
and there openly spoken of, and criticisms ore mode on the present 
sovereign government which certainly do not befit the lips of loyal 
subjects. On these signs the Turks, secure in the position they had 
made, were wont to look with their usual quiet disdain* until the 
doings of the famous Albanian League startled them from, their 
cum}M)sare. It will be remembered that this institution sprang into 
existence immediately after the signature of the Treaty of Son 
Stefano, for the avowed purpose of preserving the integrity of 
Albanian territory. The Treaty of Berlin suj^lanted that of Ban 
Stefano, but wus little more pleasing to Albanian ideas. Accordingly 
the League refused, first, to submit to the award of the Berlhi 
. Treaty, and, secondly, to the arrangl^ent of the Moriteoegrin 
frontier known as the Oorti Compromise. In both those detonniim- 
tions it was distinctly supported and upheld hy the Turks. . A 
proposition, to which Montenegrin absent had previously,, been 
secured, was ihto made in the form of a collective noto. jEi^^ . the 
ambassadors .at CoiMdantinople ,to the Porta'.; This w]W..ha ^l^jitimsly 
resisted' by the L^^e as the two fin^^ .nbn cc^d.the !^kish 
Goverumout be broAg^i to enforce the European derisions npon its 
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recalcitrant subjects.;,: On . tlt^ ^DtRuy it cuntanued substantially' 
to encouTM'' tb«^. ' Lorjg^ b^ds ol so-called insai^;entB 'vero 
pennittgiii^ ass^ble at Tu^ and Dulcigno, 'vritbin a lew isiles of 
Scutfvt^nayji to march vitb trarlike demonstrations through the 
ver/ tiwn of Scutari itself — ^whilst all the time a strong Turkic force 
at hand, amply sufficient to diq)erso the different rebel con* 
tingchts piecemeal as they marched on their way to the trj’sting- 
place. The celebrated Dulcigno Naval Demonstration followed. At 
first it had no results, beyond giving rise to a series of amusing if 
somewhat undignified events. The tardy and unwilling arrival of 
the French squadron ; the perfect Eastern placidity and inaoumnee 
•with which the Turk regarded the formidable and threatening force 
fioating just outside his waters; the three days’ ultimatum sent 
to Risa Pasha, who received it with sai’castic courtesy, and took 
no ftjrther notice of it whatever; the apparent defiance of tho 
will of Europe by a few thousand mountaineers ; and tho curious 
attitude assumed (it iJSis doubtless forced ujicn them), after no little 
blustering, by the most heroic race in Europe — yre^a i«irt8 which 
certainly did not go to make up an imposing whole. But presently 
came a threat to seize Smyrna — a threat evidently not intended to 
be an empty one. Hurd pressed, the Turks now C/Ommonced to 
endeavour to undo the work tfiey had begun. This, however, ■was 
no easy matter. Albanian patriotism and ire had been excited to a 
%'^ery high pitch, and the League was dcterminctl to cede nothing. 
Tnie rebels ■were by tliis time assembled in force, and had there been 
unanimity in their counsels — could they have jKsrmittcd ancient 
quarrels for once to subside — ^instead of the farce-Iikc skirmish near 
Dulcigno which ensued, there might have been a tragedy on a large 
scale and a tprriblo insiirrcetion. But the Turks knew iMJrfcctly 
well ■with whom tiiey had to deal. It was curious how, every day, 
fresh divisions occurred in the Albanian camp. One tribe would 
not leave Tusi ; another would not go farther than Scutari ; a third 
went home altogether ; a fourth swore allegumcc to the Turks — and 
so on, until at last but a very few hundred men were loft to oppose 
the tooopc brought against them. Albanian patriotism bad been 
drowned by a little skilful Turkish management in tribal jealousies. 

. The Naval Demonstration thus gained its ofwn particular end, inas- 
much as the town and district of Dulcigno were subsequently handed 
peaceably by the Tubules to 4he Montenegrins. On the other 
Turks, for their part, obtained two results. First, they 
io keep alive tribal jealousies, and at a critical moment to 
tm^ytiusn to good account; and, secondly, they succeeded, at the 
riifc'di;9bBdng.fins^ seeds* of revolt against their own atfthority,;in 
c^rmWmg^' A lbaniauft that they were a people ill-crmsidetod'And 
uhlia^ toc^^ and therefore, entitled to'rtoist, with edl 
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possible means thst Isjf in tiidr power, mj latore proposals that 
might be made jfor settlement of thmr nbi&em hitler by the 
cession of portimis of territory to Montenegro, however i^gnihcant 
these might be, and however little Albanian the f^^pathies ot thdr 
inhabitants. The rifdc hero referred to, intensified as it is b^. the 
undimimshed discontent of the people at their backward condildon, 
has not been long in making itself known. Since the time of tho 
Naval Demonstration, there htis been more than one rising. Oh every 
oc^sioh the same tactics have been pursued, with the same results,, 
and that which at one time threatens to become a formidable national 
movement invariably vanishes into thin air before tho clever 
intrigue of the Turks. It follows as a natural consequence 
to this treatment that the Albanians have come to be commonly and 
quite erroneously looked upon ^ no better than an extensive band of' 
robbers, having no aspirations beyond .plunder, and no ideas other 
than to fight and to maraud. Therefore to a superficial observer, or 
to' one who has not h«id the opportunity oi^stsdying the country 
well, there appears to bo no reason why the sympathies of Europe 
should be enlisted in their cause. And this judgment is widely 
pronounced upon a people who wo\dd repay any efforts made on their 
behalf, at least as well as tho more fortunate races in u'hosc interest 
the Groat Powers have of late years exerted themselves so strongly. 

What the future of Albania may be it is difRcult to foresee. 
Epirus might well bo included in the kingdom of Greece. But for 
Albania proper the question cannot be so easily settled. To grant 
her autonomy or independence in her present state is out of the 
question. The first would merely give rise to endless civil war. The 
some reason, and the additional one that ^e is not powerful enough 
to resist unaided the encroachments of the stronger states which 
surround her, should prevent her obtaining the second. Is it .use- 
less to hope that the Turks themselves will ere long conm to under- 
stand that, although their rule may not be cruelly oppressive, ^et the 
corruption and utter carelessness which pervade all parts their 
government, both central and provincial, will as surely lead to their 
being stripped of theii; fairest provinces as tho most disostroiui ^Oat 
in war P Will they never realise the fact that the only cdriai|^ foun- 
dation of the stability and greatness of an empre lies in the boatenc 
and prosperity of its subjects, and not in the militaty supmrioiity.of 
the denninant race P These are •questijOns which they ^dhe ..'can 
answer ; and, if they shut their eyes so that they should ]u^-j^;.ihe 
precipice to which the road they now choose to follow is leading'.tb^En, 
they have only themselves to blame. It would suit Austrian 
as generally oonstrned, eminently well . to* viclnde the county id; an 
armed occupation similar to that in .whieh she at present holds Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. It is an almQ^ ,]^viipr|^y. a^^ 
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that sho is oimous to extend her possessions as far as Salonica, not 
only to the Toluable oommeroe which would thus bo laid open 

to her^^t to obtain also some oertain compensation for ony possible 
hxixa ^ disaster which may befall her as regards some of her 
Slav, or even of her German, dominions. It is essential to thi'^ 
design that she should possess at any rate a portion of Northern 
Albania. Otherwise her line of eommunicatioiis would be i:*x- 
posed to Albanian raids on the west flank for a length of about 
one hundred and twenty miles. She could thcrefoio never look 
with com})ORurc upon the fonnatiou there of a new and posNibly 
hostile state, nor upon the embodiment of Albania with some other 
power, which might become unfriendly and cause her gicat annoj"- 
ance. Either of these courses, however satisfactory they might 
appear at first, would certainly load to furtlior complications. More- 
over, the idea of an Austrian protectorate is not unknown amongst 
the Northern Albanians, and by some of them at least is rtwived 
with JiQ dislike. ^ While they despise the OrtM'ks and regard the 
Slavs with hitter hatred, many of them arc ready to acknowledge 
that they are not strong enough to stand alone, un<l turn to Austria 
jiH a natural and powerful friend. One of the chiefs of the dementi 
tribe once said as miudi to the writer, in almost so many Wf)rdM. 
** Th(' Greeks ! said he, they could do nothing for us ! Why, go 
and travel in Greece ; you will find they arc as badly off as we are ! 
No Albanian could over endure to be subject to a Klav state. Hut 

Austria, Ah ! that is quite a different matter ! *' 

Whether this be the solution accepted, or whether another w’ill be 
sought and found, by the future combined wisdom of European states- 
men, or whether some really wise Turkish rulers will arise, to render 
such a solution imnocessaiy, one thing is certain, ^}o long as the 
present nogfcct and misrule arc allowed to flourish in Albania, so 
long will a highly intelligent people capable of great progress (ind 
development i*emain plunged in the hopeless depths of a civil turmoil 
and miserable ignorance whose parallels arc only to be found in the 
dark annals of the Middle Ages, a source of untold distress to thom- 
selves, and a nucleus of disturbance which, unless removed, may at 
any time seriously endanger the p&ico of Europe. <It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that this fact may bo promptly recognised with 
the force it deserves, and that on it steps may be taken which will 
cpahle the unhappy Albanian^ soon to take tbeir proper pla(‘e 
axQiOBgst the civilis^ communities of tbo world. 

V. H. P. Caillakt). 



A MINISTER OP EDUCATION. 

Ox the 29tli of June, 1883, a debate took place in the House of 
Commons, upon the motion of Sir John Lubbock, with’ regard to a 
Ministry of Education. During that debate the opinions of mostof the 
leading statesmen within the last quarter of a century were quoted in 
favour of the proposal, and such arguments as were brought forward 
against it wore bused only upon some doubt, hesitation, or fear that it 
might not accoinplisb all that was hoped. As the result of the debate, 
a motion was adopted for the appointment of a Select Committee “ to 
consider how the Ministerial responsibility, under which the votes 
for education, science, and art are administered, may best bo 
secured.” The Select Committee consisted of seventeen members, 
and its chuinnan was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the Blst 
of July, 1884, it reported unanimously that there should be a Minister 
of Education, having charge of English and Scotch education, in 
separate departments; that the Minister should have authority not 
only to call for reports and information, but also to direct inquiries 
or inspection to be made in the case of endowed schools for which 
schemes have been issued; that, in the cose of the great public 
sch(X)ls, his mithority should be confined to that of calling for rojKirts 
and information ; that he should have power to call for an annual 
report from those imivcrsities which receive aid from the State ; that 
the miscellaneous votes for science and art should be moved by him ; 
and that he should l)o ex offi,cio a trustee of the British Museum, and 
as such be charged with the duty of representing the trustees in 
Parliament. “ Under present circum 8 tance.s,” the Committee report, 
“ it would be \indosirablo to disturb the existing arrangements as to 
the Ministerial responsibility for primary education in Ireland.” 
Whatever abstract arguments might be adduced in &vour of 
including Irish education in a general system, most people will agree 
that the “present circumstances” are hardly favourable for any 
experiment of the kind.' Neither this, however, nor any other detail 
us to the organization of a Ministry of Education whi<di special cir> 
cumstauccs may prompt, at all affects the general question, or ought 
to blind us to the general advantage^ of the proposal. Let the main 
question os to the proper functions of the State towards education be 
decided, and the means of administering these functions, best .iaited 
to the whole country, and to each part of it, will soon be fouiid. 7 : 

When we consider the evidence laid befwe the Oommitte^^iiti^ 
main conclusion a{^)ear 8 to have been almost inevitable. jSoins! . 
u-itnesses, indeed, \aaw no reason. a .nuterial alteratti^^ 
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existing state of things. But even those most opposed to a change 
confesse<yteit the present system was not logically defcnsiblo ; that 
thorewf^a divergence between the real and thcnonnnal authority; 
thai^Knh administration of the various branches corresponding to 
which form a Ministry of Education, Science, and Art in other 
^^untries, was inharmonious and unorganized ; and that, even if the 
general arrangements were to remain os they are, minor points must 
be modified, and are, as a fact, being modified, as time goes on. So 
general, indeed, has been the assent to the conclusion of the Select 
Committee, that on the Cth of November last Mr. Gladstone only 
confirmed the prevailing expectotion in saying, in answer to a question, 
“We propose on an earlj'' day — I cannot name the day exactly — to 
adopt measures founded ii|)on the report of the Select Committee.” 

It seems probable, then, that the unanimous i-eport of the Committee 
will before long bear fruit in the establishment of a Ministry of 
Education, and in su(*h a reorganization of the rehitions of the State 
to education and sciclice in this country as may provide some autho- 
rity fitted to embrace within its view the whole ^angc of subjects 
which this opens up. The report, however, was an uimsually short 
one. It gave few details, and only touched very slightly upon the 
question uliicli will probably be of most interest for the public : as to 
what the functions, the aims, and the scope of such a Ministry should 
be. The moment, therefore, seems not inopportune to inquire what 
influence such a Ministry may exorcise upon the country, whore its 
action may most be called for, and what arc likely to be its aims and 
its results. 

A groat part of the cvidonco laid before the (yomniittoe related to 
the intonial organization of the Education Department, the distribu- 
tion of the work, and the division of authority and responsibility 
between its political chiefs. Theso are matters which will doubtless 
receive the attention of those charged with the framing of any 
measure to bo laid before ParHameut, but they are matters which 
concern the pubKc much loss than the effect which a Ministry with 
enlarged jwwers and well-defined organization may have upon educa- 
tion generally. It is this larger and more important point which we 
have now to consider, and it will bo sufficient, Wore proceeding to deal 
withi it, to show very shortly what has been the history of the Educa- 
tion Department thus fer, and how it contrasts with such an organi- 
for e 2 s;ample, as that of tlje Ministry of Public Instruotipn in 

1^6^ education grant was voted in the year 1832. It amounted 
to #20;6<H), and was applied solely in aid of the building of schools. 
For 1 ^ yeai^ the grant was administered by the Treasury. It was 
nvo^i^^only an experiment, and when the grant was increaiied to 
J630,00p; in 1^39, a |^pmte,departnient was formed 1>y the establish- 
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roent, under an Order Council, of a: aeparate Conuuittee of Frivy 
Council on Education, of wliicli tlio lio'id Frepd«it'<^.. Council 
naturally became the head. Under this Committee the 'conditions 
upon which grants were allowed, at first laid doim in s^prate 
Minutes, and ultimately embodied in a code, were strictly prescsified, 
and officers, called Inspectors, were appointed, who were to servi^ as . 
the eyes of the Departmout. The annual grants to schools wore first 
established by the Minutes of 1846, and up to that time the Inspectors 
were charged mainly with the duty of making general reports, study* 
in'g systems, and suggcsiiug changes. For many years afterwards 
the system, although more minute in its details, still remained only 
tentative ; the Committee of Council repeatedly expressed its imwil* 
lingnoss to assume the initiative, or to do more than encourage, and 
perhaps guide, local effort. It was not until the Bevisod Cdde, in 
1862, established the principle of more strict inspection, and of pay- 
ment by results, that the nation awoke to the fact that a new and 
jrawerful element was gradually introducing itself, without the help 
of the statute b<)ok, into almost every parish throughout the country, 
and exercising no unimportant influence upon the national life. But 
the system neither was, nor even aspired to be, complete. Lord 
Sherbrooke (then Mr. Ijowe) said before a committee of the House in 
1866 that he had never understood it to be the duty of the Department 
to extend education throughout the country. 

But even while tlie Committee of Council occupied this neutral, 
and, as it were, casual position in regard to education, its functious 
had so increased us to render some more complete organization neces- 
sary. In 1856, an Act was passed creating the ofiicc of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee, who was to represent it in the House Of 
Conuqons. By the very nature of his office the Vice-President 
.assumed an important position in the administration. While the 
Lord President hod other important fanotions, not only as a. cabinet 
tni^ister, but as an executive ofiicer, those of the Vice-ProsWont were 
strictly confined to education. As a matter of convenience he r^re- 
sentod the Lord President in the House of Commons in regard to other 
matters, but his statutory duties related to education only, and. this 
very limitation led to the C^e) management of education being ^ft,in 
his hands. Every increase of the vote increased his responsibilify as 
the representative of the Committee in the ^ouse of Commons, 

Such continued to be the states of matters till 1870. ..Sevfffal 
millions hod been spent, strict rules had b^ laid down, laige 
of inspection bad been assumed ; but yet such had been the. ^idit y 
about State authority that Parliament almost refused to ackxu9;^^igo 
that any sudi authority either existed cur requu^ed ; 

process by which it had grown up was unknown to .statjifia, 
except for that*{me sm^ Act <ff 1^6, '^h|ch!createda^^^^ 
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of the Gcn^ttee of Cotmdl. The Aot of 1870, for the first 
recoitnijirt'^tiiie «ta^ of the Oonunittoo byfiiifiitiug it 

iguiiig to it c^toin functions. So also, in 1873, the Scotch 
stion Act not only defined, but for the first time gave actual 
istouie to, a aeparate G<nnnut^ of Council on Education in ^t- 
land ' 



At present the arithority, such as it is, is undoubtedly vested 
entirely in these two Conunittocs. The Lord President, os well as tho 
Vice-President, directs the oduinistration, but only, in the eye of 
the law, as representing that Comnuttee, and with no independent 
authority whatever. The letters and orders of the Department ruu 
in the name of no Minister, but of *' My Lords,” trhich is the short 
form employed to designate the Lords of the Committee Ojf Privy 
Council., But, on the other hand, the evidence given to the Select 
Committee shows, that at no time has either Committee exercised any 
definite authority, or indeed has been summoned except on casual and 
not very fraqueut (fusions. No quonun is prescribed ; no records 
of proceedings are kept ; and even when the advice of certain members 
has been sought, in view of legislative proposals, they have mot rather, 
perhaps, as a committee of the cabinet than as a Coramitteo of the 
Privy Coimcil. The practice as regards the C(xmx) 08 ition of the Com- 
mittees has never been defined, and has varied considerably in regard 
to the English and Scotch Committees. That for hkigland is com- 
posed entirely of certain leading State ofiScers, whose other functions 
are for too great to allow of their assuming any responsibility for 
educatiou, or assisting at any deliberations thereon, and whose pre- 
sence on the Committee is little more than nominal. That for S<»t- 
land, on the other hand, has always, since 1878, contained members 


who were pnconnecte^ with the Qovenunent ; and very recently no 
less than four mudi members sat on a Committee of nine. 

It is, clear, then, that our educational administration, Whether 
adapted to its purposes or not, has hedn the result of a gradually 
developing practice, owing very little to legislative action, and pre- 
flmrring in its present state every possible sign of the absence of 
deliberate organization. It is quite prohahjo that what looks ill on 
papjw may sometimes work fairly wml in practice, and it is doubt- 
Ibw «8^ to exaggerate the benefits that would result from mere 
erganizatum ; hut enovgh has been said to showthat the acknowlerlgcd 
a el the present sy^jem may not have been without their weight 



a, which on other and weightier grounds was desirable. 
»'.%afited is a central authority, not unduly cemfined, which 
i OUT educatiodBl progress, may economize its reeour<^, and, 
\ with healthy independence, may sttppfy that 

their best applicati*^ That is 
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possible only to an authority whose view is ttot restricted to any ono 
specif branch of the subject ; and the very extent of its range is a 
guarantee against its undue interference. |t matters little to the 
public whore that authority resides ; but a Ministry of Education 
seems of necessity to imply a Minister, ^cre can be no doubt 
whatever that the absence of defined and well-understood authority 
has in this, as in all other spheres, a tendency to cripple the action of 
the State in regard to all other than primary education, to dissipate 
its possible influence between various departments which have no 
natural interest in educational matters, and to lead to that extrava- 
gance which is one of the most certain fruits of disorganization. 

If wo wish to sec a system the very opposite of our own, in which 
a thorough organization tempts those who administer it to push the 
action of the State to an extreme, wo may find it in France. There, 
it may be said that tho University of France, which is but another 
name for the Ministry' of Public Instruction, comprises within its 
sjjhcrc every typo and variety of educational or* scientific actirity in 
the country', froip the College of France down to the humblest village 
school. From the days of the first Empire, tho Universitj' has always 
been presided over by one central authority, formerly tho Grand 
Master of the University, and latterly the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The actual and immediate functionaries of the Ministry charged 
unth tho central administration, are divided into three 
those of Priinarj', Secondary, and Higher Eduention.^ By these the 
State subvention is distributed, the salaries of teachers are fixed, 
the general rules and decrees regarding educational matters arc 
administered, and the general jystem of inspection is carried out 
through the Iihtppcteurs Giniratix. Side by side with the executive 
officials there stands the Conseil Sup^Heur, meeting for consultation 
twice a year. It is composed of about sixty members, some elected, 
and some nominated by the Minister. But its chief functions are 
discharged by the Seriion Pcmianente, which consists of fifteen 
members selected by the Minister. The central authority has thus 
no lack of organization. But this is far from marking the limit of 
tho functions of tho State. The centre of tho a dm inistration is 'in 
these three Directiom of the Ministry, each independent in itself and 
working tinder tho immediate authority of the Minister; but the 
State also appoints and controls the local authorities. The whole 
University of France, including Algiers, is divided into seventemi 
Acadhnm. Each of these Academies is presided over by a 

(1} It if) ttnneceosary to enter into etrictly administrative details, such aaidie 
iion de la Compiahiliti and the Direeiitm dn ^cretariat^ which have no coxmieotiib^'.'^ 
the special functiooB of the Ministry of Education. « > 

(2) In the case of Paris tho Minister is nominal JR^eieur ; the real fumdionB 
' perhaps the most imporj^nt educational post in Francar-Are inthe,hahdao£M^Gx^ar4» 
thQ ^ 
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who ^ tmder mm the Jmpee^n ^Aeadimie, ^ of these are 

appo>;^ted by, and responsible to, the Minister, and through them- the 
Stj^^efEectively controls the whole local management of the secondary 
mw^ as tho primary schools, not less than the central suporrision. 
There is associated with them an Academical Council, whose functions 
are purely consultative, and a proportion of whose members arc 
nominees of the Minister. Within tho Academy, again, there are so 
many Dipartmmts, each with its separate organization for higher, 
secondary, and primary education, each with a Departmental Council, 
partly nominated by tho Minister, and each supplied with a separate 
staff of Inspcetcun Primairen, appointed in every case by the Minister. 
Certaiin functions in regard to tho primary and secondary schools are 
performed by the prefects, and by the municipal councils ; but, on 
the whole, it may be accurately said that the local initiative, the local 
management and control, tho programmes of the schools, and tho 
administration of their income, ai-e almost as completely in the hands 
of the State as is the central administration in tho "Rue de Crent^le. 
It is in this lack of local initiative and co-operation that the weakness 
of the French administration consists. 

There are probably few, even amongst the extreme advocates of 
organization, who would not dread the importation of such a system 
as this into England, and the last to advise us to adopt it as it stands 
would be some of those who now take a loading 2 )art in its adminis- 
tration in France. The two coun^es arc now standing at opposite 
poles, and France is certainly suffering, on the confession of those 
who know best, from over-centralisation as much as we are from tho 
want of organization, by which the educational resources of the country 
are dissipated. The very strength of our intellectual activity us a 
nation has been duo to its varie^, and there is a healthy, though 
perhaps ftn overstrained anxiety, 1(^ organization should lead us into 
a mechanical routine. Wo have hitherto, it may be said, submitted 
tonohanland fast rules; we have aimed at no centralised unity; 
we hate trusted to voluntary and individual initiative, and, in spite 
of shortcomings, those who defend tho present state of things may 
point with pride tu not a little educational activity and earnestness. 
About two-thirds of our primary education, it may be urged, is still 
dun to . voluntary initihtive, enooxiraged by jStato grants, but itself 
of State autlfority ;*our secondary education rep;:c8euts 
ey^ VE^iety of origin, organization, and aims, except those which 
State; and yet our great public schools, whatever- thoir 
^rijssinay^toy, a training for life, quite apart from their mere 
eduCBj^s^.^uipment, for whi^ !^nchmen long in vain. also 
. hig^.id&^dh with us depends solely upon resousces to .whi^ the' 
State 6C8xc4y, anything, and is guided by influences 

with which the State is & no atoodated. English' nation, 
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it may further be; objected, resents. 'anything in the sHsEtojof a 
bureaucracy. It knows how easily ah intolerable tyranny oat^erow 
up bohindr the rigid and impenetrable organization of a State 
Departm^t. It is aware how, under that organization, tiie prira^ 
citizen finds hhusolf enveloped in a system too complicated to be 
resisted, how* soon those by whom it is administered find themselves 
fortified behind a strong wall of rules, and precedents, and statutory 
regulations, through which the uninitiated strive in vain to break. 
Hie fihigUsbman fears that he may fall the moro completely under 
this thraldom, inasmuch as ho is -conscious of being unduly impatient 
. -of the trouble of making himself acquainted with the system of his own 
government, which seems to have on interest only for those charged 
Avith its administration. It is a matter of ordinary experience, for 
instance, that few who have not some special reason for knowing it, 
take the trouble to understand bur educational system us it now exists, 
could explain the simplest principles that regulate the relations 
between the locality and the State, or could tell by what difieront 
agencies the schools in each locality may be provided or attendance 
thereat enforced. This very ignorance affords, no doubt, exactly the 
■opportunity by which bureaucratic authority may profit for theexten- 
sion of its own powers. 

This jealousy and dread of on undue increase of central authority 
in England is no unhealthy symptom, and how deeply-rooted it is, may 
be judged from the fact that it has been nowhere more conspicuously 
.shown than in the ^licy pursued by the Education Department ever 
since its formation. At first the operations of the Department were 
carefully proclaimed to be tentative only ; the Inspectors were sedu- 
lously instructed as to the limitation of their duties, and the necessity 
■of no undue interference with local authority. * 'Even when Mr. 
Forster introduced his Bill of 1870, he was careful to lay down- 
principlos of restricting State agency to the supplementing of exurtihg 
school provision, and of maintaining local initiative and local ckmtrol. 
As a fact, indeed, the jealousy of a bureaucracy is so marked, in this 
country that it has diffused ihialf over every branch of administration, 
and it may be said, without fear of contradiction, jhot State interfer- ' 
once is for more often invited, and, indeed, entreated by a locality; than 
offered or accorded bythe central authority. The fear,then,i8&rmore - 
imaginary than real. There ore safeguards, a{;^u8t it, in .the, ' 

tions (md. sentiments of English political and social life, dhr too . 

to bp' overcome by any superimposed system, and certdn to inihize/a 
continuanoe of the polioyof abstentimi wherever absteutioa' is^pps^h^ ' 
Allowing for all the advantages wMeh have been ; 

'and indepnd^ti ^wth of ' our edncational institBMphs, it 
to be provtd that ahy^lfi% (^’ value i^oald. bo lo8t.|ildtKi^' 
organization whichV'wolfild sMUitf'hn^ lhatpubli^'^ 
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ioy, and to' coimot impoErhue.' And vliaii we ntamme 
morejilbedy tbe actual stete of eduoatioit, and the probable f un6ti(«iB 
of -yimisistry, it may wdil appear that in our nervous fear of centrali- 
aaaouy we axe neglectiog the dictates of common sense and forgetting 
the'certain bene^ of reasonable organization. Might not these be 
very easily secured at present without loss of that dastioity of action, 
for which all admit that we must necessarily trust to a due amount of 
freedom and independence ? Is it not, indeed, more than doubtful 
whether we are not paving the way, by our timidity and neglect, for 
a rigidity of system hereafter far greater than that which some 
amongst us now profess to dread P 

Besides the supposed danger of undue interference, it is possible 
th^t a dread of increased expenditure, with tho probable result of a 
violent reaction, may not be without its influence upon many who 
look with suspicion op the recommendation of the Select Committee. 
It ought in truth to be amongst the strongest motives for the adoption 
■of their proposal. No one opposbs educational expdhditure, so long 
as it is certain that it is well adjusted, that it is producing the best 
possible results, and that we are not spending money in doing what 
ought to be done by other means. Discontent and grumbling are 
heard only when it is feared that we are multiplying useless agencies, 
are extravagant with one hand and niggardly with the other, that we 
are Uihdly fooling our way, and are uncertain as to the end at which 
we aim. If tho State can bo sure that her educational expenditure 
is prudently and evenly distributed, there is no expenditure for 
whidk' jtbe returns arc so certain and so speedy, none which will so 
well repay her in added security Tmder the pressure of danger. Let 
us once feel confident that this expenditure is wisely adjusted, and 
that the dcrelopmeht of our resources is proceeding with the steadi- 
ness that a wide range of view alone ca]v give, and discontent will 
sm^y cease or will be. quickly silenced. But let the feeling gain 
ground, that we are advandng without counting tho cost, without 
measuring our steps, without looking around and ahead of us, and 
•discontent will then have such arguments atnts back as for the first 
time may .make it dangerous. Whether it be to avoid extravagance, 
•or to escape the reaction which will undo what has been already 
don^ .it.is alike needfal that the State should organize its own 
•edqjCa^ilQi^'-.authority, and# should commit the responsibilily for its 
and. harmonious action into definite hands. ■ 
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far as these are industrial.^ For all practical purposes,- then, the 
State concerns itself only with primary education, or, in others:w<Hrds, 
with that part of education of which the intellectual inflnenoe. is 
smallest, and where the subject if least open to debate. But eren 
here we may readily forget how slight is the influence of the State ; 
h)r the most part the control exorcised is only an indirect one. 
The Education Department may, indeed, intervene in certain cases 
under the Act of 1870 and the other Acts which have followed it. 
The Department has certain powers of sanction, may issue certain 
orders, and may occasionally enforce action upon a local authority, or 
even supersede it if in default. But nine-tenths of the ordinary 
work of the local authorities is caniod out with no interference what- 
ever from headquarters. The chief control which the State cun 
exorcise is through the indiiect machinery of tlio grant, and even this 
is' administered according to the strictly defined conditions of a Code 
annually submitted to Parliament. Yet it may bo doubted whether 
such indirect cbntrol is not, more than any other, subject to mis- 
construction, and liable to press unduly in certain cases quite apart 
from the intentions of those who exercise it. Take, for example, the 
much-vexed question of over-pressure. Supposing that such over- 
pressure were proved to exist, the blame would not rest with the 
Dcpai’traont. Local managers are responsible for the organization of 
their schools, and it is for them to adapt the instruction to the powers 
and capacities of the scholars. So long as they can show their 
schools to be cflBcient they are not compoUed to present a single 
scholar to the Inspector according to the arrangements presotdbed in 
the Code, or in such a way as to cam a grant. If they are willing to 
dispense with that grant, they are perfectly free to Arrange their 
classes and the subjects taught in them in any way that seems good 
to them. The consequence is that the Department and* the, local 
managers, instead of being able satisfactorily to settle whetlier over- 
pressure exists, are tempted rather to. throw the blame for it on one 
another. “ Wo must obey the Code,” say the managers, “ because 
if we do not, we throw upon the rates a burden which? tiiey cannot 
be expected to bear.” “ If we bring the Standai^d down to the lowest 
level,” says the Department, “ then w'c simply convert the grant iirto 
an unconditional subvention to the local ra^. . It is for us to lay 
down a Code which is in accordance with *the most mature views on 
the subject. It is for you to say what part of the conditloiu| you 
can fuliU with duo regard to the circumstances of the scholar^; topper 
your charge.” The question is a knotty^ one, but the oc^pfis for. 
rccriminationB and misunderstandings inight bp materially l^sp^oed 
were there sohm organi^ authority which co^ briug abpat; a ^toeier 

(1) The^tchEdnostioa s ingei part of iho lE^ncofion of 

the country ; but, oa we tihah Me presently, the fnnetioBS wU(^ the Scotch Edneatioa 
department has been able to exercise in to it have been very slight. 
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relation botwe^ the eentre and the localities, and insure thoir 
harmoniotiB aeticm. 

as regards primaiy education> however, the sphere is now so 
fully occupied, that no great change is probable in its relations to the 
/State. What a Ministry of Education might be expected to do 
in regard to it is rather to deal with questions that loom in the not 
distant future. Is education to be free ? If the discussions which 
have been started on tho subject should load to this result, what 
authority is to regulate the future position of the voluntary schools 
which -v^l be so largely affected by the change P Or, again, are we 
to see a gradual, but steady increase of the grants in aid, and are 
we to be content with congratulating ourselves, year by year, that we 
ore making real educational progress, becausb we continue to add so 
many hundreds of thousands annually to these grants P If any 
limit is to bo fixed, upon what principle is it to be settled ? Arts • 
payments still to be made upon results? If this principle be 
abandoned, who is to impose the definite and fixed rules of organiza- 
tion, which inevitably must take its place, unless the efficiency of 
primary education is to bo left to chance P All these are questions 
that have already arisen, and which will soon call for solutions. Are 
they to be settled merely by tho cumbrous method of temporary Com- 
missions of Inquiry, who have to begin their investigations by learning 
facts familiar to the initiated P Or are we to hope for some definite 
authority whose business it shall be to watch the development of 
educational questions, and to submit proposals for dealing with all 
such problems as they arise P 

But if a Ministry of Education is wanted even for primary educa- 
tion, much more is it called for when wo take tho step in advance to 
socondai-y oddeatio]). It is more than twenty years since Mr. Arnold 
first pleaded for such a Ministry on behalf of the middle clsss. Since 
then wo hhvo had Endowed Schools Comidissions ; we have had the 
Oxford and Cambridge middle-class examinations ; and we have had 
a new life breathed into many of the old grammar schools. > But it is 
idle to say that the deficiency is yot filled up ; its extent, indeed, 
has oitly been made more Clear. The Very Activity and earnestness 
which have been shown in tho work, and the strength of -the demand 
which the mid^e class have now learned to make on their own behalf, 
have'provcd further organization to bo now an imperative necessity. 

s^ aside, just as Mr. Arnold set aside twenty years ago, the 
ease, of ihe -great public schools. These schools have, and always will 
have^ .tire^ 'critics. They would be the last to object to what is a 
necessaaiy part of their exi^noe as g^t public institutions,; which 
Enghbiid' tislcrt tile., trptible to oritidso just because she is pro^ of 
theni.' Sitieet Gdmmittee. have, Ihei^re, dfxoa well to propose 
midiingWi lib&w ribald •Di.ke .report teflio 
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Minister when called upon to do so. There is just as little reason to 
interfere witli .the best of the private sohools, which give, the surest 
and most public proofs of their efficiency^ but which meet the ^ants, 
after all, of only the smallest handful of the nation. What arc 
concerned with is the better organization of tliosc secondaiy , schools 
which are to meet the needs of the injddle ehiss. If our great public 
schools are to remain what they are, there ought to be none more 
forward than they in the cifoit so to organize our enormous resources 
as to satisfy the just demands of the middle class. Unless, these 
demands are olJnu'wiso met, the public schools, to their loss, may be 
obliged to step down to meet them. They liavc nothing to fear from 
publicity. They have everj'thiiig to fear from neglect. Already the 
desire of the middle class for better education has had results, which 
are no doubt good in themselves, although tlio methods of their opera- 
tions have by some been thought open to criticism. To meet this desin* 
higher-grade primarj' s(hools are increasing every day. In the larger 
towns of Scotland they have for year’s been common, and unless sonu'- 
thing is soon done to revive the secondary schools tliey will become more 
common still. The manufacturing towns of England are not only fol- 
lowing in the same course, but sometimes currying it- farther'. Of the 
inteUe(5tual stimulus which such schools produce there cannot be any 
doubt. Too strict a limitation of the primary school vvoirld impose u bar 
upon the progress of the jroorcst children, which would be no economy of 
our resources. But it has been doubted by some whether these highcr- 
grado primary schools are not doing a work which should in great 
measure be done by ofher agency. Even so sound a friend of educa- 
tion us Bishop Temple has felt himself obliged to utter a protest. The 
School Boards who establish such schools admit that thov are for a class 
above tbo poor, and that they are attended by those Irom whom a 
higher iee could easily ho obtained,' were it not ‘that the higher fee 
■would deprive the school, not of the grant only, hut oi*in»p^ion. 
There can be no greater proof of the advance made 1^ the ii^dlc 
class in their ideas of education than their insistance upon Ih^pec^on 
as a proo:f of the efficiency of a school. Hai’d experience hits taught 
them that their children, educated for £8 or £10 a year at the 
“ Classical and Commercial Academy,” ai-e not fit to meet on, equal 
terns the children of the working classes trained in the inspected 
school, and they have accordingly discarded the “Academy,”- and 
require that, paying rates, they should also have the i^e^t. f^. tho 
efficiency which is to he found in rate-supported schools. They.ihaTe 
no wish to avoid paying a reasonable fee, and would willqig^,pay 
more than the code limit of 9d. a week if they did not-^thei^l^-^lo^ 
the right to inspection, accept the .'proof ,of 

>Yithoat tho grant in ; but as inspection can be* got enfy 
grant, they.are, noi tio us ^ tefnse 
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get the one withotttiiw other; Several Of the larger School Boards 
in Scotland hove for sevw years heen begging to have the sooimdary 
or hurgh schools, which are under the management of the. l^oards, 
inspected by the Scotch Educatimi Department, but the Department 
hai^ been obliged to refuse their urgent invitation, because the func- 
tion, was not one which was held by the Treasury, to come within the 
provface of tho Department The School Boards make no secret of 
the fact that hundreds of paronte are thereby diiven to the cheaper 
schools, where they get the benefit of tho grant. Can there he any 
proof mcHre palpable of what we lose by not having a Ministry which 
could * organize, test, and stimulate tho education of tho middle 
closes, which are now being driven out of the secondary schools into 
the felemcntaiy, and which may well absorb to theinselvos in time the 
advantages of tho elementary schools, established chiefly for the 
benefit of the poorest class ? We liave revised endowments, wo have 
cstahUshod tho endowed schools upon a new footing, vv'c have .pro- 
scribed their programmes. But having done so, from tho fact that 
no proper educational authority has been constituted which could 
keep an outlook on the w'holo educational field, we leave it absolutely 
to chance to decide whether tho programmes ara followed, whether the 
school has any pupils, whether tho endowments are applied in accord- 
ance with the scheme. The Endowed S(!hoolB Commissioners have set 
before themselves two types of schools— one tho classical scihool which 
may form a stepping-steme to the university, and the other the com- 
mercial or modem etthool.* But there is no certainty that the distinc- 
tion, which may have boon carefully adapted to tho wants of each 
locality, shall bo preserved. Wo arc apt to four monotony from 
organization, hut there is nQ.|nonotony so ahsuluto and so deadening 
as that which comps from imorgonizcd imitation. The master of the 
grammar school is always apt to fancy himsolf the colleague of tho 
heed master of Eton ; and because it is su^lposcd to add to his dignity, 
he preserves tho tradition of a decayed classiotil school becaiise na 
central authority can transform him into something better and more 
useful, and thereafter require him to adhere to the transformation. 

Tho truth is that this inspection of tho endowed schools is a matter 
whi(di adbnits of no«delay. So far as Scotland is concerned, tjjio Edu- 
caticnial .Endowments Act of 1883 ma4o such inspection uecessaiy in 
endowed schools ; and tho Scotch Dopartment, hitherto 
primary ins^iiction, is consequently confronted with tho 
to^iv^^ipe^hg secondary whools. But England still stands where 
it N:Tbaw ago the State held back because it was asserted that 
disliked hpnrforenoe, and because interforenoe, was 
sqpd|l^ wo^ proda^ monotony. The middle class itself faV. 

'.f5’ • ‘ \'v'' ’ ’ ■ ' 

(}}' oh tho.imelMod, md to Hui^Beok 
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t^itiod thoKSc assertions^ and asks tliat the State shall give a guarantee 
of efficiency. Wc have attempted reform; we have attempted it in a 
half-hearted way ; yet all the good, such as it is, which refotm has 
siccoraplished has been due to its giving a certain amount of organiza- 
tion. And now, from our dread of enforcing this organization, wc 
nre standing aloof, and allow the results of our efforts to drift as they 
may. How long is this yran rifnito to continue ? We have attempted, 
as a State, to delegate our duties. Wc have jmshed them off upon 
the universities, Avho can, after all, overtake but a fragment of the 
duty, and who have no 2><nver to insist upon publicity, or organiza- 
tion, or even attention to a prescribed programme. Wo arc invited 
to come forward, and arc assured that intervention is not feared. Wc 
4 n*o infonnod that the want of inspection hy the State is emptying 
the endowed schools, and forcing School Boards to build alongside of 
them other schools which shall receive grants, and have the advan- 
tage of the best educational guidance avuihiblc;, while the endowed 
Kchools remain untested, immovable, and useless. Is there anything 
but the veriest podantrj'' in this dread of State ini or vent ion, simply 
because it may produce a monotony against which all our social habits, 
all our national feelings, all the security of local control, most effijc- 
tuaJly defend us ? I'ho schools have their own endo^Tnents, which 
do not exist in Fram^o. They have Ihcir own governing bodies, 
unknown in France. The teaclier holds his office not at the will of 
the State, us is the case in France. Wo cannot jmsibly destroy local 
independence. But ^ve can help it, stimulate it, guide it, and apjdy 
to it the tost for which it asks. We refuse to do so because of an 
imaginary bugbear of monotony, w^iicli it is supposed will be the 
result of the action of an organized Ministry of Education. 

But there are, besides the organization of secondary schools, other 
functions of a nature more delicate, from w^hich a Idinistry of Educa- 
tion could not stand aloof. The field of universitj^ education caunot- 
remain unknown to it. Whatever may be the relations of the State 
to the older universities, resting, as they do, entirely upon their tra- 
ditions, their vast authoritj' and reputation, and their wealth, yet it is 
certain that the State has assumed to itself an authority, as yet unde- 
fined, with respect to them ; that through a Department, other than 
the Education Department, it has made itself a final legislative court 
for them ; that it has gone hand in hand Svith the promoters of 
tho recent extension of the university system ; and ^ye cannot sjupposc 
that its operations in this direction are to be brought suddenly to a 
close. The State has established a university in London, whose {unc- 
tion it is now proposed to extend from examination to teaching. 
Funds, entirely at the disposal of the State, have lately bemi appj&3d 
to found the Royal University of Irelrad. Charters have been gran^ 
to the Victoria University^aBid to the Colleges of W^ea; and it was only 
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by the accident cf Ac, Connection of the Education I)c|>attment with 
the Piivy Councilt that the terms of these charters came within the 
view of the Education Department, with whose functions that of 
granting such qharters has nothing whatever to do. If a college seeks 
'to estahlish itself as an ordinary company, without adding the word 
“ Limited ” to its name, it must apply to the Ihiilway Department 
’ of the Board of Trade. If a grant is made to the Boyul Society for 
purposes of research, there is no educational authority which has any 
knowledge of the fact, or can express any opinion as to its hearing 
upon the educational or scientific interests of the country os a wholo. 
The vote for the British Museum is brought forward by a private 
member of the House, who happens to be a trustee, and is arranged 
between the trustees, who have no necessary government responsi- 
bilitj', and the Treasurj', who have no nocessarj' educational or scien- 
tific knowledge or interest. The operations of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are producing a great change in the Avhole methods of 
education, higher and lower, but they are os absolute*!}' dissociated 
fiom any educational authority exercised by the State, as if no 
such authority existed. In short., the State is moving forward in 
this sphere of work, with ever-increasing responsibilities, with new 
tasks thrust upon her, with fresh interests to bo encouraged, keener 
competition to meet, and more imperative need fur stimulating all 
energies ; and yet her means for tho public encouragement of science 
and for the development of education remain as little organised and 
as much wanting in unity as they were, when for the first time she 
perceived, nearly half a century ago, that any such task was before 
her. On every side her operations are increasing ; and yet so timid 
is she as to tlic effect of her own action, that she seems to adopt every 
means of coneoaUng that she has any such function ut all. If State 
interference is dangerous, is it rendered less dangerous by being 
exorciBeJ through a dozen channels, instead of being concentrated in 
one responsible administration ? 

In any system of organization which may ultimately be adopted, it 
is not likely that wo shall attempt to imitate too closely the French 
model. Those, as has been already ftiid, ^o are concerned with its 
administration, knew how complicated it is, and would be the last to. 
couhtel such indiscriminating imitation. But there is one part of it 
wo nught with advantage adopt. As we have seen, the autho- 
i^^.the Education Department is legally vested in the Committees 
of .dbuxxiSl, apart from whom the really responsible Ministers norai- 
naHy jios^esB no power. But such a committee can obviously cxer- 
functions ; while its constitution (being made up of 
of the Cabinet) mnders it unfit fbr or^iuuy 
conki^j^'putpoees. .Biit’4t ' prem^ly for eonmltative 
that ah^ cotineil^taso^NUed;^^^ Minster of Education ought pro- 
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l)crly to exist; while it should be cut off, in ni^e as well as im fact, 
from 'all executive functions. We have what might serve as a model 
for such a council in the Conseii SupSriettr of the French Ministry. 
In a few matters that council exercises a judicial authority which it 
would probably be bettor without; but for the most part it confines' 
itself to advice and dcUbf^ration at the regular periods of its meetings. 
In the Pennanent Stiction of the council the Minister has constantly 
ut his hand a committee', which in no way interferes with his respon- 
sibility, and which ought, if properly organized, to introduce no delay 
or friction into the machinery, but which may serve admirably to 
keep him in touch of the feeling of the leading educational authori- 
ties of tlie country, l)eing composed of men snfficieiitly apart from 
the excoutivo to be independent, and yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
working of the educational machine to be practically useful. Modified 
to suit our wants, such a council or committee could not but bo of 
infinite use to a Minister of Education, in the scKous task that must 
lie Ixsfore him. It must be for him to apply the influence of the 
State throiighout the whole sphere of educational acti\ity, with suffi- 
cient force to guide, to stiinuhite, and to cnlighteii, but with sufficient 
moderation to avoid harassing interference and prevent the necessity 
(»f having to reckon, as enemies, with the forces of independent 
opinion, variety in local requirements, and a healthy resistance to 
mechanical routine. It must be his to show how the organized opera- 
tions of the State can bring to the development of her own resources, 
not the meddlesome officioxianess of a vexatious bureaucracy, nor the 
ill-digested scheming of crotchet-mongers, but the combined and 
measured force of cirilized society, that “ partnership in all scienoe, 
in all art, in every virtue, in all jMjrfection,^’ which it^is the chief 
ftmetion of the Slate to express. These are thtf words of Burke. 
May we notj at this moment, add, with some urgency, a pa{*tnership 
that may help us to all prudence, all courage, and idl strength ?. 

Henrx Craxk. 
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i r h certainly not iioecssaiy that to every play, as to every fable, a 
moral easily deduciblc from it hliould be uttucliod ; though every play 
that presents a true picture of life must almost as a matter of course 
teach some lesson. Othello is the drama of jcalousj-, Macbeth the 
drama of ambition, Romeo and Juliet the drama of jiassionato love ; 
but it was not <o show the danger of of ambition, or of 

passionate love, that these dramas were writt(»ii. A iricture of the 

green-eyed monster,'* in all its hideousness, «)ccurs in the first ; a 
reflection on the futility of “ vaulting ambition ” in the second ; and 
a warning of tlie "‘violent <‘nds " produc'd by “violent dMights *' in 
Iho tbirfl. The moral puiiKise of the play, sn])i)Osing such a purjioso 
to exist, is not, howev^r, in cither ease made ob\ious. Tu numbc'rs of 
the most su(‘cessful plaj s of modern Franco, on the .other hand, we 
iind a moral tlu'sis adopt<xl bidorohand and deliberately worked out 
by dramatic iiu»ans. This moral thesis does not noiM'ssurily embody 
a high moral noHoii. It may bo, and often is, paradoxical in 
<‘hara(‘ter. The one thing ess<‘ntial is that it shall assert a principle, 
and present a case of us dramatic a ehuracter as jM)S8iblc in illustra- 
tion of it. The moral which, as before remarked, b(‘]ongs to over}'' inci- 
dent in life, is not always an evident one; nor in the finest works of 
art do(*s the moral e\ or lie conspicuously on the surface. Hut if a 
vivacious comedy or a dramatic jday is sjiocially intendexLto teach or 
rather to prove something, it is us well that tliere should bo no 
mistake about it ; aud in these cases the audience is geuerttlly infonned 
in the first act of \that iu the succeeding acts the author jn'oposes to 

demonstrate. A Frencli drama of incidents has ofU'ii no moral 

• , 

beyuod the familiar — ^not to (say vul|;|;nr — one that wtuo prowpors and 
vice does not ; and though each of Victor Hugo's dramas teuohoH some 
special lesson it might sometimes he difficult, but for the preface, to 
discover it. Numbei's of French dramas, however, deal not only 
with facts of life but also in an explicit r^ucr with its theories, 
and ithongh often iiftmoral arc constructed on what may he called a 
moral basis. , 

In that edifying work, XhePink Xhtninox^ior instance, the complicated 
andceltahdy very ingenious intrigue which forms the substance of the 
piece has its origin in an argument between two ladies, one a thorough 
Pariman, the other a simple*mindod and rather backward provincial, 
08 to, jffie true nature aud appropriate treatment of husbands. A 
hu4tqii^,VK(cetding to tho Parisian lady, is never perfeet; and the 
wise wile is who pardons his "sUght slips ’gainit tmot times” 
and, to avoid dri^g him to humiliating buhtorfages and denials, 
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pretends even not .to see them. In the long run a husband will be 
grateful to rach a wife, and she may be sure in a general way of his 
fidelity and affeolion ; whereas to u wife too tigilant and toe hnpla* 
cable he will bo obliged to behave with a duplicity which, reacting 
upon his own sensitive nature, will make him despise himself and 
detest her. 

A good many modern French plays are in fact pamphlets in 
dramatic form ; and suine of them have suffered as works of art from 
having been too evidently written with a purpose. The dramatist 
who wishes to jjrovc the truth of a proposition put forward him- 
self will of course make hie characters act as it is necessary they 
should act in onlcr to give the desired result. He must not violata 
probability in too flagrant a niaiuier, and his pluy will scarc.ely succeed 
if the denouement seems altogether unnatural ; but even while 
ttbserving these conditions he may, and usually docs, so mould his 
personages as to moke them quite exceptioiuil ; "though it is with these 
exceptiouul personages that he w'orks towards establishing his general 
rule. The interesting thing, however, in connection with the moral 
and philosophical plays of modem Franeti is not any lesson that they 
teach, but the fact that such plays exist, showing as it docs that the 
theatre in France is much more than a place of amusement. It is a 
place of. discussion, in wliich every question tliat agitates society is 
treated, and often in several different pieces from several different 
points of view. Absurdities of the day (such as those of scstheticism) 
are satirised no doubt on our own stage. But the social questions 
dealt W'ith on the French stage are often of a fur graver character 
than any counocttid w'ith di-ess. This was the case even with M. 
Sardou’s Familk Bvnoiton, notoriously a costume piece, and dependent 
in a large measure for its success on ita amusing axaggerations of the 
exaggerated costiiiues of the day. But it was more than , that. It 
touched upon many other follies akin to that of exaggeration in dress ; 
and was really a stage echo of M. Bupin’s celebrated pamphlet on 
Le Luxe effreni dee Femmes, M. Sarilou’s exhilarating picture of 
the unbridled luxury of women caDed for no reply, and in fact 
admitted of none. Hifi eloifhcnt apostrophe to white muslin, “0 
sainte inoussclinc,” was criticised in the press omeoonomical grounds, 
tho work of “ getting up ” a muslin dress being neither so simple 
nor so inexpensiA'o us 11. Surdou h^ imagined. But admittiQg the 
existence of the evils that he attacked i^wus impossible to defend 
them. Similarly w’hen, in the lively days of 1848, La' Propriiti dest 
le Vol was brought out, and the serpent of !Men was presented on tho 
stage with the hat and spectacles and thp very- physiognomy of M. 
Proudhon, it was not likely that any dramatist would take ^ port 
of tho Socialists and sock to reprint ipdividualLmi as ridi^oas. 
Thu right to labot^” fS aswrted in this saine*piece by. a dentist 
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firithout patients, who indsts' as a matter of principle on pnlling out 
the to^ of the first person ho meets. This again could he met by 
no punter-presentation from a socialistic point of view, nor would 
the Governnmnt have permitted it ; for despite the article in the 
ContUMion of 1880, declaring that “ the censorship is abolished' and 
cannot bo re-established,” it has never been found possible to 
dispense in France with stage censorship, which, temporarily set aside 
as a result of some revolutionary movement, .has always been re- 
established before long. So necessary, indeed, had it become under the 
second French Kepublic, to restinin the Aristophanic tendencies of the 
newl^mancipatcd dramatists, that the censorship wont to eAtrcinos, 
and^ot content with prohibiting political subjects interfered willi 
soe^ subjects also. ITius it was under the second French Republic 
^mt the younger Uumas’ sympathetic picture of the woman who has 
■f' pne astray (La Tmaata, as she is considerately called in the Italian 
version* of the play) was objwtod to by the ccnsorsliip, nor was it 
until the Empire that La Danie nur Camilias could be brought out. 

It woiild probably be a mistake to see in this piece any delilwratc 
attempt to raise up the fallen woman. The play wa.s only a dramatic 
version of a novel by the same author for which the subject had been 
famished by the life and death of' a certsun Marie Duplcssis — ^whose 
story Dickens, becoming acquainted with it during a visit to Paris, 
had at one time proposed to treat. La Dame aiij" Camilias was 
in any case destinc'd to achieve such popularity that for a time the 
class to which the heroine belongs became invested with unustial 
interest. Vice by being represented as consumptive lost all its gross- 
ness ; but no sooner had the play attained its maximum of success 
than the discovery was made that it rested on a wrong moral basis. 
It ''rehabilitated the courtesan ; ” and M. Theodore Barriere, assisted 
by the inevitable ' collaborateur, undertook to set matters right In* 
exhibiting that objectiouable personage in her true colours. The 
outcome of this undertaking was Les FUles de Marhre: too fine a name 
for them according to Th^ophilc Gautier, who preferred as a substi- 
tute L&t Filks de Platre. Instead of dying of We, complicated by 
phthisis, -with claims to forgiveness l)a8cd on her having “loved 
much,” the leading lady of M. Barri^rc’s piece reduced her lover to 
pqvwty ,aad despair, mysonsciously ruined his talent, and consciously 
him. when she could no b>ngt'r extort money from him. Tlic 
'Ites ybting woman avowedly worshijqjcd was not love but gold. 
SheWaA'ffi^ut pity, without remorse; nor did the author think fit 
to oonteast with her a more amiable spccim'en of depravity- — 

ovW' i^' ;|)tima8 has .jfiaoed ride by side with his tender-hearied 
Mdilrg^itHte^authier, the selfish and ignoble Prudence. March, the 
chief ;ef - tie' Girh -is doubtless a mncF more common 

chamter in tie vvllnldi than Maj-^mte GAithier ; and Bahsac, who 
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knew the world, had anticipated in only ono of hit oharactorsr-tiie 
\iafortutiate Ooralie->all the best points in Mai'guerite 0aothier, 
whereas he had anticipated in half-a-dozen- difEercnt eharaeters, '&nni 
Madame do Momofie downward, the worst points in But 

though Marco may have been a good deal truer to nature than/Mar- 
giierito Gauthier she was far loss interesting ; and the picture of a 
hJlen woman saved by an access of genuine feeling was much more 
agreeable than that of a degraded one dragging to his destruction a 
miserably weak man. 

The ^rls of Marble seemed, however, to M. L4on Laya too hard, 
too cold ; and to show that women might lead iriegular lives, and 
yet be kind and generous, he wrote Les Coeurs d'Or. Here two 
young women, attached bj* anti-matrimonial ties to two young men, 
find that they arc preventing them from making suitable marriages 
in a docent sphere of life. The young men know what, in a worldly 
])oint of view, they ought to do, but arc restraihed by good feeling 
and the rcmembaance of past affection from doing it. Tlic young 
women, however, resolve to sacrifice themselves. They take tho 
initiative in breaking off tho connection, and by doing so prove that 
they have “ hearts of gold." This sentimental piece, written in tho 
style called “ honnfite,” did not meet with anything like the success 
of tho highly emotional Dame am Camillas, or of the cynical Filks 
<lc Marbre; nor did it close the stage discussion as to the goodness or 
badness of a particular class of women— :a discussion which, indeed, 
might have been carried on for an indefinite time, seeing thait the 
class in question comprises a great number of different specimens, 
from Cleopatra — ^that “ reino entretenue,” as Heine called her — ^to 
the Esther of Balzac’s Sjjknikurs et Mishres d'mie Courtipane. 

Then arose the question — suggested, no doubt, Wy M. Laya’s Ooeurs 
d’Or — ^whether a woman really possessing a heart of gold, ought to 
be, abandoned whenever it suited tho convenience or the caprice', of 
her lover to get' rid of her. M. Leon Gozlan took one 'view' of the 
matter apd M. Einilo Augior the other ; tho former dovelojung his 
ideas on thc'sUbject in a, singly act, the latter in a fbll-sizcd druma. 
In L4on Gozlon’s charming Uttlc piece, La Fin dit Motnan, cu Com- 
ment on se dibarasse d'uite Maitresse, a young man*is'repFCs$nted as so 
hopelessly attached to a young woman whom ho has omitted to xanrry, 
that his ^onds, as “ men of the w<g'ld," tUnk it necessary to.;q>^ 
to him <m tho subject. The attachment has lasted a considerable 
time, and it is explained to him that it will bo mere 'weaknessi^this 
part to allow it to continue any longer. He is invited to join ii^-yhl- 
ling party to' Italy, and is mockingly told that he' will want .tabn^b^ 
his mistress 'with .him. Me repels the taunt, tmd, in. re^xm^'^ ^ 
suggestiorL of -one., of x^es abot.on the 8«hjb^^!|^The 

separation ha-ving'^h^ .oh,fB divisien vf househx^ oE^ts 
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takiis {dace.; BiSoulties' erase tiie appropriation’ of Cidrtaui 
objects to whioti a senlamental interest belongs, and which ewh, from 
regs^ifor the other, wishes to retain. A farouritc dog is disputed 
for ; and yirlaxai it is arranged that he shall be the prt)perty of the one 
he goes to ino^ willingly, the* faithful animal hesitates between tho 
two, and m^tains an attitude of strict but friendly ncutralitj'. 
Lastly, there is a child’s miniature which neither will consent to 
part with; and thus, little by little, the impossibility of the, separa- 
tion is made manifest. The young man takes the young woman with * 
him to Italy. But ho wins his bet all the same, for he is accompanied 
not by bis mistress but by his wife. 

As a counterpart to this work, in which an immoral situation is 
rectified by tho simplest means, may be taken M. Emile Augier’s 
Mariaffe d’Oli/mpe,' in which a similar situation is, by similar means, 
made to yield terrible and tragic results. Only M. Augier’s young 
woman happens to be hot at all tho same sort of personas M. Qozlan’s 
young woman ; so that whereas to abandon the one ^’ould have been 
culpable and foolish, to introduce the other into decent society 
was reckless and criminal. 

Biunas showtid before long a disposition to turn, not against his 
own ■views, but of riews supposed to be his. Whatever allow- 
ances inight be made for a woman in thopo.sition of Marguerite G-au- 
thier, a real wife ought not, according to his very original idea, to 
deceive her husband. He exhibited, in Diane <k Iajh, a lady who took 
this liberty, and who was shot in consequence by her justly indignant 
spouse. 

M. Dumas’ File Natnrel, in which a father disavows his son, until 
at last the youpg man finds himself in such a position that he can in his 
turn disavow his falhcr, gave rise to a good many pieces on the same 
subject, ^e half-dozen or dozen plays in which it is shown that 
irregtilar relataons between men and women are likely to have 
awkwaid consequences, are, as studies of social problems, scarcely 
wor& dwelling v^n. Eveiy one knows that (as in La Fiammim) 
the son of a prima donna who has. mij»cond\{ctcd herself may find 
difficidtiee in his way when he proposes to marry a girl whose parmts 
nreieimnently reqxictablo ; and wo need no sensational dramatist to 
teach. ns (as . in Ooralie), ^t an officer whose, mother has amassed a 
lar|^‘^|S^hx^. the most jfhamofnl means may, in spite of his per- 
son«i^z|i^t4 10^ with slights and indignities. 

Qendre de M, Poirier started the son-in-law as 
a In this comedy^ one of the best of modem rimes, 

a has married his ^ughter to a penniless oristonmt, 

whn;)^^i^^^|jhe,hquBehei^ 8|anptaou8 style the fa^r- 

in-Kir'fl^til^imi;i^ in ^W.wt^of 1^^ l^o/^aeort of 

coantoi:{M'trasfan^e4 ;hy M.! Augier & m Dean Mortage ; 
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which, while sparing fathers-in-law, exposes the thoughtlessness of 
some niothers-in-law who expect their ^ughters’ husbands, not only 
to take charge of their affairs, but to accompany them to eisseniiig 
parties and balls. Tliis to a scrious-iiiindcd young man would doubt- 
less be a great trial ; and in M. Augicr’s comedy the end of the 
matter is that the husband leaves the house of his rich raothor-in- 
law, and, followed at a ver\’’ dramatic crisis by his wife, sup})ort8 him- 
self by the exercise of his talents as a chemist, mechanician, and 
» inventor. Tlie mother-in-la>v, even when she possesses the advan- 
tage of being i*ich, is not a popular character on the French stage ; 
nor, apj^arently, on the Spanish stage either. There is, at all events, 
a modern Spanish comedy, called The Meadow Coat (the rough coat, 
that is to saj^ of the untrained, uncli 2 )pod horse), in which, as in Un. 
Bean Manage^ a rustic husband who rises early meets, on coming 
down in the morning, his wife and mother returning from a late ball. 
In M. Augicr’s corresponding scene the husbiind has been reading 
and writing all flight when the two ladies in their ball dresses sud- 
denly burst upon his solitude. 

Le OeAidre dv M- Boieier^ too, was the progenitor, or at least the 
callcr-into-existence, of another son-in-law piece called Len Bctitea 
Maim^ in whicdi a son-in-law of fashionable tastes and habits, but 
without money of his own, is harshly treated by a father-in-law, who 
insists upon his adopting some occupation, and who ultimately, hy 
dint: of persecution and misrepresentation, separates him from his wife 
and forces him to become clerk and touter to a house agent. The 
moral of this amusing little comedy is not quite apiiaroiit to the 
unspectacled eye. The semi-burlesque proj)osition on which it rests 
is, however, to the effect that men with large hands arc intended by 
nature to make money, and men with small Siands to spend it. 
The piece belongs in any case to the son-in-law series, in ^ which, by 
its entertaining qualities, it may claim to hold an honourable place. 

The latest social subject dealt with by French dramatists has beeii the 
fertile one of divorce, w’^hicli M. Sardou has troated^oth seriously and 
comically. Before Odette and Bivorfom, ho had, Iiowevcr, written 
the less known Daniel iRochat, which ends with a ^vorce in Switzer- 
land, the divorced persons lx?ing of course citizens of the. Helvetian 
Republic ; and though the main subject of Dffmcl Bochat is the union, 
followed immediately afterwards ^y the ^separation, of two persons 
who are prevented from living together as husband and by 
incomi>atibility of religious convictions, it may all the same be blaissed 
with M. Sardou^s other divorce pieces. The author lets it-be ^en 
that the mistake made Rochat can easily bp reiiie^ed' in 

Switzerland, a country where divOTce is easy ; w^hereas it wou|d have 
been without rciAedy in where divorce was at that ^!)ae im- 

possible. The case, how^veit^, fhotigh an effective one for the dramatist 
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— at least for such a dramatist as M. Sardou — is of loo exceptional 
a character to merit attention from the dramatic moralist or legist. 

I^^practico of treating subjects of thp day in dramatic form is 
one wliich, from a purely artistic point of view, cannot be commended. 
The process involves almost necessarily forced motives and distorted 
characters. "Works, too, produced on this system, must, from the 
nature of the case, be of ephemeral interest. "NVho, for instance, now 
that Prance, like England, Germany, and the United States, has a law 
of divorce, can care for pieces in which tho interest turns upon the 
iniquity of treating as indissoluble every contract, to whatever painful 
consequences it may have led, which has once been signed in- 
presence of Monsieur le Moire ? In Shakospeuro and Moli^ so littl(> 
are affairsof the day touched upon (without over bi'ing made tlie subject 
of an entire work) that a reader might find it difficult to determine 
from internal evidence at what period either of these writers lived. 
The characteristic talk of Les Precieum is about the onlv indiention 
in the case of Molicre of the time to which the pieco^belongs. There 
is scarcely a work, on the other hand, from the jkju of M. Sardou 
(who may be taken as the representative comedy writer of modem 
Prance) wliich does not bear the impress and colour of the time, and 
which (especially in the case of his later pieces) does not in a very 
tliroct manner reproduce the incidents or reflect the ideas of the life 
around him. If immediate and striking succcas with a Paris audience 
be the author’s aim, it must be admitted that M. iSardou’s method 
is more effective than that of liis predecessor. Scribe, whose come- 
dies are mastci’pieces of ingenuity, but are for the most jairt inde- 
pendent of place and time. Many of Scribe’s pieces have been qiqte 
us successful in England as in Prance. This cannot be said of any 
of Sardou’s pl&ys, wjth the solitary exception of “ic« PaUe» de Motiehe," 
one of hjs earliest works, written at a time when Scribe was still his 
model. But so far as Paris at the present moment is concerned, 
M. Sardou hits the mark, and hits it harder than ever Scribe, did. 

The stage in France would be used for the discussion of political as 
well as social questions, did the censorship permit it. Of this we had 
u sign in • M. Sardou's Rabagas, produced soton after the Commune, 
in various pieces brought out daring the revolutionary days of 1848, 
jmd in JUs Conaques, which, after being previously rejected by the 
cen^t^hip, was authorisSd for representation just before the outbreak 
of ib^’Clriniean .war, when,*as a mitter of jKdicy, antagonism to Russia 
was ^Si^ittag^ and stimulated by the Government. As a rale, how- 
evw,‘‘;iflip^ peg^formance likely to call forth manifestations of political 
fee^gffci givo offencp to a friendly State, or to its pepple, is 
alloi^^J^’iit l^idou’s i’cncfe objected to as calculated to 

hui^^ tbe Americans ; anet the authorswif a little piece 

called he 0 ^ the ffve^ict comedy 
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of the same name — were required to change it because (as set forth 
iu a document which figures tunong the Papien aecrets de VBmpirc) 
nnmhcTB of ioroignors visit Paris and might be annoyed at 6 |pd 4 g the 
leading character of the* very objectionable little piece put forward as 
a typical lady from, abrt)ad! All social questions of ^e day have, 
however, for the last thirty years been left freely to the dramatist to 
treat as he may think fit Or it may be that such questions have 
always been loft to him, and that it is only daring the last quarter of 
ii century or so that he has thought fit to occupy himself with them. 

The true character of women who have none was the first theme 
to bo treated controversially, with examples in lieu of arguments ; then 
(ho dosirabilily of getting married in certain cases where the marriage 
ceremony had been disi)cnsed with ; then, in due time, the rights of 
natural children and their compromising effect in connection with 
mothers proiwsing to load a now Ufc. The son-in-lav^ question — of 
such slight interest to Englishmen — ^had meantime sprung up ; and 
the quiet, atu(|iouH son-in-law, bullied by his wife’s mother ; the 
jiiishionably extravagant son-in-law, devouring the substaxice of his 
wife’s father ; the idle but well-meaning son-in-law, misunderstood 
by evciy one, were turn by turn exhibited. Finally, the divorce ques- 
tion produced a whole crop of pieces, serious and ■ comic ; and it may 
bo that the treatment of this question by a succession of dramatists, 
who dwelt on the misery and disgrace resulting from marriages prac- 
tkmlly dissolved, but legally indissoluble, had some effect in hastening 
(ho adoption of M. Ffaquet’s Bill. The cruel position of a husband 
cliaincd to a disreputable wife, and unable to set himself free, has 
been shown in one of M. Sardou’s most effective pieces, which, thirty 
years ago, when England also was without a divorce law, would have 
lieen !is effective in England as in France. But it was difficult for 
English audiences to realise the situation ; and now that continued 
wedlock lietweon husbands add -wives who hate one radthaf is no 
longer enforced by law, the difficulty for French audiencod niay soon 
1)6 equally great. With the passing of M. Naquet’s Divorce Bill such 
pieces as the Odette of M. Sai-dou, the Diane de Lye of M.-* Alm^dre 
Dumas the younger, aiid the' Piammina of M. Mario Ucht^ lost all 
significance. Wlien the pressure of the matrimooial knot has become 
quite unbearable it is now no longer necessary either that riie wife 
should retire to a convent or that the husbemd should bo ahoi; > The 
difficulty is solved by the simpler, thongH less dramatio^ Jhea^S. a 
divorce. It is matter of publicity that immediately ‘a{ti§r.. H. 
f^aquot’s .Bill became law the author of La Mammina 
this view of his own. matrimonial trouble. , . 

There has beeh,a recent instance, too, in Qeini^y, of ^,iiqib|^ bf 
the day^r-this time ^ seriqus ehc-^being d^t 
Die Gr^n iSra, a play- Imnlanf contains Wsmkm 
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cxliibition of that prejudice against everything Jewish, to which in 
Oormany tho high-sounding name of anli-ti^niticism has been given. 
In a veiy ingenious snooession of scenes he shows that the widow , 
who by reason not only of her Jewish faith, but also of her low origin, 
is deemed by her husband’s relatives unworthy to succeed to his 
nobiliaay estate, is an excellent and charming Avoiuan, who w'ould not 
bo out of place even in tho very highest position. The tribunal before 
which the case is brought takes just this riew of the matter, and the 
Countess Lea triumphs. But the dramatist’s argument in foAonr of 
tho Jews is somewhat w'eak ; and he leaves us (o suppose that if the 
Countess Lea had been an ill-bred, commonplace Jewess, instead of a 
Jewess of great refinement, the court might oquitablj^ have given 
judgment against her. A reply to Herr Lindau’s piece, such as in 
France it Avould certainly hav<* elicifid, might easily have been 
■written. But in Germany, as in England and all countries except 
France, .the stage hoi^ not enough hold upon society to cause social 
questions to be (»ften discussed in stage pieces. In Frupee, on the other 
hand, the public takes such an interest in the thiiati-e that the 
“ boards ” are almost to them what the platform is to tho English 
and tho Americans. 

The production of a whole series of pieces on onepariicular .subject 
of dohato implies a eoutinuons attention on tho part of the intelHgoiif 
public such as no stage but that of Paris — and the Paris stagconlr in 
modora times — scH'ius ever to lioA'c enjoyed. Until the end of the 
last century tho French dramatist was p(K»iiy paid, and as dramatist 
had little offered to him in the way of distinction beyond the hollow 
applause of the public. It was not until Beaumarchais obtained the 
decree fixing the remuneration to dramatic authors at so much per 
cent, on the gross receipts that 'wi’itcrs of all kinds, and of every degree 
of euuncnce, began to occupy thomscl|«s with the stage ; and it was 
not until nil the l)ost literary talent % tfio country had thus hmi 
attracted to the drama that the French Academy opened its doors to 
draSnatists as such. Victor Hugo was a i)orl first and «i dramatist 
afterwards. Tlio older Dumas was a dramatist first and a novelist 
afterwards — ^and he was never admitted*to th^ Academy at all. The 
election of Scribe, a /Iramatist, and virtually nothing elw*, was quite 
on ovffiit. Since that time, however, tho entry of a highly successful 
drasbatisiti pf long-ostahliShcd rc'putation into tho Academy has come 
to ^ lookpd upon as a matter of (^ursc. The last dramatist elected us 
80 ^ whs a very admirable farce ■writer, M. lAbiche, author of Un 
OAt^mfu dg PaiUe dltatk, he Voyage de M. Perrichon, Ixs Petitei, 
and other similar pieces, full of humour, but without thi‘ 
least wt^^denoioal p^retauions. 


.H. Svtbbhxan» Edwauds. 



ROYALTY AND VICEROYALTY IN IRELAND. 

I.-TIIE IKISH TICEROYALTY. ' • 

TrtE visit of tho Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland, and tlie 
holding of a Icvec and a dran'ing-room by Their Royal Highnessm.in 
Dublin, effectually dispose of the last remnant of argiunent for the 
Irish Viceroyalty or Lord Lieutenancy. Por, absurd as it may 
appear, it has mainly been upon social grounds that the Viccroyalty 
has of late years been defended. Society in Dublin, it was argued, 
would suffcrl trade with it, and Dublin would be reduced to a mere 
provincial town, if tho Viceroyalty wore abolished. . Political consider- 
ations were ignored, but yet, politically, the Viceroyalty had long 
been a blunder of the hugest nature, what one would almost call a 
device of tho enemy to prevent the realisation o£the objects for which 
the union was carried. Partly, however, because it was a convenient 
means of carrying on the government of Ireland, partly because its 
abolition would have been opposed on purely local grounds, it has 
boon continued to the present daj', despite all the disastrous poUtioal 
consequences necessarily ensuing from the existence of a separate 
executive for Ireland. Tho institution is coeval with tho English 
(ionncction with Irolond. After tho invasion of the country in the 
middle of the twelfth century and its nominaf conquest, Henry II. 
deterraint'd on retaining it as an appanage of the English Crown. 
Unable, however, to govern it in perwn, his presence being required 
in England, he committed the administration of its af&irs to a 
Deputy, or chief governor, or Viceroy. 

Since that date dynasties have ruled and passed* awa]f, parties have 
changed, the relation of the two countries to one another has under- 
gone the most extreme and viHl alterations, but the separate fonn of 
government has survived all vicissitudes. During the three hun- 
dred and tifty years that followed the first wave of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, the state of Ireland was one of constant strife and civil war. 
Thu Irish were unceasingly fighting amongst themselves and against 
the English. Deputy succeeded Deputy with « varying success or 
failure, and English influence alternately waxed and waned. When 
tho Tudors came to the throne the conquest *of the country had still 
to be effected. Tho accomplishment of thftt task fell to the lot of the 
successive Deputies. They were charged with the conduct in person 
of the n.umei'oas campaigns that were undertaken; they, were 
warriorp rather than statesmen ; and the ffffice of 'Deputy thuil. jeame 
to possess that ess^nt^y' military character which it rot aihe d^j dariog 
the reigns of the Tiidor Sotereigns. . It is yety intMresti3^j^tq.^flnd 
in the State pap»s laments whkdi ore aft well g^Wfiinded 
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now as they were then. First was the laiueiit tor the presence of 
the Sovereign.- Passages could be quoted expressing the belief that 
many' of the evils Ireland suffered under would be removed, or at 
least mitigated, if the Sovereign even occasionally visited that part 
of his dominionsj and the belief was unquestionably sound. 

Another thing complained of was the frequent change of Deputies, 
which prevented a definite policy being continued for any time. With 
the completion of the conquest of Ireland, and the accession of the 
Stuart dynasty, the military character of the office of Deputy almost 
ceased, and talents for organization and construction and administration 
were most in requisition. In James I.^s reign the Irish Parliament 
was vivified into life, and thenceforward the Deputy had the difficult 
tasli^ of managing a Parliament. He convoked Parliament, delivered 
the King's Speech, prorogued or dissolved Parliament, determined on 
the business to be submitted to it, unci, in fact, acted generally the 
part of sovereign and.prime minister rolled into one. The office was 
not in favour with the inhabitants of Ireland. The Deputy, or 
Viceroy, or, as somewhat later he came to be called, the Lord Lieu- 
"tenant, had from the earliest periiKl been identified in the public mind 
with the severe measures had recourse to in the conquest of Ireland. 
As the Clashing penal laws against Homan Catholics were inscribed 
in the Statute Book, and as he was charged with their enforcement, 
and with the mainflltuince of the political and social ascondnjicy of a 
section of the Protcstlints of Ireland over the r^st of tlic inhabitaniH 
of the country, he became a sort of religious persecutor in the 
eyes of the people, and their religious antipathies to him were added 
to their national ones. Now and then by chance some honourable 
. high-minded nobleman filled the place, and blessed the country with 
as beneficent ti rulc^us was possible under the circumstances, but too 
often, indeed generally, the name ^of the Lord Lieutenant was 
linked with measures odious to the ^^people, and he was regarded 
us the embodiment of evciything anti-Irish, auti-popular, and 
tyrannical. 

Until some time after the middle of the eighteenth century the 
authority of the office was nearly absolifte ; bat then the Irish Parlia- 
ment became a powey in the State, and the government of Ireland by^ 
the Viceroy was only carried on by crafty intrigues, by questionable 
devices, by undisguised bribery and corruption. lie was surrounded 
by a pack ravening • placc-tunters and would-be sinecurists, 

members of both branches of the Legislature ; and as he had often 
to induce them to adopt legislation which they disUked, or professed 
to dislike, means were rc^rted to which scarcely bear the test of 
investigatiou. The Viceroy was, in fact, the centre round which a 
most vicious system of govemm^t rovolved. « 

So long as Ireland possessed a separate Parliament, so long yms the 
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oxistfiicc of a Viceroy oi* T)(‘puty of the Sovereign a necessity. But 
in 1800 llie Union betA\’cen Great Britain and Ireland was carried, 
and the Irish Parlianionl ceased to exist. It would have l)een 
iiatural, as well as fit and i)roper, that the executive government 
of Ireland should IIkji liave hocii resumed in its entirety by the 
Sovereign, and that. tlH^ Trisli Viceroyalty should have been abolished 
simultaneously with tlie Parliament.* It was manih^stly an inaoih- 
plete union, which clul not unite tHe governments, as well as the 
Parliaments. liv(‘ry cousidoration of political finality in the great 
•scheme of union i)oint(.)d to making the measure as complete and 
liiial as possible* ; hut, owing to the condition of Ireland at the 
time, the continuaiKM^ of tlie Viceroyulty was deemed ncce-ssary. The 
(jouiitrv had just pa.ssod througli the severe ci*isiH of a desperate rebel- 
lion; English autliority liad for a long time hung doubtfully iii the 
bjlaiic(' ; tin* Irish I^irliaineiit as a system of government had jjroved 
a failure, and been ('x tin giii shod ; the embers of the rebellion were still 
smouldering auelf sputt(‘ring ; cmergeneies v/ere sure to arise reciuiriug 
instant decision and vigorous action; communication with England 
was difficult, uncertain, and slow — for in those days there were neither 
steamboats nor railways — and it was recpii.sitc that .some one having 
supr(*me authority, military as well as civil, should be on the spot, to 
deal with disturbanc(\s or otlicr urgent matters as they arose. Tbere- 
foi'c, though slioi'u of its rt*jil importance, and^)f its mii^on as 

the medium of eomniunieatioii Iwrivoen the Sovereign and the L'isli 
Parllainont, the Ti*ish Vieeroyalty was continued. 

The r(*asous for its abolition wert^ cogent in the extreme, in fact 
iiicont i-overtible, but the necessity for its continuance had temporarily 
to override the reasons. As years Aveiit by that necessity became 
le,ss and less. Whcji once the channel was bridged by steam, and 
distance aimihilatod by IIk* (dept rie telegraph, the necessity absolutely 
ceased ; but, uufortunalt'lv, tben the •stupendous blunder of continuing 
the Viceroyalty Avas not. I’t'cognised by British statesmen, and the 
results arc only too apparent now. 

Erequent attempts w(*ro made to conviiic*.o Parliament that a separate 
government in IrelandVas undesirable, but without success. In 182J1, 
in 18»‘>0, and in 1844 the subject was brought forward by private 
members. In 185() the mi.schief of the institution had become so 
patent that the Qovermneut was (^oiivineed, and Lord John Russell 
brought forw ard a Bill for the abolition the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and for the appointment of a fourtli Secretary of State. The 
House of Commons Avas so satisfied that the Vieeroyalty should be 
abolished, that the second reading of <he Bill was carried by a 
majority of two hundred and tAventy-fiA'e A otes, only seventy mem- 
bers voting against it. The Bill was supported by Conservatives 
as Avfll as by Whigs 8nd Radicals, by Mr. Gfladstone as avoII as 
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by Sir Robert Peel, but it was opposed by llie bulk of the Irish 
National party. 

Of the soundness of the general ground on which the proposed 
abolition was based there can be no dispute. The position of the 
Viceroy was unquestionably an anomalous one. He had the somblauco 
but not the immunity of royal dignity, and the responsibility but not 
the freedom of action of a Minister of the Crown. The office, instead 
of being regarded with the respect paid to the Sovoroigu, as devoid 
of party, was treated us a distiiicdy party one, for the Viceroy was 
but the servant of the Cabinet. Over and above all, however, was 
the all-conclusive consideration that, the two countries being united, 
there ought to be a single administration. Whilst the measure was 
under discussion in the House of CommouH, a debate on the subject 
was raised in the House of Lords by means of resolutions, and Ukj 
abolition of tlie Yiceroyalty met with the opposition of the Duke of 
Wellington. The grounds upon which he opposed it were, that, 
during the previous tbu years, a continued scries ot military operations 
liad been carried on in Ireland. The requisite opci'atioiis, he said, 
had according to the const itutioii to bo arranged by the military 
and chief civil authorities. If the Jjurd Licuiouaiicy were abolished, 
thcj chief civil authorities would bo the lord mayor or mayors; 
and as Mr. O^Coimell, the leader of Irish agitation, had recoiitly 
been Lord Mayor of Dublin, it would not be safe so to alter 
the constitution as give him, or persons like him, a voice in any 
military urr^ngoincnts for the suppression of poimlai* disturbances. 
It would have been easy enough to have coal rived moans for moot- 
ing the objection thus raised by the Duke ot \V(‘llingtou, but the 
Government tamely submitk^d to the opposition, and Ijord John 
Russell abandoned the Bill. 

Since then no Gfovernraent has renewed Lord John Russeirs 1)10- 
posal ; and yet, in the fivo-aud-thirty } ears that liave elapsed, the 
reasons for the maiutenanee of the Lord LicutenaiKjy have boon grow- 
ing weaker, the argumeuts for its discontinuance stronger and more 
convincing. Tlic importance of the office has steadily been diminish- 
ing ; the patronage has sunk to the smallest proportions ; political 
influence it has none. One by one, in fact, its honours and its privi- 
leges have been departing from it, and its duties becoming more 
circumscribed, liven speially it no hmger fulfils its object. All the 
j)olitieal disadvantages of Jiuviiig^x separate executive government for 
Ireland, however, unfortunately remain in their full strength. Fii’st 
ahd foremost, the system of governing Ireland by a separate executive 
is a constant and visible expression of belief on the part of the 
Imperial Government Ireland cannot yet bo recognised * as an 
integral part of the kingdom, and that a different form of government 
has permanently to tts maintained for that country. ^ 

mm2* 
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Then the existence of a Viceroy, and the government of Iceland 
in the name of a Viceroy, absolutely hides the Crown itself. The 
name of the Sovereign has principally beep connected in Ireland 
with the most unpleasant of all associations, namely, prosecutions or 
judgments in the courts of law. The person of the Sovereign has 
seldom been seen in Ireland ; and amongst a people imbued, perhaps, 
more than any other with the capacities for personal loyalty and 
devotion, no oppoi*< unity lias been afforded for showing loyalty, none 
given for evoking and encouraging it. There is nothing round which 
the spirit of loyalty can gather. The circumstances which in England 
tend to evoke that personal loyalty to the throne and empire never 
have existed, nor do they now exist in Ireland; the upper classes 
have had the poor and over-changing substitute for the Sovereign in 
the mimetic institution of a Viceroy ; to the lower classes the 
English Sovereign has ever been but a name. 

The Viceroyalty, moreover, is a visible and perpetual reminder of 
the sturmy and miserable history of the past, which it wDuld be well 
for all sides to let sink into oblivion as quickly as possible. But, 
most of all, it is a direct bar and impediment to the incoiporation of 
the two countries into one. More than anything else, it is, in the 
fullest and direst degree, responsible for the slowness with which the 
great scheme of the union is approaching completion, and for the 
great variance of feeling at present between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By being the source of special or particular legislation for 
Ireland it has been a powerful factor in keeping the two countries 
apart, for nothing tends to keep countries apart so much as diver- 
gence of legislation. So long as the Irish Viceroyafty or separate 
executive government for Ireland is maintained, so long will the 
I)olitical union of the two countries be impracticable. 

It is further to be remarked that the form of govemmmit existing in 
Ireland is absolutely unique, and altogether anomalous. Ireland is not 
incorporated with Great Britain, inasmuch as she has a separate execu- 
tive government. She is not governed as a colony, for, though she has a 
governor as the colonies have, she has not separate legislatures as they 
have. She is not governed^ as India or as a Crown colony, for, 
although she hai| a governor as they have, she sends representatives 
to the British Parliament, w'hich they do not. In fact, she has neither 
4he honour of forming an absolute part of the kingdom, nor has gjho 
the independence of a self-governing colojiy. Om the very highest 
grounds of political principle, on the very broadest grounds of political 
expediency, the institution of the separate executive government of 
Trohind should be abolished. 

. Whilst so much can be said against the institution, no imaginable 
argiunent can be urged in its favour except a still-existing necesaty. 
There remains therefore for consideration the ^egtion, Is the Vice- 
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royalty still- indispensable for the government of Ireland P ” First, 
let us consider its duties, and whether fox their discharge the Vice- 
royalty 'must bo maintained ; and, next, whether some otheV arrange- 
ment for their performance could not be made, which would not be 
open to the objectiona that exist against the Viceroyalty. It 
will enable one the better to realise what are the duties of the 
Tiord Lieutenant, if one eliminates those departments of public 
affairs in which he has no authority. Some persons, even those who 
ought to know better, are under the impression that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is at the head of all public departments in Ireland, and that 
every branch of the government of the country comes within his 
cognizance. This is very far from being the case. A largo number 
of them are completely independent of him, and are under the control 
of the head departments in London ; and it is a noticeable fact that 
there is 'less trouble aJt)Out them, less friction in their working, and 
less agitation against them than against those under the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Thus the Post Office, with its branches spread all over the country, 
is pa^t of the imperial department, and is under the Postmaster- 
General in London, The Lord Lieutenant has nothing whatever to 
say to it. Then thei’e are the Customs and Inland Eevenue depart- 
ments, which are also under the head departments in London. With 
them the Lord Lieutenant has no concern. The authority in those 
matters falling within the province of the Board of Trade, is exercised 
in Ireland by the Board of Trade. The administration of the Fac- 
tory Acts, and Gunpowder and Explosives Act is in the hands of the 
Home Secretaiy. The Valuation Office and the. Board of Public 
Works are under the direct authority of tho Treasury. The Irish 
Local Government Board and the" Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
are under the authority of the Chief Secretary to tho Lord Lieutenant. 
In fact, in many of the most important departments of the State — 
departments going a considerable way to make up the sum-total of 
government — ^the Lord Lieutenant has no authority whatever to 
interfere. * • 

In what, then, h%s he authority ? First must bo mentioned the 
portion of his duties which are performed in conjunction with, or 
rather "bjr and with thd advice of,” the Privy Council of Ireland. 
This august body is a legsmy also^of the pre-Fnion period, but it is 
only the shadow of the Irish Council of previous days, no longer the 
home for factions, no longer the focus of intrigue, no longer a 
grca^l^tdr in the ever-seething whirlpool of Irish politics. Its 
^cthK^ now.arefew and lormal, and in the more important, sudh 
as proujiatnatiohs under the Frevmition of Grimes Act«nd Arms Act, 
it does more than register the concli^dons arrived at by the 
Lord Lieumant, fenr in its . relation to the Govenunent it is an 
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executive rather than a (tcliberative body. Since the severance of 
Church and State in Irc^laml its duties have dwindled to those <?f tho 
most insignificant charactfT, and it mainly concerns itself now with 
cattle diseacje orders, bj e-laws for the Irish fisheries, and the number 
of and salaries of a I i oiiflants in lunatic asylums. Of late Parliament 
has shoTvm a tondoncy to throw on it the dutj" of framing bye- 
laws, &c., und(‘r new Acts of Parliament; for instance, it has had 
additional work ])u( upon it in connection with Irish tramways. 
Viewed as a mIioIc, it is far from being that important body which 
some people in Ireland imagine it is, and it certainly has no duties 
which could not be otherwise performed. In England some of the 
anfilogous duties are licrformcd by the English Privy Council, which 
might ciiHiiy uiidc'rtakc Ireland as well ; others by the Secretary of 
State for the Horne Department. There is in fact no reason why 
the Irish Privy Council should be continued, and consequently, so 
far as Ibo duties of tho Viceroy arc in conjunction with tho Privy 
Council, they need not enter further into tho consideration of the 
question. 

The Lord Lieutenant is charged with a certain, hut not veryjarge, 
amount of patronage. Since the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
there is no ecclesiastical patronage ; since the introduction of open 
competition there is little Civil Sendee patronage, a few heads or 
chiefships of departments and a few secretaryships alone remaining. 
Tho Lord Lieutenant nominally, but in reality the Sovereign on tho 
advice of the Prime Minister, appoints the judges. In a similar way 
he appoints tho lord lieutenants of counties in Ireland ; he actually 
appoints county court judges, officers of the police and constabularj'^ 
forces in Ireland, also tho stipendiary magistrates, anil in boroughs 
ordinaiy or unpaid magistrates. lie also appoints, or, as it is called,. 
“ pricks,” the high sheriffs of counties from tlie lists submitted to 
him by the judges of assizes, lie has^ a fevr legal appointments, such 
ns crown solicitors, dorks of tho crown or peace, and also some unpaid 
and honorary appointments to certain public boards. There is, it will 
be observed, no patron&ge of a character different from patronage in 
England,^ certainly none necessitating a liOisd Lieutenant for its 
exercise. Tliat portion which he exercises as deputy of the Crown 
should be resumed by the Crown ; as regards the rest, other arrange- 
ments could easily be made. * 

The principal departments imder the eotitrol and management of 
Iho Lord Lieutenant arc the prisons department, the fisheries, the 
lunatic asylums, the registrar-general. ^Each and all of th^ are 

(l) PcirhajpB 1 ahould except the appointments of assistant land (»x^ii]nii»ioiiers, 
which rest with him ; l»tt these might with propriety he pven to the: t^d Com- 
mibsioncTs, who, as it is, ap^'nt their valuers for quite as respons^]^^^ as the 
awistant commissioners pcarform. ’ 
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analogous to the similar departments in England; and, so far as they 
arc concerned, there is no necessity for the Viceroyiilty^ The Lord 
Lieutenant as the ropr©s(xntative of the Government is also noininallj’ 
concerned with tho sytsem of national education in the country, but 
as the exposition or defence in Parliament of the go vermnont policy 
falls upon the Chief Secretary, the latter is really the principal person. 
So far, then, nothing points to any necessity for the Irish Vice- 
royalty. There is one function or privilege of the Crown which has 
been delegated to the Viceroj’', tho exercise of which has of late sub- 
jected the Lord Lieutenant to much unjust contumely — tho privilege 
of pardoning offenders or mitigating their sentences. In Great 
Britain the Secretary of State for tho TIomo Department is the 
responsible adviser of tlic Crown in these matters, and as an illustin- 
tion of tho absurdity of any distinction in this respect between the 
two countries, it may be mentioned, that if an Irish convi('t is trans- 
fciTed to uu English*convict prison, as is frequently done, tho power 
to pardon him ceases to rest with the Viceroy, and reverts to the 
Crown, acting through its Secretary of State in England. 

The most important of the Viceroy* s duties I have kept for tho 
last, namely, the preservation of peace and order in Ireland. It is 
only too evident to any one who really knows anything about Ire- 
land, that if the dead weight of the British Government wore taken 
off Ireland, the two factions in it would be at each other's tliroatsn 
and even now, between the frequent party demonstrations on the one* 
hand, and agrarian crime and disturbance on tho other, tho Execu- 
tive Government has to exercise ■\dgilance and to act with energy. 
The whole of the Royal Irish constabulary force is directly under 
the (jontrol of the Lord Lieutenant, and also the Dublin metropolitan 
police force*. ShSuld these be insufficient ho can always call on lh(‘ 
military for aid. He has also at his control a large number (over 
seventy) of stipendiary magistrates, wHo are sent here and then?, as 
occasion may require, to aid in the preservation of tho peace. 
Furthermore, the Lord Lieutenant has usually had certain special 
powers given him by Parliament for the maintenance of law and 
order. « The exercise of these powers rests with him exclusively, 
and he is responsible for their use. At the present moment he has 
extra powers under ^e Constabulary Acts, enabling him to quarter 
extra police in counties and part of their cost ; under tho 

Arms Act, enabling him to restrict the importation or possession or 
use of fire-arms ; and under tho Prevention of Crimes Act, enabling 
him to prohibit public meetings, and when needed to impose other 
reil^etions on the liberty of the individual. 

It is as regards this portion of his duties that the attempt will be 
to argue that it is necessary to Aaintain tho Vicc- 
royalt^i^e more especially as the coittity tiuthorities cannot be given 
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the control of the police as in England. I do not wish in any way 
to underrate the importance of these duties. I do, however, most 
strongly insist that they could bo performed by means other than so 
anomalous* an institution as the Viceroyalty. It pay be doubted 
whether the Irish counties would be at all anxious to take over the 
charge of the Irish constabulary on the same terms as iii Great 
Britain — namely, the pajment of half the cost — for now, except 
where an extra force is required, they pay nothing. But at any rate 
we have in London a precedent of another sort, where the police 
force — numerically much about the same as the Irish constabulary — 
is under the control of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. There is no reason w'hy similar duties in the two countries 
should be performed bj’' a different authority, in the one by a Vice- 
roy, in the other by a Secretary of State. Nor is there any valid 
r(?aRon why, if parts of Ireland have to be proclaimed under certain 
Acts, the proclamation should not emanate as "proclamations do in 
Great Britain. Supposing, for the sake of illustration and argument, 
that certain counties in England were to become disturbed, and even 
ultimately to break out into rebellion, it would be preposterous to 
imagine that a Viceroy would be created specially to restore order. 
Existing authorities would be used. Yet what would be universally 
acknowledged as preposterous in the one case, is in actual operation 
m the other, and people do not recognise the incongruity. 

Olio other phase of a Viceroy^s duties remains to be noticed, namely, 
the social one. As the representative of the Sovereign he holds levees 
and drawing-rooms in the course of a short winter season, and enter- 
tains generously or parsimoniously, as his disposition prompts or his 
private purse admits. Dublin trade is supposed to bo encouragejj and 
increasi'd by this outlay, and. by the expenditure bf persons coming 
to Dublin for the season and attending the Viceregal Court ; and to fx 
certain extent it is. The present Viceroy and some of his prede- 
cessors have been lavishly hospitable and splendid in their enter- 
tainments, but oven so the Viceregal Court has lostr its attractions. 
The country gentry or aristocracy w^ho used to go to Dublin for the 
season have ceased to dd so, and the great bulk of the people who 
attend the levees and drawing-rooms are the offiea's bj the ga:gn[son, 
the official and the professional classes, or otl^er residents in Dublin. 
Royalty itself might once more revise the popularity of Dublin ; and 
give a real impetus to the trade there ; anh the holding of a royal 
court in Dublin by the Prince and Princess of Wales is an encourage- 
ment to hope that the experiment may be repeated, and that the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty need no longer be opposed on social 
grounds. Whether or not, however, the social grounds should no 
longer be permitted to weigh against the J)oKtioel ones. 7 

Tluvre remains practically only the difficulty adduced by the Duke 
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of Wellington in 1850. It may be admitted that the contingency 
suggeated by him might occur, but it could easily be provided 
against by* giving the lord mayor or the mayor only a voice among 
the other magistrates, or, if that were not deemed a sufficient safe- 
guard, by entrusting the stipendiary magistrate or magistrates of the 
district with the duty of conferring with the military authorities as 
to the arrangements necessary to be made for the preservation of the 
peace. It is difficult to find words sufficiently strong to stigmatise the 
folly which allowed this one easily surmountable difficulty to decide 
the question of the abolition of the Irish Viocroyalty in 1859 — 
this one inconvenience to have weighed against the tremendous 
drawbacks and disadvantages entailed by its maintenance. It would 
be a repetition of such folly, aggravated by the fact of its being no 
longer a sin of ignorance, if any weight were again to bo given to 
the Duke of Wellington’s argument. 

To the question, “ Is the Viceroyalty indispensable for the govern- 
ment of Ireland P ” an tmqualified negative is manifestly the only 
true answer. But before giving unqualified assent to this conclusion, 
it may fairly be asked — “In what way is it proposed to provide for the 
performance of the duties of the Viceroyalty on its abolition ? ” There 
are two ways. One by creating a Secretary of State for Ireland ; 
the other by assigning the bulk of the duties of the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of Stater for the Home Department, and distributing the 
rest elsewhere. By the Bill introduced by Lord John Bussell in 
1850 it was proposed to create a fourth Secretary of State. The 
Crown was to resume those of its {unctions which it had delegated to 
the Viceroy, namely, its power of pardon, its patronage, &c. ; but 
the other duties of ^thc Viceroy, together with those of the Chief and 
Under Secretary, were to be transferred to the new Secretary of State. 
The schcine was not explained in debate us fully as it might have, 
been. Sir Bobert Peel was of opinion that the proposal did not go far 
enough, and that not alone should the Lord Lieutenancy be abolished, 
but the duties should be assigned to the Secretary of State for tho 
Home Departments The Government Appealed to look upon their 
own scheme rather as a step than as a final settlement. Sir (jlcorgc 
Grey being in favour of a separate Irish Secretary “ in tho first 
instance at least.” Upon a careful consideration of all the circum- 
stan^s of the case I thinl^that this course would be the wisest,^ and 
such df the duties of the Lord Lieutenant as are not resumed by the 
Crown, or as cannot at once bo otherwise provided for, should be 
p^ormed by an Irish Secretary. But the office should be created 

(1) Itit the fewrfon of 1^83 a Bill was introdaced by t}ie Irish National party lot the 
abolition ol the Ticeroyalty, and the .trsnsfemce of the stathtable duties to a 
Secretary of who should be an liiihman/ It w%b, however, talked out on a 
Wednesday. 
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only for a certain number of years, and it should be an in$traction to 
the now Secretary of State by Parliament that he should work towards 
the amalgamation of the Irish public departments with English public 
doiiartmcnts, and smooth tlio way for the ultiiniito surrender of his 
duties to the Secretary of State for the Horae Department. 

A Secretary of Sta<(5 could perform quite as effectually as a Lord 
Lieutenant all tlie duties which would be required of him, and it 
would bo a distinct, advantage to have in the House of Commons the 
person responsibh; for the government action in Ireland, and not 
nu^fly the mouthpiece of another person. The office of the nevr 
Secretary of Stat(‘ should be in London. Places farther away than 
Ireland arc governed from London. The telegraph has annihilated 
distiinco, and if time is of consequence, and instant instructions 
required, it W'ould talcc no longer to telegraph from the country parts 
of Ireland to Ijondon than to tch'graph to Dublin. Practically, real 
authority is in Ijondon, when, as often happens*, the Chief Secretary 
is in the Cabinet and the Viceroy not. As a matter of fact, 
too, the real authority is where* the House of Commons is, for no 
Viceroy can act independent of parliamentary considerations. Having 
regard to the facts I have stated, I think any unprejudiced inquirer 
must acknowledge that other provision could easily be made for the 
perfoimance of the duties of the Lord Lieutenant, and that the Vice- 
royalty is not indispensable for the government of Ireland. If 
such is the case — and there can be no reasonable doubt it is — wiat 
single argument remains for the Viceroyalty P 

I tliink ahsolutcly none. The Irish National party have been of 
late directing the vehemence of their rhetoric against it. They hate 
it, because it has so often thwarted them in their plans^and machina- 
tions. They luite it, because they look upon it as flie pillar of English 
^law and authority in Ireland, and they fondly delude themselves wjth 
the idea that if it were abolished the citadel of English rule in 
Ireland would have been carried, and the whole fabric of English 
govorninent in Ireland would quickly be destroyed. But if it were 
abolished to-morrow they wjfuld find their error. ^ English authority 
and il^i^glish law^ in Ireland are not dependent on the Viceroyalty, 
and one of the disastrous consequences of the office is that people are 
led to think they are. English authority iind English law will be 
every whit as vigorous, and not sv assailable, w'hen the powers now 
exorcised by the Viceroy are hold partly by the Crown itself and 
partly by a Minister in England, 

It would indeed be a sorry policy to defend the Irish Viceroyalty 
solely because the Irish National party attack it. It is doomed to go 
sooner or later, for its existence is too great a political blunder to be 
allowed to remain. It is a prominent and an ever-present proof that, 
even in the primary matter of executive government, Ireland has not 
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been united to England. It is a perpetual reminder of the time 
when Anglo>Ircland had a Parliament of hor own. It keeps alU'o 
and fosters the idea of an impossible Irish nationality, »it obstructs- 
similar legidative treatment .^f the two countries, and it defei’s- 
indefinitely their union. It is a mark of dependence, the stamp or 
badge of inferiority. Arc these results such as can he longer 
tolerated ? I think not. I belioA'c they have only been tolerated 
through ignorance, and I am confident that when tlic people o£ 
England awake to the evil results flowing from this systeiu of 
government of Ireland, they mil insist upon reform. * 

The present Viceroy, Lord Spencer, has filled the position under 
the most trying and difficult and perilous crises with n courage, u 
dignity, a firmness, and an imiKirtiality, entitling him to the praise 
and admiration of his countrymen. But even in his hands — and it 
will never bo in abljr — the office is not redeemed from the objections 
I have urged against it, and the sooner this last remnant of the 
separate Parliament, the separate government of* Ireland is swept 
away, the better. 

Henjiv Jewison. 
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II.— A NEW ERA FOR IRELAND. 

Tjie study of Irishi history from the Union to the present day imust 
convince all but those who are i^dlfuUy blind that the policy of the 
several Ministries in power during that long period has b<^n mis- 
taken. An inspection of the statutes affecting Ireland passed since 
the Union, without even any reference to the events which have 
occurred in the meantime, must show that the Irish people have cither 
justly or unjustly been subjected to laws made, not for the United 
Ivingdoni gcilerally, but oxceptionully for Ireland, laws specially 
repressive and coercive and absolutely incompatible with that freedom 
wliich is said to be secured by the British constitution. Many of the 
most severe of those laws have been enacted or re-enacted during 
<he last sixteen years and arc now in force, and this notwithstanding 
the remedial statutes of the same period, which, although admittedly 
in violation of those rights of property upon which the stability of 
society rests, were declared to cany messages of peace to the Irish 
jpeoplo in furtherance of a Divine justice the execution of which was 
supposed to be expressly intnisted to their authors.^ Half a century 
has passed since a profound thinker, afterwards a great Minister, 
always an able and a wise counsellor, thus expressed his sentiments 
in relation to the Ireland of 1836 .* 

“For tho lust sovouty years Ireland has been the scene of constantly re- 
curring disturbances ; sometimes consisting only of the murder of a few persons, 
or the burning of a few houses, and sometimes rising to general insurrection. 
Successive Governments have apparently exhausted every means in their power 
to suppress tho evil, but without success. ‘ Tho statute book has been loaded 
with the severest laws; tho counti'y has been covered with military and policy; 
capital punishment has boon unsparingly inflicted; Australia has boon crowded 
with transported convicts, and all to no purpose ; committees and commissions 
have collected piles of evideuco ; the most various plans of policy have been 
recoramondod by different persons; some have attributed the turbulohco of the 

(1) While considering the condition of Ireland in the past, it cannot he otherwise 
than useful to have a reference to some of these Statutes before us, more especially 
the following: Habeas Corpus Suspension, 1801, 41 Geo. JIT. c. 26; 1803-4, 43 Geo. 

III. c. IIG; 1804-5, 44 Geo. III. c. 8; J805-6, 45 Goo. HI. c. 4; 1822, 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 2 ; 1848-0, 11 and 12 Vic. c. 35, 12 ani 13 Vic. c. 2 ; 1866, 29 and 30 Vic. c, 1, 29 and 
30 Vic. c. 119 ; 1867, 30 and 31 Vic, c. 1, 30 and 31 Vic. c. 26 ; J868-9, 31 and 32 Vic. 
c. 7, till 26th March, 1869. 1807-1825, Insurrection Acte; 47 Geo. III. sea. 2 c. 
13; 64 Geo. III. c. 180; 3 Geo. IV. c. 1, continued hysS Geo. IV. c. 80; 4 Geo. 

IV. c. 58; 6 Goo. IV. o. 106 till Ist Aug\jst, 1825. Whitehoy Amendment Act, 
1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 44. 1833-1840, Coercion Acts, 3^and 4 Will, IV. c. 4; 4 and 
5 Will. IV. 0. 38 ; 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 48. 1848-1856, Crime and Outrage Acts, 11 
and 12 Vic. c. 2 (1848), continued by subsequent acts till 1856. 1856-1870, Peace 
Prosarvation Acts, 19 and 20 Vic. c. 36, continued by subsequent acts till Ist July, 
1K70, and end of the then next session of Parliament. , 1870, Peace Preservation Act, 
33 Vic. c. 9. 1871-11173, Protection of Life and Property Act, 34 Vic. c. 25. 1873- 
•187.1, Peace Preservation Act, 36 and 37 Vic. o. 24. 1875-1880, Peace Presatt^n 
Act, 38 and 39 Vio. c. 14. 1881-1886, Peace PlreseiTation AeJ, 44 Vic. c. 6; 1882- 
ISB."), Prevention of Crime Act, 41 and 48 Vic. c. 25, 12tb July, *1885, add end’ of the 
then current session. 

(2) On l,ofal DUturhanm in by George Cornwall Lewis, pp. I snd 2, 
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inferior Irish to their inherent barbarism, some to thoir religion, some to their 
hatred, of England, some to theii' poverty, some to their want of oducAtion. 
Much new legislation has been tried, and in vain ; in a largo part of Ireland 
there is still loss security of person and property than in any other part* Of 
Europe, except perhaps the wildest districts of Calabria or Grce$o ; and thero 
are persons who altogether despair of establishing a permanent tranquillity in 
Ireland and who think that it is an exception to all the ordinary rules of 
Government. Such reasoned sometimes even push their political fatalism so 
far as to conceive that there is an innate and indelible tendency in the Ii-ish to 
disturbance and outrage ; that Ireland has been cut off by nature from the rest 
of tho civilized world and been foredoomed to a state of endless disorder ; so 
desponding, indeed, is their language, that they almost seem to view the Irish 
people in the same light as Don Juan d’Aguila, the Spanish commander who, 
as wo are told by Lord Bacon, after the battle of lunsale, * said in open treaty, 
that when the devil upon tho mount did show Christ all the kingdoms of the 
earth and the glory of them, he did not doubt but tho dovil left out Ireland and 
kept it for himself.’ At a time when many questions affecting tho welfare of 
Ireland are under public discussion, and are likely soon to occupy a largo por- 
tion of tho attention of the legislature, it seems desirable that some attempt 
should be made to ascertain the true causes and nature of tho disturbances in 
question* and to discover whether thoro is anything so extraordinary in tho 
character of tho poorer classes in Ireland as to bid defiance to the bes]^ esta- 
blished rules of legislation, or whether tho appearances alluded to may not be 
explained without supposing any deviation from the general course of human 
nature.” 

It is clear from his writings, that Sir George Cornwall Lewis never 
believed that there was anything abnormal or desperate in tho Irish 
people. He found reasons for their acts, a cause for their discontent, 
and so may we, if we will only apply our minds to the subject with 
intelligence and impartiality. Hie Irish as a race are kindly and 
generous. Wanting in none of the best qualities of mankind, they arc 
intelligent, acute, vigorous, witty, and eloquent to a degree w^hich all 
recognise >vho come in contact with them. They have in all parts of 
the world proved their fitness. They love justice, they resent oppres- 
sion, they al)hor tyranny, they aro quick to appreciate kindness, 
equally quick to avenge inju^J^ For years they have suffered aud 
been poor and miserable, for years they have been subjected to law^s 
said to have been necessarj^ to suppress their wild aspirations for 
freedom and to prevent them wreaking vengeance for what they 
believed to be unjust and tyrannical. What they might have been it 
is not for me to formulate ; what they are, they have in a great 
degr^ been made* by the circumstances of tho country and the 
laws under which they have been compelled to exist.. Thero is 
nothing in their nature which ujifits them for progress and peace, 
under just laws and fat^ treatment. Since the lines quoted above 
were written by Sir George Cornwall Lewis, the Irish Church has 
been disestablished and the Irish tenant has been made free from the 
control of his landlord, or has rather been made practically co-owmer 
with his landlord of bis farm. Bailways traverse the country, steamers 
frequent the Irish jiorts, laws for the relief of the destitute poor have 
been in operation, a system of national education has been successfully 
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established, municipal institutions have been reformed, the electoral 
franchise has been from time to time extended and is now conferred 
upon householders with the protectioiL of the ballot, and the. repre- 
•sentation otf Ireland in Parliament has continued unofiect^. The 
representatives of the Irish people are more powerful than ever by 
their industry, their talents, and their perseverance. Yet, is tho 
Ireland of to-day more free, more, prosperous or happy than was tho 
Ireland of 1836 ? 

With such facts before us who can hesitate to conclude that 
the Irish ijoliey of the British Government in the past has been a 
failure, and that if we seek for a brighter future there must be a 
great awakening, a new departure, a fresh policy by which the cn-ors 
of the past shall be effaced and a happy and loj al people shall be 
established in what will become a new Ireland ? Before indicating 
what this fresh policy shall be, lot me call attention to certain facts 
the appreciation of which is a necessary preliminary to understanding 
its objects and probable effects. There arc in ircland about twelve 
thousand landlords and about six huudi’cd Uiousand tenants. Until 
now (except in some few cases) there has been a pei’petual warfare 
between those two classes tending natundly to alienate each from the 
other. The tenant has been led to regard the landlord as an usurper, 
■who calls upon him for the rent of land which the tenant believes 
to be his by right. This belief cannot bo affcctc>d by argument or 
even by proof to the contrary ; tho tenant holds it, and in dealing with 
him and the Irish question tho sooner its existence is acknowledged 
and felt the belter will be the capacity for decision and action. The 
Irish tenant looks upon the Biitish Government, the laws which it 
nmintains, the executive diargod with the duty of enforcing those 
laws and the constabulary, the agents of this excqiitivo,aas the instru- 
ments by M'hich tho rent of the land is extorted from him, and for’ 
this reason and to this extent, but no further, he detests the British 
Goverumont. The Irish landlord feels that rights which ho, not with- 
out reason, considered inviolable have been interfered with and that 
lii.s property has been depreciated by the action of the British Govern- 
ment, for whom, therefore, he cannot be expected to entertain more 
than a lukewarm affection, or perhaps less than a decided hostility. 
But neither tenant nor landlord carries these ^eeling^ any further. 
To the English as a race, they are not hostile, but the contrary, while 
for tho Sovereign and the Itoyal Family (heir loyalty and devotion 
•continue unimpaired oven by the strong feelings engendered by a sense 
of wrongs suffered at the hands of British Ministries. The Irish 
people not only cherish such feelings of loyalty and devotion, but 
dosh-e frequent opportunities of expressin'g these sentiments.. They 
will, wo are certeiu, in spite of suffering and discouragement^ .ftt no 
distant day give pioo^ bf this assertion, whcji they welcWe to 
Ii-eland the Heir-Apparent whose manly bearing, ready and eloquent 
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tongue and warm heart they know how to appreciate, while they wll 
receive the Princess of Wales with all the chivalrous devotion of a 
D^ation distin^hished for its enthusiastic admiration of the virtue?, 
the grace, and the beauty of woman. 9 

The relations between landlord and tenant in Ii eland are at this 
moment more strained than ever. The tenant, for the maiutenance * 
of his present rights and for their expansion, depends ui)oii local 
leagues and societies, the contributions towards the support of winch 
constitute a serious tax upon his resources. The landlord, for iho 
assertion of such rights as have been loft to him, for the colloctioii of 
his rent, the protection of his pioperty, oven of his life, is forced to 
depend upon the Irish Constabularv, the maintenance of which cost 
the State in the financial year 1882 - 3 no less a sum than £1,530,144. 
Such a force as the Irish Constabulary would, but for the necessities 
of the landlords and the enforcement of their rights be, if no^ 
unnecessary, at all cyonts much in excess of any possible require^ 
monts. Ilomove the disturbing elonieut of agrarian discontent and 
the necessity for Coercion Acts disappears and a locd police of mode- 
rate numbers and of a less military character, subject to local authority, 
would be amply sufficient for the repression of crime and the maintt- 
?iancc of order. 

What, then, is the policy by means of whicli it is hoped to give 
birth to a new Ireland y Tlie chief governor of the country must no 
longer bo a political partisan. Some member of the Royal Family or 
some other distinguished and imijartial person must be intrusted witli 
the duties of viceroy. A Secretary of State for Ireland, with Cabinet 
nink, should be the political chief of the Irisli Jixecutive, being in 
fact the prime minister of the Lord Lieutenant, and holding towards 
him the position ofithe prime minister towards the Sovereign. Coercion 
Acts, Peace Preservation Acts, hoc genm omne, must be repealed — 
would that they could be blotted o^t fi'Om the Statute Book. A 
local authority must be constituted in each county, or division of a 
comity, of persons elected by electors having the parliamentary fran- 
chise, to whom shall be intrusted the fiscal duties of grand juries, 
the duties of boards of guardians, and the duties hereinafter referred 
to. The repression of crime and the maintenance of order in each 
locality must be intrusted to a local police, maintained out of local 
rates, and subject to thfe local authority constituted as already mon- 
The existing rqjations Between landlords and tenants must 
be made to terminate as soon a^s may be, and this in the following 
maimer : — 

(i?) Thg landlords to be obliged, as soon as maybe, to sell all hold- 
ings, subject to the pfoviSons with respect to judicial rent of the 
Land !Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, forming part of their estates, to the 
local authorities, «tid such local authorities to bo obliged, within a 
specified time, to purchase such holdings. (6) The price to be paid 
lor each holding to bo a fixed nunibcT of years* purchase of the rent at 
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whicli the same held, (c) The amount of the purchase-money to be 
paid to the landlords or the parties entitled thereto, or into court as 
io ease may be, in this manner : — One- third by the Treasury out of 
Imperial funds ; two-thirds by the local authority out of moneys to 
be raised on the security of the rents of all holdings purchased by 
them and of the local rates leviable by them and to be collaterally 
secured by an Imperial guarantee. 

The tenants of the holdings so purchased to be obliged, after 
such purchase, to pay their rents to the local authority purchasing, 
who shall remit to each tenant one-third of the rent payable by him 
if the same be paid within a reasonable lime (to be fixed by the 
local authority) after it becomes due. 

(r) The rents received by the local authorities to be applied (i) in 
payment of the interest in respect of moneys borrowed by them, and 
(ii) in the formation of a sinking fund for paying off the moneys 
borrowed.' 

(/) Tlio tenant to be at liberty at any time to pay off the whole or 
any part of the ^purchase money, and in the case of part pajment to 
obtain a reduction of his rent corresponding to the amount of the 
purchase money paid off. 

. (^) An account to bo kept by the local authority in relation to each 

holding purchased, showing the amount of moneys borrowed to pay for 
the purchase of the same, and of all moneys paid from time to time bj 
the tenant of such holding by way of rent, or for redemption of rent, 
or on account of purchase money, separating the amount of such moneys 
applied to the payment of interest on the money borrowed to pay for 
Nuch holding from the amount sot apart for or added by the tenant 
to the sinking fund, for paying off the moneys so borrowed. When 
the amount of the moneys so paid by the tenant^^and carried to such 
sinking fund shall be equal to the amount of the money so borrowed, 
or when such moneys have been paid off by means of the sinking fund, 
or by means of moneys jiaid voluntarily by the tenant, the holding to 
become the ahohife property of the tenant. 

To elucidate in a mor(‘ definite shape these proposals for the pur- 
chase of holdings, let us assume, in approximate accordance with 
the facts, that the rental of all the holdings in Ireland would amount 
in round numbers to £10,000,000; if twenty-one years’ purchase 
of the rent were the price fixed for the purchase of holdings, the 
total amount of the necessary purchase mon^r would be £210,000,000, 
of this one-third, /,c. £70,000,000 is to be paid out of Imperial funds. 
Now, if the annual sum paid for the maintenance of the Irish Constabu- 
hry, say £1,500,000 wore no longer necessary for that purpose, and if 

(1) The rent which I will eupposo reduced by reason of punctual pa 3 $i 6 iit to two- 
thizds of the whole rent would represent about 4} per cent, on the money borrowed by 
the local authority. * If this money were liorrowed at 3J per ceht., the loeal authority 
would therefore out of the rei^ paid after providing for payment of the interest at 
per cent, have (nifQcient to set apart about per cent, for a sinking fund. 
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J , wliicli repreMnts <te interest at 8 per cent, on £50,000,000, 
in payment oC tlie intetoat on £60,000,000, part of tlio 
,000 so r«inired, there TTOuld in respect of that £50,000,000 
nr ohargo on the British taX'payer.^ The direct and uumediate 
e Mperial Eschequeif of the great operation now recommended 
would, then^ore, amount only to £^0,000,000, a sum much less than 
was paid by way of compensation to slave-owners in the West Indies. 

True it is the Imperial Exchequer would become, and remain 
for « conriderable time, liable in respect of the guarantee given as 
collateral socurity for the repayment of the loans to tho local 
authorities, but there is no reason why there should be any 
npprriiension on this account, as tho obligations of the Impmol 
Government under this goarantoo only arise in tho event of default 
being made by tho local authorities in the payment of tho moneys 
for which they arc in tho first instance directly liable, and such 
default would in practioo bo found to occur rarely, if ever. For 
while the local authorities are armed with tho xwwcrs raising, by 
means of a local rate, such moneys as may bo required to make up 
any defieioncy which may occur (by the default of thrir tenants) in 
the amount from time to time in their hands for meeting thcii 
engagements, and would I)o under an imperatiye legal obligation to 
exercise these powers in case of necesrity ; on tho other hand, os these 
tenants will be the very persons from whom os rato-payors any such 
rate would be levied, it is self-evident* that those tenants will prefer 
to prevent tho necesaty for such a levy accruing by the volmitory and 
punctual payment of the sums from time to time due by them ; and, 
moreover, their neighbours and follow rate-payers wdU have the 
strongest inducement to enforce, by that social pressure which is so 
powerful in Jtnlandf the prompt ^scharge of all these obligations. 
Individual liability will thus bo guaranteed by collective responsibility 
and enforced ly public opinion. Under these circumstances tho ulti- 
mate liability of tho Imperial Exchequer in respect of this guarantee 
is seen to be so theoretical and platonic as not to bo a cause of 
alarm to the most nervous of Brirish tax-payers. 

Whateter may be the toults of such a*policy, it possesses at least 
tho elemttot of novelty. Whether its adoption will alone suffice to 
secure to Ireland every blessing desired for her, or whether further 
m^asutoli may yet be required the future will riiow. This at least 
hdirittod, that a#* a oontfithm precedent to any beneficial 
cbangt> ,lreUn4 agrarian discontent must be made to cease by 
■ tone tteehC itgislatbtt as I have indicted. Let tbese proposals bo 
aocepth^ laws made to give them l^ect^ and I believe that in a 

(1) )(^a^ liswsfw, to a ewitribadoB paya^k <mt of liapeiial faad* fo tto 

uOijwKtgUty stw WslpMtoewMdi[,ttCTteols t ed«tttotosfa of pd^aisKcasadcott- 

psaradliPk to stostilSM^ tto 

ooimabaliiiqr esuU kyrit towm aiM w te|tos sa tqoat tUMsbet 

of mldiatw Who wiMU mii to svsiliiblo fbr dotf elsewben. 

won. xxxnt- N.a. , ' n n 
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P' Uyr years’ time the reeulta vOl prove their efficacy. 13ie representa- 
, tive of the Soverdigii Irdaad, raised &r above the aima of party 
strife, wiljl have attached to himself and preserved for the Soveroign. 
the re^)eot and loyalty of the Irish p^le. There vnU he an end 
of agrarian discontent, Coercion Acts, Peace Preservation Acts, and 
aU Bubh exceptional laws, and their enforcement by the roainteiance 
of a costly force of military jralicc will no longer be necessary. Local 
self-government, foimdod upon a popular representation, will for the 
first time be established, and the discharge by the elected repres^ta- 
tives of the people in their local assemblies of the duties imposed upon 
them, will require and develop that sense of responsibility which is 
the first and most important element of a healthy national life. 

By a scheme such as I have indicated, the ultimate acquirition of 
tho land by the tenants will bo obtained without indicting any injiuy 
upon the landlords, and with an expenditure which will impose upon 
Imperial funds a burden absolutely insignificant when compared with 
the magnitudq of the objects in view and the benofidul results which 
must necessarily accrue to Ireland in particular and to the Empire at 
large from the attainment of these objeets. While obtaining for the 
landlords an immediate payment fully equivalent in value to the pro- 
prietary rights which they now more or less precariously enjoy, tho 
tenants will secure, in case of punctual payment, in the present a 
reduction by one-thihl of thq sum which they now pay as rent, and 
in tho future the certainty of becoming the absolute owners of their 
holdings. At the mmo time, the desire which the tenants will feel, 
und which they will be able to gratify, to anticipate by payments 
in advance the period of ultimate ownership, will assuredly supply 
an all-potent incentive to industry and prudence, which will go far 
to strengthen where it already exists, and to create where it is 
now wanting, a spirit of hopeful energy, of order-loving tranquillity, 
and widely diffused satisfaction, the surest foundation f^r tho stable 
edifice of progress and peace which we look forward wifh confidence 
to sec arise in our Hew Irriand. 

One great difficulty, and the greatest we have to face, is to find 
a statesman sufficiently wise and courageous to undertake the 
work of which I have endeavoured to sketch *ihe plan. But I do 
not despair. If such a man is to be foui^ on either front bench he 
win have to forget the evil precci^nts which he has been to 

respect as authoritieB, and the official pi^ndioes which have moped 
hie jndgment; he will have to acknowledge hie mors in paat, 
to esqdbin the reasosas for his conversion, and to satisfy the-opuntiy 
that his new faitia is the outomne of a Deal conviction, with 

his now puBcqr he the dawn of a brighter da.y lor a 
If he can do tiiia, he may rest assured that the Barliantont^lilidp^ 
of the United Kingdoii Will be with him. * B, 0*1 ^saa. 
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A TKOBoueuLY mocluaucal conception of nature is the scientific ideal 
of a very largo and a very infloontia^ school of thinkers,^ and the 
goal towards which they strive. In so striving they follow the lead 
of the earliest of modem philosophers, Descartes, who would probably 
have Mt no small satisfaction could he have foreseen that the doctrine 
of animal automatiam would be so eloquently advocated in the nine- 
teenth century, as well as that of a mechanical evolution of new 
(qieciee of animals and plants. 

Evidently the last-mentioned conception was necessary to render 
the modionical theory complete. As long as men Ixdiovod in the 
action of any mysterious intelligence hidden in natun.', and working 
through it in specific evolution towards foreseen aM intended emls, 
a mechanical conception of nature was obviously impossible. But no 
loss impossible was the acceptance of such a mechanical hyqwthcsis os 
long as any belief remained in the existence, in individual animals, 
of an innate and mysterious vnutinotm power directing their actions 
in ways beneficial to them or to their race, yet unintended and 
unforeseen by the creatures which performed those actions. A denial 
of the existence of any true instinct,” as well as of any munochanical 
action in specific evolution, was then necessary for the maintenance 
of the mechanical theory, and accordingly such denials have been 
confidently made, as wo have already seen. 

‘While, howevty, this current of thought has been gaining in 
volume and velocity, another contrary current has no loss made 
itself nuuufcst, and amongst its oxpoUcuts Edward Yon Hartmann’' 
is uu eloquent advocate of tho manifest action of intelligence in 
nature, and of what may thus bo called an intelloctuol ” os opposed 
to ft mechanical ” concoptioii of the universe. He lays much stress 
upon ioslanct, and is as earnest in asserting .its distinct existence and 
mature, es are the mochonicians in denying its existence. 


a>',l9Qin» Kircihsa^A bai aaid H^elbettg, 186^), higlicfct 

o|ki^t|ew]i)di. titeUAtunl tcunces are coturixsinad to simuitlte leduotiaa Of aUthe 
itnaMteaft. M mtoie to me^udee,” Sbd HelndioltB luui dedured (AymAtw WUtpu- 
IMM 1868), “ fte aim ct the natond admuMS u to molTo tbmiMlvis 

Wnndt observat {JMrhtch dtr PAyttoIigM 4 Cwm8<h), *' Xho pro- 
Uela'i4 is a rednetioa ol’vital p be n o mons to goiiemd physiesl laws, sad 

» jioite toAdsaioiitil lavs of ibedtamtos ; ” wMU fiasolsd tdta os (iVww ff'ii- 
JCadw) that^ah aaiattd pl^enomana witboot exception, fma ibe 
pbmto and teo oaoMiensuaw of mea , 

liyUM&ftlMIswftOp. . V V 
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Aii ^as said at the bogj&mng of (Ite fornier article, tlie great interest 
just now of the study of iivtinot, lies in its bearings on the Darwinian 
h^thesis, or rather on the|diilosophy therewith cemnected. Xiot tis 
tW piol^ to oxamine whether or not the analogies before pointed 
out between instinct and other forms of vital activity can be carried 
further. Let us especially oxamine whether the consideration of 
instinot in the widest sense of that term, throws any glimmerings of 
light upon that most Tocondite<and still most mysterious process, Vie 
genesU of iiew npecich. 

Wo may bo <*neouraged to hope that such a result is possible from 
the words of one of those twin biologists who on the same night put 
forth their indept'ndcntly-orrivod»at •views as to what wo aro‘ all 
agreed to regard as at least an important factor in tho origin of 
species. No less a person than Mr. Wallace has written the following 
significant words ; — 

“ No thoughtful person can contemplate without amazement tho 
phonomona presented by the development of animals. We see the 
most diverse forms — a moUusk, a frog, and a mammal-*>ari8ing from 
apparently identical primitive colls, and progressing for a time by 
very similar initial changes, but thereafter each pursuing its highly 
complex and often circuitous course of development with unerring 
oertoiuty, by means of laws and forces of •n'hieh we are totally igno- 
rant. It is snndy a not improbable supposition that the unknown 
power which determines and regulates this marvellous process may 
also determine the initiation of these more important changes of 
structun*, and those developments of new parts and organs which 
characterise tho successive stages of the evolutions of animal fOnns.” 

These words advocate and confirm what I have elsewhere antece- 
dently urged. Many infiticnccs douhtless may confie inH play in the 
origin of now species ; but let us look a little narrowly at certain 
influcnocs which must come into pby therein, and the action*of which 
no man can deny. 

One of these influonoos (which no one has more richly illustimted 
than has tho late Mr. Darwin) is that of heredity; hut what f< 
heredity? * 

In the first place it is obviously a property, not of new indi'vidaals, 
not of offspring, hut of parental formA As every one know;^ it is 
the innate tendency which each orgasm possesses to reproduce its 
like. If any living creature, x, was self-inipregnating and the out- 
come of a long lino of self-impregnating predecessors, all oxisti^ in 
the midst of one uniform and continuously unvarying envirtototont, 
then X would produce offspring completely like itself. Thj^ ftokda- 
mental biological law of repr^uction may he campated wdtit^lbe 
physical firstlawhf mdtion, aoocoding to which any 
continue to mote on un^o/f$fy at the same rate and ik ^ eteM tRrmum 
until some other forte or motion i» iu^greoted upon U, 
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The fact ijihat new {nfiyidaiil otgtuaiadut Arise from both a paternal 
and a mtemol influenee, and from a line of ancestors ^^Try one of 
which had a ^uni}ar Infold origin, modifies this first lawpf heredity 
only so far as to produce a more or less complex compomid u£ heredi* 
taiy repMduotiTe tendencies in every individual, the effect of which 
must be Analogous to that mechanical law of the eovtposition qf fiffeee 
resulting in the production of a new creature resembling its immediate 
and more remote progenitors in varying degrees, according to (1) 
the amount of force springing from each ancestral strain, and (2) the 
compatibiliiy or incompatibility^ of the prevailing tendencies, result- 
ing in an intensification, perpetuation, modification, or neutralisation 
of ancestral characters, as the ease may be. 

All such action is but “ heredity ” acting in one or other mode ; 
but there is another and fundamentally different action which has to 
bo considered, and that is the action of the cm'ii'onment upon nascent 
organisms — an actioif exercised either directly upon them, or indi- 
K'ctly upon them through its direct action upon their parents. That 
such actions produce unmistakable effects is notorious. It will be, 
I think, sufficient here to advert to such cases as the well-known 
brood-mare covered by a quagga, and the peculiar effects of a well-bred 
bitch being lined by a mongrel. These show how on action exercised 
upon the female ^Mirent (but with no direct action on the iinmediato 
offspring) may act indirectly upon her subsequent progeny. 

As a rule, modifications accidentally or artificially induced in 
parents are not transmitted to their offq>ring, as is well shown by 
tile need of tho repetition of circumcision, and of pressure of Indian 
children’s heads and Chinese girls' feet, in each generation. Yet there 
is good evidmico that such changes are oc^ionally inherited. The 
epileptic offspring of injured guinea-pigs ira case ofte^ referred to. 
Ha^kd speaks of a hull which had lost its tail by accident, and which 
begot entfrdy tailless calves. ‘With respect to cats,‘ I am indebted to 
Mr. John Bii-kett for the knowledge of on instance in which a female 
with an injured tail produced some stump-tailed kittens in two litters. 
There is evidence that oertaiuvariatiew are more apt to ho inherited 
than others. Amongst those very apt to*bo inherited are skin 
affectiem^ affectioni of the nervous f^stem and of the geoemtivo 
(t. g. hypospadias and absence of the uterus. The httii case is 
mm specially interesting, becausisit can only be propagated indircctiy. 

f!jhs^igee ha the enviroffhieat notoriously produce changes in eertain 
ease^ even in adults. The modifications which may result from ,tho 
adlen^nansnalagendesmi tho embiyo have been wdl shown by 
' M him been already remariced, processes of repair 
aa that two tg;(lautt«i''otu»ui«s prsdoot lurid offigpidgi das 

Sw dnUm 4$ JSwt vsL 4i,if voL v. p, 174, vot vi. p, 91’; tiMotao. 

riM iSti. JKUi. 4 MrtN; nMyif, tdl. iil, ju IU^‘^ xv.p. 1, vd. xtii. p.248; and'liis 
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tuko place tic luoro readily tihc younger the ago oi the subject. 
Smilarly, it i$ probable tiist the ackgn of the enyiromndat geu^nUy 
acts more jiroisptly and intensely on the embiyo^tban in the older 
young. 'That tbo same organism ii^ Hcnnetimcs assume very difiamit 
forms has been observed by Professor Lankester in the osaa of 
ru/eeeensK 

The effects of changed conditions is often very striking. Meta 
itipuhtta grown on u wall has small, thin leaves, and clings to the 
snr||oe like a large moss or a miniature ivy. Planted out, it forms a 
shrub, with large, coarse, leather}' loaves. 

Mr. Wallace has pointed out some of the curious direct (dFoots of 
oxtemal conditions on organisms. He tells ns® that in the small 
island of Ainboina the buttorflios (twclvo species, of nine different 
genera) are larger than those of any of the more considerable ibIiiwiIb 
about it, and that this is an effect probably duo to some local 
influence. In Celebes a whole series of bnttopflios arc not only of a 
larger size, but have the same peculiar form of wing. The Duke of 
York’s Island seems, he teUs us, to have a tendency to make Inrds 
and inseets white, or at least iwlc, and the Philippinos to develop 
molslUc colours ; while the Moluccas and Now Chiinea seem to favour 
blackness and redness in parrots and pigeons. Species of butterflies 
which in India are provided with a toil to the wing, begin to lose 
that a]>pendage in the islands, and retain no trace of it on tho borders 
of tho Pacific. The vincas group of papilios never have toils in tho 
equatorial region of tho Amazon VaMoy, but gradually acquire tails, in 
many coses, as they range towards the northern and soutbotp trofucs. 
Mr. Gould says that birds are more highly coloured iindm^ ft dear 
atmosphere th.m in islands or on coasts — a condition whiob also 


Hcoms to affect insects, wliilo it is notorious that many 'shore plants 
have fleshy leaves. Wo need but refer to the English oysters 
tionod by Costa, whieh, when transported to the MediiebftDiean, 
grow rapidly like the true Mediterranean oyster, and to the torenty 
diflbrent kinds of American trees said by Mr. Moeban to differ lA tbe 
mm manner irom tbeir nearest American allies, as titdl as to ffio 
dogs, cats, and rabbits sflnoh We boon proved to .undergo tnodifloa* 
tlous directly induced by climatic change. But still more sfrange 
and striking changes have been recorded as dt^o to external oondjflbns. 
Thus it is said® that certain branobipp^ous crefttures <ff the onb and 
lobster* dasa (certain Crustacea) have beefN changed fromtl^Wn 
oharoofaristic of one genus {Artemh mUm) into that of quite y^o^ er 

woik BtektrAt* «w A prttktthm 4t» JftnutruMtHM w 

(1) Bm ^ Ximt, Bw., Kaw Series (187S), 

Tol. xvi. (latS) p, 27f ‘ • V 

( 2 ) 3\%j)ieia AUimv fp- 

(3) Utahm, 1870, Jum ft, h. 13ft< SutoDeakeriisdi at OdSMb 
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(jSrmeikipt^»):^}^hJBmag))Sllp^ia^^ large numWa by acci- 
dent jialo yrdef salt -vvter* ia not only larger 

than tilie forib^^ bat hM an additional abdtnamal aegme^ aM 
diff«i«aiitl^ formed tail Snob changes tdl strongly in fat^nr of the 
^xiafea^ fh creatures of positiTe, innate tendencies to ohangd in 
debate directions under special tmiditions. 

It is also olmous that tho very same influences (e g. amounts Itf 
light, heat, moisture, &o.) will produce difiercut effects in different 
epedoB, as also that the nature of some species is more stubborn 
and loss prone to variation than that of othirs. Such, for 
is the case with the ass, tbo guinea-fowl, and the goose, as omnparod 
with the dog, the horse, the domestic fowl, and tho pigeon. 
Thus both the amount and the kind of variability differ in diffen^ 
races, and sadhi constitutional Capacities or incaiiacities tend to be 
inherited by their derivative forms, and so every kind of animal must 
have its owm inherent powers of uiodiflability or resistance, so thht 
no Organism or race of organisms can vary in an absolutely indefinite 
Tnannar ; and if so, then unlimited variability must be a thing abso^ 
lutejy impossible. 

TOio foregtnng considerations tend to diow that o\ cry variation is 
a function^ ol “heredity” and “external influence V — is the 
result of tho reaction of the special nature of eaclx organism upon the 
{•tirntdi of its on’rii’oument. 


In addition to the action of heredity and the action of the onviron- 
mmt, there is also a peculiar kind of action due to an internal force 
urhich has brought about so many interesting eases of svhat is called 
“serial aiiid lateral homology” which oanixot be due to descent, but 
which delmonstrato the existence of an intra-organie activity, tho laws 
of which havf yet /o bo investigated. Goibnarative anatomy, patbo- 
logy, and teratology combine to point out me a(>tion of this intenial 
farce. « 

Lateral bomOlogy ” refers to the production of siinilar structures 
on either ride of ^ body, as in tho rimilurity of our right and 
left hands and feet. “ Serial homology” refers to the production nf 
sitnjlar stmetures one behind the other* as in the series of similar 
iot the body of a worm or a oontipe^o, and the rimilar series 
of HfcAsi in the latter animal. 


tendencies to lateral and^serial roj^timi riiow thetnselres in* 
eannot be minted for by iniheritaxum from ancestral 
hntdlT ^Ireolwa the presence and action of some internal 
to prince Such homolc^poas rejleritiosii in ongOnisms in 

in onnKiweSl when w« compare nor leg and foc)1i,i|dth 

*. U. Si m iW . fUiL \ * « «. , M i .lib a s 
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cannot bo accounted for as being inheritances from supposed ancestral 
animals. Our extremities resemble each other in the texture of the 
sVin^ the shape of the naUs, and other points, and these resemblances 
are not due to external conditions, but exist in spite of them ; and 
comparative anatomy reveals to us countless similar examples in the 
anin^ kingdom. Limbs can hardly be more unliko in form and 
position than are the arms and legs of biids, and yet we meet with 
breeds of fowls and pigeons the feet of which are furnished with what 
are called boots, that is, with long feathers wdiich grow on the 
side of the foot, serially corresponding w'ith that of the hand, w'hich 
grow the feathers of the wing. 

Again, in disease, and in cases of monstrosity or congenital mal- 
fomation, nothing is more common than to find j)rcci8ely similarly 
diseased conditions, or similar abnonnalities of structure, affecting 
serially or laterally homologous parts, such as corresponding parts 
of the two arms or tw'O legs, or of the right (or left) arm and hand 
and leg and foot respectively. 

Altogether it *806108 then to be undeniable that the characters and 
the variations of species^ arc due to the combined action of intomul and 
external agencies acting in a direct, positive, and constructive manner. 

It is obvioite, however, that no character very prejudicial to a 
species coidd ever be established, owing to the perpetual action of all 
the destructive forces of nature, which destructive forces, considered 
as one whole, have been personified under the name ‘‘natural 
selection.’’ 

Its action, of course, is, and must be, destructive and negative. 
The evolution of a new species is as necessarily a process which is 
(ronstructiA’c and j)Oftitivo, and, as all must admit, is one due to those 
variations upon which nt^ural selection acts. VafriatioiS, which thus 
lies at the origin of every new species, is (as we have seen) tho 
reaction of the nature of the varying animal upon all thd multitu- 
dinous agencies which environ it. Thus “ the nature of the animal ” 
must bo taken as the cause, “ the environment ” being the stimulus 
>vhi(di sots that cause in action, and “ natural selcction^^ the agency 
'which restrains it wdthin the bounds of physiological propriety. . 

Wc maj" compare the production of a new sp^ies to the produc- 
tion of a statue. We have (1) the marble material responding to the 
matter of the organism ; (2) the intelligent abtive force of the sculp- 
tor, directing his arm, responding* to tho%,p^y(^ic nature ot the 
organism, which reacts according to law as surely as in the case of ‘ 
reflex action in healing, or in any other vital action ; (3) the vimlous 

(1) The existoace of iatenial force must l>o allowed. We cannot cdactelVe of a 
iinlvcTBo coxiBisting of atom$ acted on indeed by external fcorcoBr but having 
power of re^onse'^to -iacih ; Even in such conceptions as thow 

units and ** gexamuks ifss the late Mr. G'. H. Leweareiw)^^’^^ as an 

explanation that very pCwer pf m larger orgaidtaUs be 

cxplainel. ; ' A ‘ , 
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conceptioiu of the turti^ Vhich ffitimalate hira to rood^^-rt^pondiup^ 
tO' the eaidio^g' agencies which evoke variation ; and (4) ^e blows 
of the smiting chisel, corresponding to the action of nat^jxalWection. 
Ko one would call the more blows Of the chisel — apart from both the 
active force of the artist and the ideal conceptions which direct that 
foit»>— cause of the production of the statue. They ai’e « cause — 
they help to produce it, and are absolutely necessary for its produc- 
tion. They are a material cause, but not the primary cause. Tliis 
distinction runs through all spheres of activity. Thus the inadequacy 
of “ natural selection *’ to explain the origin of species runs parallel 
with its inadequacy to explain the origin of instinct, os before 
pointed out. 

^Rie formal discoverer of a new fossil is the naturalist who first 
sees it with an instructed eye, appreciates and describes it, not the 
labourer who accidentally uncovers but ignores it, and who cannot 
be accounted to bo, ’any more than the spade he handles, other than 
a mere material cause of its discoverj'. So we must regard the sum 
of the destructive agencies of nature, as a material cause of the 
origin of new spocics, their formal cause being the reaction of the 
nature of their parent organisms upon the sum of the multitudinous 
influences of their environment. This kind of action of *' the organ- 
ism” — ^this foitnal cause — ^has been compared by Mr. Alfred Wallace, 
and by me, with the action of the organism in its embryonic develop- 
ment ; and this, I have further urged, is to be hkened to the pro- 
cesses of repair and reproduction of parts of the individual (riter 
injuiy, and this, again, to reflex action, and, finally, this last to 
instinot as manifested in ourselves and in other animals also 

The phenomena, then, exhibited in tlm various processes which 
have been passed’in review — ^nutrition, growth, repair, reflex action, 
instinct, the evolution of the individual, and of the species — ^will, 1 
think, abundantly servo to convince him who carefully considers them, 
that a mechanical conception of nature is inadequate and untenable. 
For it cannot be denied that in all these various natural processes, per- 
formed by creatures devoid of wlf-conscious intellect, there is somehow 
and smnewhere a latent rationality, by t^e imminent existence of which 
their various admirably calculated activities are alone explicable. We 
am compelled to admit that the merely animal and vegetal worlds 
t^hS^.t(!h.i^gatd as irrational, possess a certain rationality. This innate 
ms^p%idas rotionality hWndly executes the most elabOTately contrived 
aeihms,, in order to effect necessary or useful ends not conscionsly 
ihiV^v ^ iWe have here to cOnrider the question, “How is this blind 
practiool hot unconscious intelligence, explicdb|s ? ” 
tr.- TT eloquehi prophet of . the , unconscious 
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instinctivo purpose. to tlie O^duio, world? By no moans. The 
phenomcSna of myetaUi^ticm^ the repair in due form of the broken 
iinfjio of a crystal, the inherent tendencies of chemicar substances to : 
combine in d^nite proportions, and other laws of the inorganic world, 
speak to us of unconscious mtclligcncc and volition latent in it , 

A perception of this truth has led to the conception of the univeral 
presence of true intelligence, as it were in a rudimentary form, through- 
out the whole material universe — ^thc universal diffusion of what the 
late Professor Clifford called ‘‘mind-stuff’’ in cveiy particle of matter. 

Such a belief can, however, he cntei*tained only hy those who 
negle(jt to note the differences of objects presented to the senses, attend- 
ing solely to their resemblances, and describing them by inadequate and 
misleading terms. The habit of perverting language in this manner, 
has been lately well spoken of Jis using intellectual false coin. By 
such an abuse of language and disregard of points of unlikeness, all 
diversiticamay easily bo reduced to identity. Against such abuse the 
scientific biologist must energetically protest. The expression “ life 
refers to definite phenomena which are not found but in animals and 
plants. The crystal is not really alive, because it doevs not undergo 
tlie cjxde of changes characteristic of life. It docs not sustain itself 
hy alimentation, reproduce its kind, and die. Anyone choosing to 
stretch terms may say that molecules of inorganic matter Uve, because 
molocmles exist. But in that ease we shall have to create a now term 
to denote what wo now call life. W c might as well say a lamp-post 
“ feels ” because wo can make an impression on it, or that ctystals 
“ calculate ” because of their geometrical proportions, or that oxygen 
“ lusts ” after that which it rusts. As the late Mr. G, II. Lewes haiif 
,«iiid : “We deny that a crystal has sensibility ; we deny it oU the 
ground that crystals exhibit no more, signs of sensfbility^than plants' 
exhibit signs of cirilization, and we deny it on the ground that among 
the conditions of seneihility there are some positively kimwn to us, 
and these are demonstrably absent from the crystal. We have full 
■evidence that it is only si)ecial kinds of molecular change that exhibit 
the special signs called sentient ; we have as good evidemce that only 
special aggregations of molecules are vital, and that sensibility never 
appears except in a living organism, disappearijig with the vital 
activities, as wo know that banks and trades-unions ^pre specifically 
himan institutions.” • 

^ She coiifiider&tions which are hcre*applied^o vital actirity, nmtvbe 
paralleled by others applied to intelligence. They will showus tlsat how- 
ever profoundly rational may be that world which is coinmoi^y 
of as irrational, yet that its rationality is not truly the attri%l^^pf 
the various aufinals ivhich perform suph adxnirably ctdoulated^^A^ 
hut truly bdongif t(^ whii 4^, the ultimate and cpiQQmpj| 

•all, and to that 

There is, indeed^vii loj^o m leelmg,’’ there it alp^o eiehin 
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insciitient nature f to; loj^c is’ liot 'tiHe logic of the crystal nor 

of the brute; its true j^ition^ 'must bo sought elsevrhere- It .is m 
them/but it is not e/’theni. ; ** 

Hftsrever, let Us patiently consider a little this hypofiieSs of an 
innate, mcomcious intelligence as the cause of the various strictly; or 
analogically, instinctiyc actions of animals. 

It is in the first place plain that no intelligence could exist so as to 
adjust “means” to “ends,” except by the aid of memory; and 
^‘memory” has therefore been freely attributed even to the lower 
animals. Let us sec, then, what the tenn “memorj' ” rt^ally denotes. 
Now we cannot be said to remrmber anything unless we are conscious 
that what is again made present to onr mind has been present to our 
mind before. An image might recur to our imagination a himdred 
times, but if at each recurrence it was for us something altogether 
now and TincounectedwTifh the past, Ave could not be said to remember 
it. It w6ul(l rather be an example of extreme “ forgetfulness ” than 
of “memory.” In “memory,” then, there arc and must bo two dis- 
tinct elements. The first is the reproduction before the mind of what 
has been before the mind previously, and the second element is the 
recognition of what is so rejjroduced as being connected with the past. 

There is yet a further distinction which may be drawn between 
acts of true recollection. 

’We arc all aware that evoiy now and then we direct our attention 
to try and recall something which we know we have for the moment 
forgotten, and which wo instantly recognise when w^o have recalled 
it. But besides this voluniar)^ memory wc are aoniotimcs startled by 
the flashing into consciousness of something we had forgotten, and 
which we were so far from trying to recoltect that wx' were thinking 
of something entirely di.fforent. ^ 

i There are, then, tw’o kinds of true memory— one in which the will 
interA^eneS, and which may be spoken of as recollection, and the other 
in which it does not, and which may be termed reminiscence. Neither 
of these can exist in a creature destitute of true self-consciousness. 


Thbre are, howxycr, tw'o other kinds of repeated action which take 
place even in ourselves, and which should M carefully distinguished. 
^ jBirst of these are practically automatic actions, wHoh are 
re^t^imconsciously after having ton learned, as in walking, read- 

in plajj^g some musical instrument. In u 
and impraper sense we may be said— having learned 
things — ^to recollect how to do them ; but unless the 
past in the present while performing them they 
ms9X{pry, but merely a form of habit in '^tob 

retort ''to the 

other ocmi^bui^to'baj^ WteMe'ikirihtii^ne, 


and . are hail^^ on an island 
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iiiliabited by savages, and long dwelling there, may at first have the 
due action of his digestive organs impedt'd by the unwonted food on 
wfeich he n^y have to live. After a little while, however, the evil 
diminislxos, and in time his organism may have “ learnt ” how to 
correspond perfectly "with the new conditions. Then with each fresh 
meal the alimentary eunal and glands must practically “recognise 
a return of the recently obtained experience, and repeat its freshly 
acquired powiT of healthy response thereto. Can “ memory be 
properly predicated of such actions of the alimentary glands ? It 
can be so predicated only by a jx*rv(‘rsion of language. It is not 
memoiy, because not only is it divorced from consciousness us it 
occurs, but it cannot anyhow be made present to consciousiicsfi. 
Aguiii^ a boy at school has had a kick at football, w^hich has left a 
deep scar on his leg. That boy, now become an old jnan, still bears 
the same scar, though all his tissues have been again and again 
transformed in the course of seventy years. Can the constant repro- 
duction of the niyrk, in any reasonable sense, be said to be an act of> 
or due to, memory? E\idently it cannot, and neither can it be 
reasonably predicated of any of the actions of plants or of the lowest 
animals. 

As, then, “ memory ** cannot be predicated, except by an abuse of 
language, of the lower forms of life, it would appear that neither 
intelligence nor rationality can truly exist in them, so as to preside 
ov(»r all those actions of nutrition, repair, reproduction, and instinct 
which we have examined and distinguished. 

Kciertheless, Ifartiiiann and his followers do not on this account 
hesitate to ascribe true intelligence to unconscious nature, and though 
such ascription may seem too absurd to deserve serious consideration, 
it would nevertheless be ‘a great mistake to despise such opinions. 
For, us Mr. Lewes truly says,^ “ As there are many truths wWch cease 
to be appreciated Ix^eause they are never disputed,’’ so there are many 
errors which are best exposed by allowing them to run to a bead. 
^Ir. Butler, who carries this hypothesis of unconscious intelligence to 
its last consequences, asks,* “ \yTiat is to know how to do a thing ? 
llis answer is, “Surely,* to do it.” And he represents how, when 
inuny things liave been pt'rfcctly learnt, they may* be performed un- 
<*Qnsciously. In a very amusing chapter on “ Conscious and uncon- 
scious knowers,” he says, “Whenever we find people knowing they 
know this or that .... they do not yet l&iow it perfectly,’^ In 
another place ho says,^ “We say of the chicken that it knows how 
to run about as soon as it is hatched .... but had it no knowled^ 
before it was hatched? It grew eyes, feathers, and bones; yet 

(1) Frpbl€ih$ ofZi/9 md ii iii. iv, of Third Series, p. 86. 

( 2 ) >> 

(3) Vncontclom p* 30« 
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we say it knew nothing about all this. . . . What, then, does it 
know P Whatever it knows so well as to be nnoonscious of knowing 
it. Knowledge dwells on the confines of uncertainty. When we are 
very certain we do not know that we know. When xfe will verj' 
strongly, we do not know that we will.” 

Now the fact is that there is great ainbiguily in the use of the word 
know. Just as before with the term memory, so also here, certain 
distinctions must be drawn if we would think colierendy. 

A. To “know,” in the highest sense which we give to the word, 
is to be aware (by a reflex act) tlut we ivally ha^e a certain given 
perception. It is a %oluntary, intelligent, self-conscious act, parallel to 
that kind of memory which we before distinguished as “ recollection.” 

B. We also say we “know ” when we do not use a reflex act, but 
yet have a true pcrce 2 )tiou — a perception uccomptmh'd by conscious- 
ness — ^as when we teach, and in most of our ordimiiy* intellectual acts, 

C. Wh«5n we so “ hpow ” a thing that it can h' done with pcrfwt 
unconsciousness, we cannot lx* said to “know” it intcllectuallj', 
although in doing that thing our nervous and motor nu'clunism acts 
(in response to sensational stimuli) ns peifectly as, or more perfectly 
than, in our conscious actisity. The “knowledge” which aeeom- 
p<inios such “unconscious action” is improperly so called, except in 
so far as we may be able to direct out minds to its perception, and so 
render it worthy of the uurao — ns we have st>en we may dirool 
attention to our unsconseious reminiscences, and so make them con- 
scious ones. In the same w ay then in w hitli w c have already dia- 
tinguished sueh acts of memory (w'hilc unconscious) us sensuous 
memory, so wc may distinguish such acts of ai)2)i;chc]ision (while un- 
conscious) as sensuous iognition. By it wc can understand, to a certain 
extent, what*may be the “knowhslge” or'^'J sensuous cognition” of 
mere animals. 

D Besides th? above three kinds of a2)2 whensioiis, we may distin- 
guish others which can be only very remotely, if at all, oompai*cd 
with knowledge, since they can never, by any effort, ho brought 
within the sphere of consciousness. Such aic the actions of our 
organism by w'bich it rcsiwnds to imprehsiens in an orderly and 
appropriate but unfplt manner— -the intimate actions of our riscoral 
(ngans, which can he modified, within limits, according to the influ- 
<enoe brought to hear on’them, as we may sec in the oarsman’s hand, 
tho hbeksmith’n arm, an^ the bdllet-danccr’s leg. 

H sb^ actions could be spoken of as in any sense apprehensive, 
they would have to he sjwkeu of as “ organic cognitions,” hut they 
may ho best distingaifh^ as “ orgmie response ” or “ organic convs- 
pondenre.*' '' 

That the inoegttiic world, no less than the organi<^ is instinct with 
reason, and tha^wePfind in it objective conditioni which oorrospond 
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witlx our Bubjeotive oonceptiouB, is perfectly true ; but when once the 
profound dificrenoe, between mere organic habit and intellectual 
nSemoiy is apprehended, there will be little difficulty in reoognismg 
the yct^jr^tcr diffeipncc between “ organic correspondence ” and the 
faithfulness of inorganic mutter to the laws of its being. 

That the absence of consciousnoss in actions which are perfectly 
performed, docs not make such actions into acts of ‘‘ perfect know* 
ledge,” is demonstrated by every calculating machine. Ko sane 
person can say that such u machine possesses ” knowledge, though 
it is true that if “ exhibits ” it. Similarly wo must refuse to apply 
the terms “memory” and “intelligence” to the merel^ organic 
activity of animals tind plants. 

The assertion that in the vegetal and lowest animal forms of life 
theiv is an innate but unconscious intelligence, is an assertion which 
contains an inherent contradiction, and is therefore fundamentally 
irrational. Anyone who says that blind actions (in which no end is 
perceived or intended) are truly intelligent ones, abuses langiuige. 
The meaning of words is duo to convention, and anyone* who calls 
such actions truly intt*lligent, divides himself from the rest of man- 
kind by refusing to speak their language. 

What oxpt'rienco have wo which can justify such a conception us 
that of “unconscious intelligence?” Wo are indeed aware of a multi- 
tude of actions which are oxidently the out(‘ume of intelligence, but 
which (like the analogous action of a calculating machine) are per- 
formed by creatures really unconscious, though they may possess con- 
sontienco. But consciousness is the accompaniment of all those 
actions which we Inow to be intcUt'ctual and rational. Our experi- 
ence then contradicts tl^ hypothesis of the existence of any such 
thing as “ unconscious ixcelligence.” Such a thing is indoed no true 
concept, for it is incapoble not only of being imagined but also of 
being really conceived of. It resembles such umnoanifig expres- 
sion’s as “ a square pentagon ” or a “ pitch-dark luminosity.” 

Nevertheless, our experience is in favour of the mdsteuce of an 
intelligence which cun implant in and elicit from nnoonsvious bodies 
activities which arc intelligent in appearance and result. Thus we 
can coustruet calculating machines and train animals to perform many 
actions which have a delusive semblance of rationality. 

“Truly intelligent action” wo know as being intelligent and 
rational in its foresight, and therefore as nasessarily conscious in the 
very principle of its being. 

“TTnconsciously intelligent action,” improperly called “ inteUigent ” 
or “ wise,” is that which is intelligent an4 wise only as to its results, 
and not in the innermost prindplo of the creatures (whetiber Hving or 
mere mstffiinesj ^hich pmferm such action. To speak technically, 
wc have “ formal '^and** material ”intelligeuce, asvehave“fepmal ” 
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and matorial ” vico and virtne.* Wi) bave already duttmguislicd 
between the formal” and the me^y “material” disooTner of a 
new fossil, and this distmetion is one which it is most importaid to 
bear in. mind. It is the failure to apprehend this dist&iction which 
is the root of a Tast number of modem philosophical errors, and the 
error whidh consists in asserting tho reality of “ nnconscious intelli- 
gence” is one of them. 

In fact “ intelligence” exists very tnJy, in a certain sense, in the- 
admirably directed actions blindly performed by living beings. It is 
not, however, “ formally ” in them, but exists fonnuUy in their 
ultimate cause. Nevertheless that intelligenco is so implant,ed with- 
in them that it truly exists in them “materially ” though it is not 
“ formally ” in them. 

We have here, then, the answer to the question, “What is the* 
rationality of the irrational P ” It is a rationdlity which is verj 
really, though not materially, present in the irrational world, while 
it is formally present iu that world’s cause and origin. 

To every Theist this answer will be a satisfachny one. To him 
who is not a Tlxeist there is no really satisfuetory answer poBsible, 
This is u question not of theology but of pure reason antecedent to 
all theology. To reason^ and to reason only, 1 appeal when I ttfHmi 
that the existence of a constant, pervading, sustaining, directing, and 
all-controlling but unfathomable Intelligence which is not the in- 
telligence of irrational creatures themselves, is the supreme trutb 
which nature eloquently proclaims to him who with unprejudiced 
reason and loving flym|)athy will carefully consider her ways. He 
can hardly fail to discover, immanent iu the matorial imiverse, “ an 
action the results of which harmonize with man’s reason ; an action 
which is ofdeilyl and disaccords with bnud chance, or ‘ a fortuitous 
ooncurrcnco of atoms,’ but which ever eludes his grasp, and which 
acts in modes different from those by which wo should attempt to 
accomplish similar ends.” * For myself, I am bound humbly to con- 
fess that the more I study nature the more I am convinced that in 
the action of this all-|)ervading but inscrutable and unimaginable 
intelligeaco, ot which self-conscious human rationality is the utterly 
inadequate images though the image attainable by us, is to besought 
the sole possible explanation of the mysterious but undeniable pre- 
seaoa in nature of a rationality m that which is in itself irrational. 

, ’ ^ # St. Geuroe Mivaet. 

(1) Xbtuat a TnAn wiBhisg to aid another, hut who hy nueoakulation caueee hie death, 
^ 04 ^ HH (Mion which is ** materially’* homicidal, though formally his aetion is a 
Txrtmyo# ^ilarly a man may be '^materially a bigamist hut mt " ^b^aaU> 
as a second vile being honestly convinced that his first wifo wnw 

dei^* ^ 

{ijh Jfi^ure, dh. xii. p. 374* John Utut&ff 
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Whatever value may bo attached to the Hamlet critique in WiU 
helm Meisier, its significaneo is beyond question. It marks an epoch 
in Shakespearian criticism. It disclosed the secret of Shakespearian 
analysis. It showed that Hamkt was written upon one dominant 
thought, and the succeeding school, of M^hich Moister himself — ^let Us 
not say Goethe — was the founder, glancing with a “fine frenzj"*' 
down the vista of critical possibilities, took in hand all the dramas 
\vith the foregone conclusion of an underlying “metaphysical unity.'’ 
Macheih was sho^vn to be a “ consistent theme upon ambition,” AWe 
Well a lay sermon upon “ female pireistency ” — each of the dramas, 
in fact, a sort of peach whose sovereign interest for mankind lay in 
the morsel dt the core. 

Whatever strange discoveries this kind of criticism may have 
made in its wanderings, it began by taking one step towards the 
truth. It is not an “ Open Sesame ” to the secret of Shakespeare, 
but it suggests something which is more consistent if less ambitious. 
It touched, as it were in the dark, a charact6ristic that marks all the 
periods of Shakespeare’s dramatic life — that habit of playing upon 
one subject or several subjects in a drama, transposing the subject 
into different characters, and continually recurring to it with repeti- 
tions and variations, so that the drama i)rescnt8 something which 
resembles the continual rocuironce of subject, answer, and counter- 
subject in a fugue. This is not identical with the “ central idea.” 
Even in the case of Macbetll] it would be less correct to ••regard the 
drama as “ a consistent tneme upon ambition,” to draw attention 
from the main characters to this supiiosed central idea, whioh givfes 
the drama its unity, than to leave out of account this metaphysical 
unity and observe the magnificent counterpoint that results from the 
combination of the subject in Macbeth himself, its transposition aa 
answer a fifth higher in I^idy Macbeth, and its recurrenOe as ooiinter- 
subject in Banquo. Ambition will not explain the drama : it will 
not explain Macbeth, nor Lady Macbeth, nor Banquo. But ft is 
repeated throughout the drama in different transpositions, just as a 
subject is transposed and repeated throughout a fugue. The German 
“ central idea will never explain the pose, of Twelfth 
guide us through the complex stnicturc of A Midsummer Mighty 
Dream, Where it does seem to hold, it is due to circmmstances , 
other than tho^ sugg^ted by the critic. Even the pkusibilifj^ fef 
Wilhelm MeisWs^tho«>ry^:is dne to the predominance in SaniiH of 
flic single character, Siinilarly, if Qtholkft the hero bf a 
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drama, and Othello is jealous of his i^e, jealousy is hound to be the 
dominant if not the tonic note of the drama ; and in such a drama us 
AIT a WeU, where the interest centres in the heroine, if the herok% 
has a preponderant characteristic, that will he the preponderant tone 
throughout.. Where the interest is not centered in the strength or 
the an^tering of smgle characters, the German hypothesis fails and 
dribldes itself away into a Targum of second>sighted Rahhinism. 

The name here given to this characteristic of much of Shake- 
speare’s writing has the questionable advantage of not meaning toio 
much. It is suggestive rather than explanator}'. It does not imply 
that Shakespeare composed one of his dramas as Bach composed a 
fugue. But it metaphorically describes an undeniable characteristic 
of his work, a method which he adopts at the outset of his dramatic 
career in The Comedy of Errora and one that might bo traced until 
he breaks his staff and drowns his book in The Tempest. 

In The, Comedy of Errors we observe the principle in its crudest 
form. The mistaken identity of the two brothers is a common- 
place of classical comedy. But Shakespeare is ifot content with 
the twins Antipholus. He reduplicates the idea of twin brothers 
indistinguishable. Ho gives us also the two servants as like as 
two peas. And as if there were not enough of matrimonial dis- 
arrangement likely to mse from tho wrong husband Antipholus, 
he makes Dromio of Syracuse also due to a woman that claims 
marriage of him, while he makes the master double-mistressed in 
tho frank “ Well met, Antipholus,” of her who asks of him tho 
gold obain which his other se]^ promised; Still the work is crude 
and almost juvenile. The theme has no strength of tone. Its scope 
is only the laughter that crackles. Except for the little garden- 
fount of emotion hi the Ludana scenes, it' is unmoistened through- 
out. As for the structure of the composition, it is a mere case of 
multiplication by two twice over. 

. Between The Comedy of Errors and A Midsummer NighTs Dream 
there are stronger points of resemblanco than the veritable conver- 
sion of Dromio of Syracuse into an ass because of a woman, in the 
person of Bottom the weaver. A Midmnmr Night’s Dream is a 
Comedy Errors^ in another world. It is built upon the same 
str^ge confurion of persons, but it is heralded by all the poetry of 
iovn'; 4 ^.^(dved undef the influmice of the faii^. Its. prodigal 
imAi^qidion is, with all ^ts fiuendy and freedom, curiously surrounded 
by spibiSianisia as artificial as anything in the early days of Shake- 
sp^i^;'..' 8^ group of fairies and the group of Athe- 

nian mbbha^cs — ^who by the way counterbalance one another as' a 
o&er. except Egeus and. nulostrate/j^ iu 

two . ^Etd; re^gularly as the ladies and g^tlem^ in g^sad 

march, ^esdfis ^ Hi^^y^ drift on a stteainof love ^i^^does 

VOL. xxxvii. sr.«. , \,.oo 
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run smooth; Oberon sad I^tania, the faiiy sovereigns, mth their 
matrimonial dis&gte^enti nre set over against the mortal' sove- 
reigne ; Ljrsander 'is made for Hormia, Demetrius for Helena ; whilo 
the mock' di^ima of Bottom and Flute has a mirror for them att w 
the love of Pyramus and Thisbe. Estrangement and false enamour* 
meat ari^ Flayed upon throughout. Oberon is estranged fiom 
Titiutiia, and each accuses the other of unfaithful love ; Obmon is 
blamed with Hippolytu, and retaliates upon Titania by Bingiiig 
The^s at her. Demetrius is in love with Lj-sandor’s lady, and 
Lysandcr becomes estranged from his own love and enamoured of 
her who is enamoured of Demetrius. Demetrius again is brought 
back from pursuit of a love that loves him not, to a, sudden love of 
her who has been till now pursuing him, and who noV turns away, 
add .those who were formerly rivals for Hormia arc transformed into 
rivals for Helena. The purple juice of the same “little western 
flower that estranged the eyes of Lysander wrongly and of Deme- 
trius rightly, makes Titania enamoured of the “ sleek smooth head ” 
and the “ fair large tjars ” of her “ gentle joy,” Bottom. When each 
lias got his own again, the hitherto unsmooth course of love, now 
quieted into reconcilement and gladness, is mirrored yet refracted 
with a half-satirical pathos in the dark glass of that “ merry and 
tragical ” scene of “ young Pyramus and his love Thisbo.” 

Ihcso are two instances from Shakespeare’s earlier work. It is 
at once apparent that the characteristic which has been compared to 
a fugue'is here in great measure d^ndent upon the antithetical 
balance of structure in these dramas. Dr. Dowden, following a 
Herman critic, Hcblor, has remarked the almost geometrical arrange- 
ment of parts adopted by Sbakcspcaie before ho has acquired the 
freedom 'of mastership his art. This artifleial disposition, so 
manifest in Love’s Labour, in the Two Gentlemen, in Borneo and Juliet, 
and' to some extent in all the earlier plays, disappears about the 
middle period of the dramatist. The characteristic hitherto ^ken 
of is in the early dramas closely comiectcd with their ar^dal 
grouping, but it does not disappear when the symmetrical mechoniml ' 
^sappoaxs. It is prominent in Twelfth Niffhf, a ^atna In -which .the 
stilt^ stoywork of the earlier efforts is transformed’ into the oEisy 
equipoise of a perfectly healthy figure. In the great tragic period it 
is' oven more prominent than anywhere else, 5t might be interesting, 
to obslider how far it is an outcom^of Ebakespoare’a earlier 'nsrihod 
of construction. Perhaps his body acquired a peculiar swing wheb')bs 
was usmg the stilts, and he has never got rid of it. ' 

it is a.charaoterietic which he consciously retains ai^ eB^e;^i;lc>r. 
urtistio cni^, has not teken notice "of this other pecuharij^ 

uf the drains: he* d^^hdeUt upon and p^hsps Bpringdng . 

out of the' gebthe^ W.hae deihichstrated. - the di^^iiils he 
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(liacuflses, moreovor, are so-callod couacdiosi ; lie does iioli mejvtiaa tho 
tragedies. It is striking, too, tliat he does not inoludo Twef/th Ntg^. 
In that comedy we are relieved of the leg-ahout stiltodjiesj whi^ 
maizes while it mars Ttt6 Tioo Gentlemm of Verotut, yet he who runs 
may road thei’oin tho fugue upon woman’** wooing. Viola woos tho 
Duke, Olivia woos Oosario, Maria woos Sir Tohy. In tho comic 
parts of tho drama there is a further illustratiou of the same kind of 
work in the fooling of Sir Andrew Agueehei'k and Malvolio. To 
begin with the fonuer, in the first scene whore Sir Andrew appears 
he is manifoKtlj a man born for ridicule ; nature has so made him. 
Similarly, the first lime Malvolio opens his mouth it is to utter wise 
foolishness and make himself a butt. They are two of nature’s fools, 
both stu£u(l to the eyes with conceit ; but the one is a simpleton 
without rcdeniplioti, the other sophisticates! beyond common sense. 
Sir Andrew, with bis caper-cutting, has no shadow of dignity; 
Malvolio is !l](ogetho^ surrounded wdth airs of consequence. Thus 
tho subject is difCei-ently set in the tw<) jiurts: in JVIalvolio, so to 
speak, it is a fmiith deeper, and something coiTcsponding to fugual 
coimtcrpoint is tlic result. The harmony is strengthened by botli 
being brought to .shame in the same cause — ^their courtship of 
Olivia, and by the same iktsous — M aria and Sir Toby ; it is rendered 
more subtle by the one fool assisting in the ridiculing of the other. 
Whenever one or other reappt*ars the subject is ivnowcd. It is 
heard throughout the* drinking scene, with the difference th|t Sir 
Andrew makes u fool oi himsolf, ‘Malvolio is fooled by tho comjiany. 
Tho same difference is prcseried in the double dfnoupmtiit, that uemo 
of Shakespeare’s comic genius. Sir Andrew only requires to be 
hustled foi ward ; Malvolio must Ijo limed ; l^iit Iwth aro utterly gulled. 
You follow the Juguc through all tho repetitfons of the subject until 
you approach the finale. Ton expect th-j close, but immediately 
buforo the end and without warning the subject is tukou up and 
repeated by another part with overpowering effect in the fooling of 
Sir Toby himself. The comic effect of this double gulling of two 
such w<)CH>rs, heightened us it is by tho unexpected n'coil of Sir Toby’s 
boomerang on his own head, yet mellowed* and deprived of all 
cyniciran by Am hoorty laugh of the good old knight, is unrivalled 
thronghout tho whole of ^Shakespeare. 

ipaprossion of the other fuihjcct made prominent in the drama 
is shoglUrly emphasused by tho fugual repetition of womou’s wooing. 
The varied grace of the three women affords large scope for tho most 
refilled and 'nrhtle variationR on the one theme. 

“Onino! I have heard my ftther some hum : 

Se was a badielot (hen,” ^ 

is the keynote of Vi^U, wrinlly srliese, ^There is a hall>eitgge8* 
tion, in the mention of h^ fathers name, that her gitli^ fancies 

Ob 2 
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once before hxmg tbemselves round this duke on whose territory she 
is cost- “ 1*11 serve this duke ! ” and with her naive, brave modesty 
she dresses Jicr^lf in boy’s clothes and wins him before he kzmws it- 
The laughing shrew, Maria, plays off her clovemess against Sir 
Toby till she can bring him to her with a wag of her finger, and 
he surrenders himself to this “ youngest wren of nine,” this “ most 
excellent devil of wit,” as hearty a victim as ever yielded his neck 
for a woman to set her foot on. Olivia, unwrilling and sorrow-dulled, 
first learns love from the lips of the persistent fair page, and courts 
him with favours and sweet-spokon liberties, as the lady of high 
degree one beneath her in station. Yet in none of the cases is the 
subject a simple repetition of Helena running after Demetrius in the 
Midsummer Night, or of the half-tragic iwssion and conquest of 
Queen Helena in AlTs Well. The Duke is not aware that a woman 
is wooing him. Olivia is not aware that she is wooing one of her 
own sex. Maria rather flirts (he heart out of Sir Toby’s breast than 
WOOS it. And i*’ none of the rude aversion on the man’s part 
that we find in the case of Demetrius and of Bertram. The Duke is 
fond of his pagc-w'ooer. Viola, with her quaint “ I am the man,” is 
half humoured with her pathctical-ludicrous situation. Sir Toby 
simply lets himself go, and relishes it immensely. But the Duke 
does none of the wooing until he is won ; nor docs Cesario in his odd 
predicament run aw'ay, though ho dot^s not mean to let the thing go 
too nor docs Sir Toby make advances and figure as a lover. It 
is a fugue for female voices. Our ear is an*estcd not more by the 
piquancy of the simple theme, as it i.s transposed from the sweet 
mezzo-soprano of Viola to suit Maria’s shrill treble and the strong 
and tender alto of 01ivia^<ithan it is by the subtle and strange sur- 
prise of the transitionsmnd variations ; — the seeming "boyhood that 
covers Viola’s maiden blush before the Duke reappearing as the 
“youth’s perfections” that creep “with an invisible ttnd subtle 
stealth ” in Olivia’s eyes. Girl Viola in love with the Duke, the 
Duke with Olivia, Olivia with boy Viola ; boy Viola with “ barful 
strife” acting as love’s messenger from him for whom girl Viola 
pines in thought, to heb who is her unconscious and unwilling rival ; 
wooing a wife for him whose wife she herself would be ; wooing her 
own rival, and to her dismay winning not^ for her master but for 
herself; while Olivia, beginning jjy loving one than whom, poor 
lady, she wore better love a dream,” is brought by nature’s bias to 
a “ most happy wreck,” and having wooed both a maid and a- man, 
ends in wed^g herself to the right sex by mistake. Maria’a'^part 
is made elabomte by none of those involtdaons and cmnplexit^ I ^e 
simply opemt her fiiU b^tteij of woman’s wit and cames 1^. Toby 
by storm."' ' ' '''H" ' ■, 

We sec the same heif^ti^ihg of effect here as wb saw in the more 
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comic parts of the drama^ and aa wo shall soo presently , m tho 
tragedi^ In the tragedies tho iugnal device is employed in a some- 
what different way, but tho difference may be considered due to tio 
difference between the two forms of dramatic art. Comedy demands 
incident,' tragedy demands passion; the fugues in Shakespeare’s 
earlier work are fugues of circumstance, those in his tragic work are 
of the soul. But just as Shukcfii>earo never gives us mere incident 
without the human interest, so the refraction which flings a prismatic 
brilliance over his comedies is never a mere refraction of uiispiritual 
circumstance, but has always a full blending of the hues of cha- 
racter; and just so is there a counterpart blending of circumstance 
when he reveals the lightnings of the life-storm, and the souls of 
men ground out of shape by the; destiny that makes life tragic. 
Still the difference holds. The fugual subject in The Midsummer 
Night Vas false cuainourment ; in Othello it is jealousy. There is 
not a chaUc-linc of distinction, that in the fornun* wc have an event 
and in the latter a passion, for the passion is entangled in the weft 
of circumstance, and tho event is suifused with ligltt from tho soul. 
But we see the difference if we place side by side Titunia fondling 
the long oars of Bottom, and Othello demanding the strawberry 
liaudkerchief while his wife pleads for Cassio. The difference is just 
the difference between comedy and tragedy; between tho sunshine 
of life and the shadow of death ; between the finite that surrounds 
us and the infinite that is within us. 

The growth of ShakespearoV mind and art ” is faithfully itjflccted 
in his employment of this device. saw liow crudely it began in 
The Comedy of Errors, how It was refined and rendered more intricate 
in The Midsummer Nighfs Dream, how it^was perfected for all the 
purposes of^comecly in the subtle change^' and contrasts and the 
complex harmonies of Twelfth Night. Wo shall now see how, in tho 
lurid pasSago of his life that follows, ho mploys the vsamo device to 
intensify the pity and the 4;en’or, while he lets us hear the tread of 
destiny and the cry of broken lives. ♦ 

Hamlet is a tale of worldling and idealist, of hearts grown rotten 
and souls driven mad, enveloped in thb shadow of suicide, and over- 
buy by the wraith from the other world. Madness is one of the 
ihihneSi. We are prepared for it by the utter weariness of the first 
'^tObqtiy, linking into !hc dull despair of its closing phrase — 

' ' / ] 4 ' » • * 

{ V Broak, nfy hiiart, for I must bold my tongue.** 

note, loud and thrilling, is struck in the next words of 
My father's spirit in arms ! " and then we hwr, not 
anticipate^) but a weird transposmon of 
it) rmgmg but ini the angnidbi of thpise half-ddiriotls imome^ ^ 
Hamlet's sotii i^ems . , , 
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“ 0 all yon best of Reayon ! 0 earth ! 'What blso ? 

And chall I conple hell ? 

• • • • « 

0 most pernicious woman ! 
t CVvillain, villain, eioiling, damned villain ! 

My tablets ! meet it is T net it down 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least, Pm sure it mny he so in De^markP 

Again wo hoar u trauspowition of the thoine in tho slight preluding 
manner of iriunlot’s “antic* disposition” — madness arranged in a 
falsetto. Wc follow tlu' subtle and shifting fugue, from the tragic 
“ Ah, ha, hoy ! art thou there, truepenny “ AN^ell said, old mole 
to the half comic* “ Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger ; ” and hock 
again from the feigned inanity c>f “ As by Ic^l, God wot,” “ It .came 
to pass, as most like it was,” once more to ihe perils of the tottering 
verge*. We follow the intricacies and involutions of this eurious 
ficercata through the scene w’^hero JIandet greets Ophelia at her 
orisons, througli his galvanic c'xeilement at the play within the play, 
through Ills foiling and fooling of tlie eourticu's, througli the closet 
scene with his mother, until at last all intricacy and involution are 
set aside, and avo descend upon the bare theme*, unadorned, uncon- 
cealed, piercing with its situple wail, in “ lionny savc'c*! liobiii is all luy 

py-'' 

Wo have hero, tlic'ii, a lugiie upon iriadnoss, in which the pifcoiis 
case of Ophelia is blondc'd and (*onlrasted wdtli Hamlet’s transforma- 
tion ; and this latter is again broken up into two parts — the falsetto 
in which Hamlc't appears “far gone, far gone,” and the shafp cry 
that breaks from him Avhen his real malady is burning into bis brain. 
JJut there are other subjects in the drama treated in the same way. 
Polonius first tempts his daughters trustfulness •and truth with his 
diabolic wisdom and his low suspicions, lie hacks up his few pix?- 
copts ” by giving Ileynaldo a lesson in lying, and direotiems to play 
the spy upon his son^s behaAiour. In the next scene the king and 
qu«en, in more politic phrase, give a similar commission to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem to play the spy upon their son. Polonius 
crowns himself in the vitrigue by which ho gets his simple child to 
join the espionage upon her lover. Hamlet is ^iod upon at everj" 
hand — alom*, with his mother, with Ophelia ; and he encounters the 
spies with a subtlcly outmatching theirs. Claudius is untrue to his 
brother, the queen to lier lato lor(f s memory, Ophelia tOt^her¥love^, 
Bosoncrantz and Guildenstem to their college friend ; and the oppo- 
site side of the same idea is Auriously expressed in the tragic con- 
stancy of Hamlet to the ghost’s mission, in the pretentious bluster of 
Laertes’ mock-horoical loyalty to his deadf father and sister, and the 
quiet and steadfest fidelity of iBoratio* The treacdieiy of the ^^cursed 
hehenon” is twice repeat^ in B&amlet’s letters toTEngkmd, and twice 
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again in the poiaomng of the viao and of the rapier in the last seeno. 
Espionage, unfaithfulness, and treadhery are taken up in diflerent 
parts, repeated, raried, and interwove, Wh in the characters and in 
the eitaatLons, until they haunt the listener like a mocking lakgh, and 
be feels their evil presence touching him in the atmosphere. 

Of Macbeth I have already said a word. The leading theme is 
taken up in its full hard strength by the leading character, and yet 
discoursed withul in such a manner that its strains have a sublime 
poetry in them. In Lady Macbeth it reaches a feminine diriUness, 
vehemence, ferocity. Macbeth thinks of the “ golden opinions ” he 
has won, of “ the be-all and the end-all,” of his double trust of 
hospitality and kinship, of “pity, like a naked, new-born babe 
striding the blast ” — all putting curb upon his “ vaulting ambition.” 
Lady Macbeth, uusoxed and inhuman, applies the good with a 
merciless fury that mokes the blood curdle. The subject is renewed 
wiik again a different tone in Banquo — easier, ovener, colder — 
reminding us of one who sings his part correctly, ^without a gleam 
of genius. His ambition falls upon our cars like a soulless echo, a 
voice robbed of its passion, coming from rocks in the distance, and 
bringing with it a restful suspense. Wc listen to the genuine sound, 
the fuU-throatod and unmistakablo directness of utterance in — 

“ To be thus is nothing; but to be safely thus ! 

And again repeated with the same clear intonsit)', but this time 
piteously softened, like the woman’s heart from which it breaks : — 
t Nought's had, all’s ^ent.” 

Of a part with this cunning harmony ore the haunting refrains 
that come up from time to time throughout the piece. The sorcam 
of the owl may 8<*cm to sound through the livelong night that ovor- 
diaduwB more than half this drama, hut we hear the funereal burden 
upon sleep, and it is supported by another burden of even more 
Kimbre effect in the hard staccato upon* the “ drops of blood.” Mac- 
beth’s “ dagger of the mind,” with the gouts of blood uprni its 
blade, awakens a phrase that comes up again when he looks at his 
hands after the deed, and asks himself — • 

“ Will all groat Nopinno’s ocean wash this blood 
Olean from my hand P ” 

It retoms upon us at bther times throughout the drama, until wc 
' btiar it finally in the r^morsoful'torrors of the sleep-walking scene. 

voice in sleep has also the dying cadence of that refrain first 
ehaoted by Macbeth in his half-distraught, half-inspired moments 
when lihe ttnnder is just done : — 

/< Sleep no mors, 

' Ifoob^ shall BhM{t no ttota ... . * 

Olsmishathmuxdsrsddssp; end Jksrsfors Cawdor 
iSMl SlSep no mow; Ifiadl^ shall sls^ no mors.” 
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This is “ the cartained sleep,** “ the downy sleep, deaih*& counter- 
feit ,* ’* but the reality is abused by no wicked dreams. 

^ “ Duncan is in his grave ; 

^ After life's fitful fever ho sleeps well.** 

It is the iimooent sleep that we first sec looked on by the red 
eyes of murder, and last, more terribly tragically than in Duncan's 
grave, lying slain on the glassy glitter of the guilty quecn^s sense- 
closed open eyes. 

Macbeth, though not quite so simple that *^hc who runs may 
read," is noveHlieloss the most direct and least complicated of 
ShakcHjxjare's great w'orks ; and there is no other in wliich one theme 
of the like sim2)lo force is so firralj" accentuated throughout, and is 
withal so powerful in its unvaried repetition. There is embellish- 
ment, but the embellishment never conceals the hard theme. Yet 
the theme, us we hear it, deri\es its i)owcr from the characters who 
support it. We do not listen to ambition ; wo listen to Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. 

Similar in some respects is the jwsition in Othello of the passion 
upon which the denouement there depends. Jealousy, indeed, does 
not explain the drama, for we have in it also the tragedy of her 
whoso loyal young heart breaks tlirough old ti('M to follow the 
instinct of her love, and w^bo suffers and dies as Juliet sulforod and 
died. It is Desdcmoiia's tragedy in as full measure as it is Othello's. 
Still jealousy makes the tragedy; lago will be satisfied if, in 
liis easy, improvising vray, he can strike the cliord of Othello’s 
jealousy. A passion the veiy nature of which is to entangle itself 
round u numbi'r of victims, readily lends itself to such a device as 
that which we have been considering. Othello is made jealous; he 
is jealous of his wife, ainl ho is jealous of her wifti Cas^io. It is in 
the Jiature of the i)assion that then* should hero be three victims. 
Dut the passion reflects itself. Roderigo, too, is jealous^ lago is 
jealous; Bianca is jealous for one moment; Emilia begins to be 
filled with that suspicion which is but jealousy in other form. On 
a subject so apparently suited for fngual elaboration we might 
exjioct to find a composition •intricate and complex, with o highly 
developed harmony of parts. We do not find this. We find the 
subject filtering into other parts besides the principal, but jealousy 
in the drama is almost a solo. In the others it is merely incidental ; 
in Othello alone does it become a passion pei^cirating and absorbing 
his whole nature. There is a pndudo in the first act : faint sonnds 
of the theme are heard when lagt) is playing upon the simple instru-* 
ment, Roderigo ; and one of the final notes^of the Moor’s jealousy is 
struck in Brabantio's mistrust: — 

**Look to Her, Moor, if thou lisst ayos to see; 

She has deceived her father^ and sotay thee.’* ' 

Almost parallel to the “ drops of blood in Macbeth, but with the 
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significsanco of a cause instead of an effect, is tlie threo-fold repcti-‘ 
tiou of the scene with the strawbci*ry handkerchief. It does triple 
work — Tinth Othello, with Bianca, and with Emilia. Othello wovid 
say, Thou host given it to some man ! ** Biiinca says— • 

* ‘ 0 OaBsio, whence came this ? 

This is some token &om a newer friend.’* 

Emilia first asks — 

What will you do with ’t, that you’ve been so earnest 

. To have mo filch it ? ” 

and at last, learning her husband’s villainy — 

May his pernicious soul 

Rot half a grain a day ! . . . 

O thou dull Moor ! that Imndkerchief thou speak’sfc of 
« 1 found by fortune and did give my husband.” 

Similarly Oassio, suing Besdomona to make intercession for him, 
does, in deejjer sense than Desdemona thinks, “ leave part of his 
grief with her to share with him.” 

** Hurt If ay, past all surgeiy. I have lost the immortal pairt of myself and 
what remaii\8 is bestial. My reputation, I ago, my reputation ! ” 

Pitiful and guileless, Desdemona takes up his cry, and pleading 
for him who has lost his I’eputation, she pleads away her own, 
Emilia is blamed, as Desdemona is blamed ; and Cassio, innocent 
with Desdemona, is guilty with Bianca. There is further a pecu- 
liarly refined instance of this same characteristic of Sliakcspeare's 
work in the likeness and uiilikcness of Desdemona and Bianca — ^both 
insulted for the same guilt, Cassio’s kisses on their lips ; the inno- 
cence of the longtime friend that can recall the wooing days when 
Cassio bore love messages for her refracted in the passion of the 
mistress whoSo word is — ^ 

“And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 

• What, keep a week away ? seven days and nights ? 

Eight score eight hours ? and iovors* absent hours, 

More tedious than the dial eight score times ! ” 

While the faithfulness of the ideal wife, who is true even in her 

immortal falsehoods,” reflects itself m the»wifely fidelity and ten- 
demjess of her whose cry utters the whole heart of womanhood ; — 

“0 Cassio, my dear Cassio — 

Alas ! he fhints : 0 Cassio, Cassio, Cassio ! ” 

^ is a drama whiroin we sec the ties of natme broken by 
natui^’s self wives that have chosen them husbands and go down 
as idvals ^to the stews of lust after another ; daughters in whose 
mou^-ti^^ words' of filial Jove breathe corruption ; a son who claims 
nature ^ddess, iand reveals nature working in his heart like a 
cancer;; iqpbkeu of is more characteristic of 

this than of any ! omer ^ the four! Lear's case is Treated 

in Gloucester's. The two old in^n, like one another in their divided 
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ofCspring, and united by tbe bond of nature's' (sruelty, are further 
linked together by the nuumer of their suffering and of their passing 
aVay. Both ^are brought to the doors of madness ; Lear ent^s. 
They die, each embracing the child he has wronged. Lea^s last 
words, with his, “Pray you, imdo this button: thank yon, sir,” 
bring up before us Glouccatca‘’s end, when — 

** his flawed heart ** 

Twixt two extremos of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly.” 

So Goneril and Ilegan reappear in Edmund, Cordelia is found 
iigain in Edgar, Filial ingratitude and filial fidelity arc refracted 
from Lear’s children to Gloucester’s, and in either casC the true heart 
is smitten and driven away, while the false establishes itself, and by 
its success brings round the retribution. 

But the illustration of this fugual.play is not confined to the 
palpabl(3 x)arallcl between Lear and his cluldrcn and Gloucester and 
his children. There is more than an elaborate parallel ; there is the 
same subtlety of changes in the detail, and the same daring intri- 
cacies of harmony already noticed as characteristic of Twelfth Night 
and of Hamlet. Edgar, driven from his father’s mistaken anger, is 
iiot a mere counterpart of Cordelia, more than .Edmund is of the two 
dragonosses. The counterpart of Edgar’s disownment is the curse 
upon Cordelia, but it is also Kent’s banishment ; and the loyalty 
which brings back Kent to follow and guard his old master under 
disguise is a mutation of the same loyalty that makes Edgar an 
unknown guide and guardian to his blinded father. Edgar, too, 
first joins the company of Lear upon the heath, and furnishes the 
fourth of a strange quartette — ^Jjoar, once folly in the guise of wisdom, 
and now realising wisdom as ho approaches madness ; the Fool, 
always wisdom in motley ; Edgar himself, whose words hatre neither 
wisdom nor pretence of it, but whose pretended madness repeats with 
a difference the real malady of Lear ; and Kent, who is Lear’s first 
voice of warning come back to him, whose disguise repeats the dis- 
guise of Edgar, and whose fidelity repeats in other tone the fid.eUfy 
of the Fool. • * 

There is a flaw in Lear. In this tragedy, as in no other of jShake- 
spearo, have we characters tending to lose^the vivid and individual 
emphasis of their personality in cJ^practeristics. The twist of nature 
in the two daughters and in jSdmund is« so abnormal, and ^eir 
ingratitude strikes us with such a deadi chill, that their peri^ns J^lf 
melt from their individual limning, while their ingratitude si^s 
out with ahnost the circumstantial forc^ of a ,pers(midi;^r ; 
are touches which redeem these beings to a bima^ty 
redemption, whicb> while they arO the last stipl^es a^ed te 
them as utterly loi^, .ht'* t]m^i^e:tib6a8eniie us^^^ 
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certainly lived, though never others lived like them ; still we seem 
at times to be moving in a world where evil ii^mioes have but 
assumed a human form. Tho fault is partly due tWnis very p^nctict' 
of Shakespeare’s, of producing an emphasuod impression by ringing 
tho changes upon single concepts. In all the other di'omab wo have 
noticed, the dovdcc has been completely successful ; hero it is only 
not a failure. 

Glancing again at these four tragedies, wo observe that while each 
of the four itnpresses us difEorently from the others, and while cucb 
of the four has large diversity within itself, yet the total impression 
of each is not only of a unity amid diversity, but of a unity 
towards which this div'orsity converges, jin impression of luiity 
which this very diversity helps to produce. Shakespeuro’s tragedies 
are something more than studie.s upon the deep things of life 
and love and death; they arc works of art, and as W(trks of art 
they have and are intended to have an irsthetic value. Each of 
these four might almost be wiid to have its own gipund colour. In 
Uamkt the ghastly mooulight and the ashen hues of the ghost 
suffuse tho whole play ; Macheth is reddened throughout with the 
flare of the witches’ ealcbon-flrc. lie that us it may, the diversity 
in llamlet, for example, is as sympathetically ns it is instinctively 
soloeted with a view to the whole, and the impression left is of an 
artistic hanuony. Tlu' ghost, Ophelia and J’olouius, the players, 
the gravediggers and Yorick, Laertes and Horatio, combined with 
tho artist’s infallible toucli, arc all in place here us they would be 
nowhere else. Yoriek would have marred 7>«r ns much as the Fool 
would have marred Uamkt. Tlie ghost and the witches have each 
the only place the^' can occupy. » 

Now the device of which I have been sjx^iikiug plays a double pjirl 
with regard tu this artistic effect : on the one hand it helps to pro- 
duce tho tmprt'ssiou of unity, and on the other it deopens the irsthetic 
impression. So far from assisting the artist towards a more lifo-lik<' 
delineation, tho device, if employed by hands unsure of largo mastery, 
orrmskillcd in the stroke, would altogetlxer mar jllie work by present- 
ing us mere ineffective duplicates or tAlious* repetitions. It is not ii 
device that one of /)m’ modem playwrights could use with impunity ; 
but Shakespeare, who deals neither in types nor in portraits, but in 
creations, can utilise a single idea with all the variety of nature, and 
without falling into a •vapid monotony can employ this single idea 
BO to impart an artistic unity iind produce a thrice'emphosixod 
artistic impression. Not only is the device similar to the method 
empk^cd in tho elaboration of a fugue, but its impressiou is dzactly 
the imprestion tvhich a fugue leaves. 

^OHK G. BoWi 
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In every country the theory of tlie land law« has depended on the 
fact that land was never iiiteiided to be dealt with by free cominorco 
and barter, and its sale and exchange liave in all times been sur- 
rounded, with legal difficulties of eveiy description. Lord Cairns’ 
Act of 1880 deals a death-blow at this doctrine, and recognises once 
for all the iinporbince of rendering land negotiable in the hands of 
limited owners. It requires but one step more to fv(?e the land from 
the grip of the law and to render it as negotiable us other forms of 
wwilth. In order clearly to iimlcwstand tht^ structure of land laws it 
is necessary to consider the structure of the society whose affairs arc 
regulated by these laws ; 1 must, therefore, say something upon that 
mysterious portion of our polity, the institution (rf* the legal profession, 
its influeiujc on |he evolution of the laws, and its modern bearings on 
the future of legal enactments. 

Besides the? widely recjognisod influence of the laws of pi’operty in 
conserving and strengthening tlic foundations of English society, no 
influence has been, or is likely to be, so strongly Conservative as the 
legal profession. It is and has always been directly interested in 
TiKiintaiiiing intact — ^formerly against ]>owerful monarchs, and of later 
times against a still inorc^ j)owcrful domocrac}' — tlu> sacT*ed precedents 
(1) of the old common law, and (2) of the intricate chicaneries of 
feudal enactment and coiiveyance. The ingenuity with which in 
former centuries the lawyers turned the edge of successive Acts 
of I’arliamont dealing wiA the laws of real property, is well known 
to eveiy student of lnw and history. ITie lawj'er was always 
supreme in the councils of the family, and at every great epoch 
of existence — the marriage, the death, the attainder of the owner or 
the heir — M’crc the moments when his influence was paramount over 
all other counsels. The intricacy of the system and the technicalitios 
with which the <?oiirts tried to surround themstdves, combined with 
the dread that owners* of projierty felt for decisions of the King’s 
courts, throw owners bound hand and foot into the arms of the legal 
profession, the enormous power of whose members to prevemt organic 
chaugo has been increased, first, ^ by the ignorance* of the early 
nobiKty ; secondly, by the remarkable character of a body that has 
never possessed large and imposing fouudjitions, whose sole cotporatc 
property has been its esprit de corps and its almost fantastic veneration 
for legal precedent ; thirdly, by the absqlute purity of the English 
l)euch — save for a very few well-known historical examples-^durihg 
five hundred years of the history of jurisprudence. Judges have been 
sent to prison, judges *havo been d^^osed, and judges have been 
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tempted in a thousand ways, and alone among European nations, I 
may say alone among English institutmns, judges have remained 
incorruptible in thicir dispensation of justice. ITie King’s courts may 
have in old days tortured statutes and the common in the 

interest of the Crown or the feudal nobility, the equitable jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery was always there to see that such judgments 
were modified and justice done. 

Thus sanctified not only by time but also by its purity, this 
system of EngUsh laws of projjerty which has been handed down 
to us' in its queer garb of feudal ideas, is still, as I aver, the 
foundation stone of the spirit of Conservatism in this country. Its 
lessons are taught daily to the Englishman over every lawsuit ho 
engages in. Neither will any groal or swooping clianges be effected 
in our social condition so long as the “ spirit of the law ” remains 
unchanged. An Act of Parliament may be drawn by lawyers, it has 
to bo inteipreted by, the judges; and on the judges’ decision the 
la%vyers kit to w'ork again to devise methods for t uniing or defeat - 
iug the intention of the legislature, or for modifying the effe<;t of 
such Act of Parliament so that the Conservative spirit of property 
shall survive. Lawyers may be Kadical in Parliament, they are the 
Tories of Tories in their own chambers or in court ; and many is the 
(i.C. who must laugh at himself as he pulls off his gown at 4 1‘.m. to 
go down and vote with his Radical brethren in the evening in the 
House of Commons. 

I have said this much regarding the history of the legal profession 
since it is important beyond all things to notice that it is from the 
hands of an eminent Conservative lawyer and Chancellor that we 
owe this remarhablo Act of 1880 on the subject of settled land. This 
Act was intlodncwl and passed in the House of Lords before it was 
sent down to the House of Commons. Its mum and principal object is 
virtuallf*to modify the abuses which the strict system of entail and 
settlements has created, while at the same time the principle of entail 
and settlement for tying up land for lives in being and twenty-one 
years after is not attacked. That the effe(;t of the Act will he beneficial 
1 will attempt hereafter to show. I ^ill only notice in passing the 
changes which it Ijrings about. 

Eormerly, before the passing of this Act, the powers of a tenant for 
life, whether he held under a will, a marriage settlement, or a scttle- 
ment executed on the x^ainder man attaining his majority, dopcndtvl 
in ite operation solely on the terms of ihe trust de^ ; that, is, the 
for life could not, savo by an Act of Parliament and the 
oon^t of all the parties in remainder, obtain any modification of 
. of tho trust. If .it was provided that no land should 

be bbught.or .iteld, not ^en.an earthquake could mbdify the circunt- 
steaaoes for. twenty-one yesute*.' If. It wai! provided that a certain 
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share of flic yearly iiicomo should be expciulod in purchasing, siiy 
silver plak, not o\'en the ruin of the rental liould divert the avail- 
(ihl% portion of the income from this first charge. The trust was 
ub.soliite,*and the court could only look to the terras of the trust 
(Iced. Lord CuirnH’ Act provides that in all and every circurastanco 
the tenant for life shall liavc the indefeasible power of selling any 
land settled by entail (except the park and mansion) — and this without 
application either to the trustees or court for leave to sell or their 
approval of jmee obtained — the moneys realised from such sales to 
go as the land would have gmo ; it confers on the tenant for life 
the right to enqiloy the surplus of niom^ys so obtained, by sale 
of land or hcirloonis, and a])ply these moneys in the iinpro\dnenl 
of lands that arc? retuirnid, or iu paying otf mortgages on tliost‘ 
lands. Such powers as these are greater bj' tar than those of tlie 
Irish Landed Estab's (Jourt Act, for in this case the tenttut for life 
had no (sontrol over the bargain, whereas Lord Cairns’ Act go(!s on 
the assuini)tion that it is the interest of the life tenant to effect an 
advantageous sale, and thus le iYcs him untrammelled by either IoOkSi^ 
or trustees in the managoiuont of the trust estate. It must l)e 
Ihcrcfore pi'i'ccmHl that an imraenso change has hceu operated, 
livery single acre of tlu? land of England is now available for sale, 
and the reason why it does not change hands is, first, because there 
is no raiirkf't. for big luopc^rtios; secondly, that owing to the 
legal obstructions of deeds and eonveyaneos, it is impossible to 
arrange a market for small properties; and thirdly, Unit there is no 
ofiectiv(* desire on the pai’t of the orcUnary cultivators to purchase 
land at any price wliatevcn*. It is therefore surprising that Radical 
politicians do not turn thoir attention to thjs practical view of this 
hind business instead of j^iniply menacing the owners ol all landed 
I>roperty. At this moment the vast majority of the agricultural 
land of England has fallen to Mr. Parneirs standard of prairte v^alue 
— temporarily, I believe?. 

It is g(?ucrally stated that on farhis, small or large, the average 
value of th(' buildings, as recpiircMi for modern agricjulture, is about 
.£] 0 an acre ; to build a' dwelling-house and homestead on a 
-tOO-acre farm, wiih all appliances, costs £4,000 ; or a 200-acro 
fam probably at the rate of rather more per acre; the drainage 
of this land can hardly be put at ^ less than £5 an acre, and the 
incidental, expenditure of fences, gates, wajls, &c., at about £4 
an aero. Besides this, W(‘ have the rales and taxes. If this jpnd 
i.s let, as a great deal of the corn land of England is let to-day, iit 
£ l an acre, this would exactly represent 5j)er cent, to |ho landlord 
on the eupital he sinks in the land in the shape of iBSjprovemonts 
whi(h he and hot his tenant is honipelled to keep iii perman^t 
repair. On the other hoild, the ownW of totni lands pays no raies 
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or taxes. lie did not lay one brick upon another on the whole of his 
property ; ho rarely contributes one farthing to th(' roads, drainagt% 
lighting, or water expenses. Jf he lots a piece of land on a buildiiig 
lease he reserves a high ground rent secured by claims g^^ing him a 
right to enter oA the houses built; at the expiration of the term, the 
houses become his absolute property, and thencefortli his leases 
are invariably rack-renting repairing leases, with re-entry clauses, 
and undertakings on the part of the tenant to paint tho inside every 
seven years and outside every throe years, and to make no structural 
alteration of any form without leave of the landlord. I have examined 
the form of lease of all the large owiiers of London property from 
the Crown doumwards, and these are the invariable provisions. 
Every generation, as the aggregate wealth of the community bet^omes 
gre{itei’, llie landlord of town prop*rty becomes more comparatively 
wcallliy ; while every generation, as local charges increase, and food 
becomes cheaper owing^to facilitie.s of acujess to the great grain fields 
of the world, the owner of agriculiurnl land heeimies poorer. 

It is a strangely mislakeu idea to suppose that thd groat agricul- 
tural landed interest of England enjoys any desirable monopoly. 
On the conirary, I will show' that we are on the eve of a great 
industrial crisis w^hen it will be impossible to sell agricultural land, 
much of which land would have to go out of cultivation were it not 
for the timely Act of a Consorv’ative Lord ChamJoUor ; and that even 
thisS Act will fail to relievo the land market unless a bold and deter- 
mined attack be luuclo on the pcrmaueiit fJoiiservutivo majority — uot 
of the House of Lords — ))ut of the legal profession and the convey- 
ancing interest, 

T have said that Lord Ciwrn.H’ Act has pr<jvidcd betimes for a eom- 
mereial crisis which 4s fast ovcrtaldng this country. His Act, how^- 
cver, only goes halfw''ay; he did not venture to attack the legal 
profossiouv* He has not suggested a word land transfer. The 

simple cure is to sweep aw^ay at one blow tlie entire machinery of 
deeds and substitute in matters of sale a siinple mode of registration 
of parcels bought and sold. Deeds w'ere the invention of lawyers ; 
registration is a complete substitute. Ijet us,Rupposo that formerly 
you could settle and^entail ships, stocks, goods, or anything else that 
was an imperishable form of w'ealth, in the same way that it has been 
the cilstom wi^ regard \o land ; and let us suppose that on everj' 
barg^ Vfith regard to ships, stotks, goods, &c., we had to si^end 
months dJ^iting illb^ and had to pay for these deeds five and more 
per jbent/ W a bargain of any sort could bo concluded in these 
arti<d^jj t^ould it be. considered a very great boon to the trade to 
say, “t^e-win r^eve you ofHhe difficulty you Were in of not being 
able fd Aips,. stocks* ,, goods, &c., under aiify considel^tion 

for twentj'-one yearl, '^t w oafi '^nothiag at all to shorted tho 
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inoiithH wlucli it takes to draw those dmls of transfer, or cheapen the 
cost of those deeds? 

fBeit known that under the icgis of the present Lord Chancellor 
lh(' legal fjrofcssion procured the introduction and passing of a new 
E(»inuneration of Solicitors Bill, in 1881. The object of this 
measure was to substitute a percentage scmIc for conveyancing in. 
the place of the old system of <‘hurging by folios. It cannot bo 
said that this change lias in any Way lessened the legal cost of land 
transfer, thougli it ina\ have in some ways facilitated the work of 
solicitors and tlieir clerks by Icsbcnijig the amount of matter to bo 
engrossed, and (‘onsequently the amount of matt(‘r to be perused 
in examination of titles. The total costs of conveying an estate -are, 
to all intents and purposes, the same us before — ^the vendor*^4i *and 
purchaser’s solicitors are both jMiid for maintaining the coinplic'ufcd 
mcllicxl of drafting deeds which has been bequeathed to us frotn 
feudal times. Besides these dual costs which, with incidental i'xpeiises 
of all sorts, fall little short of 10 ji>cr cent, on the transaction, especially 
if tlicre arc mortgage's to he paid off and releases of covenant 
to be etYocted, there is a whole set of eliarges which an unfortunate 
owner cannot eseajK' in the shape of auctioneer’s or laud-broker’s 
costa* The “Institute of Estate Agt'uts’’ is a body wltose bead 
quarters are London. That bcxly consists of over fifty estate agents 
who do business ill the London cUslriet. I'hey advertise their (*hargeS, 
whieli arc regulated by no h'gal restrictions. Five per eent, on tb(» 
first ill 00, 2^ per eent. up to £5,000, 1 J per oimt. for larger sums, is 
tlu'ir advertised scale for .sales of frefOhold or leasehold properties. 
Valuations and negotiations for sale ai'C charged at similar rates, and 
Ix'sidea these diarges there are, in the ease of the sale of lands by 
auction, charges for books and })lans of propt^rties sold got up at 
enormous cost, advertisements of sale, and incidental exjienses, which 
bring up their total charges to nearly 0 jior eent. on th^ purchase- 
money. The whole ojieration of transfer of an estate vvorih> fcay, 
Jjl 0,000, from A to B, if that property b(‘ sold by public auction or 
negotiated between land brokers and the transfer effected by two finns 
of solicitors, cannot po«sibly Vail to much less than 15 per cent, on 
the capital sum, which passi's into the hand^ of the agent and 
sylicitor^f from out of the pockets of the vendor and purchaser con- 
jointly. It can hardly Ik' wondere<l at that, with «uch a system, 
a fall in the value of laud ])roduees a doadipek in the land market. 
T will ask any man of business whei’e hi.s trad? would go to in 
England if his business was hampered and hindered by this mode of 
treatment P Of course in former times it was never contemplated that 
land should be sold at all. It was in the spirit of things intended 
that it should Remain entailed in families for ever. Lord Oainis* 
Act has revolutionised this fundamental idea of an agricultural oiis- 
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tocracv by giving life owners flic power to sell wbonever they please, 
and he hoa been forced fo this by the condition of the times ; ho has 
not, however, taken tho further absolutely neeessary step of rendti'ing 
the laiid saleable by making its transfer feasible. T woufd ask readers 
to observe the' enormous depreciation of the value of any goods that 
are hampered by any market restriction whatever, and I would ask 
owners of landed property especially to consider the enormous injury 
they suffer by having to pay fines of 10 and 15 per cent, on all their 
sales of land, to say nothing of the delays consequent on the intri(*a<‘y 
of the transfer. 

If w'C consider the vast competition >vhich is daily growing 
up to threaten tho very existence of the owners of agricultural 
^land, .r__do not think tho owner's of this form of property can 
tod soon rcalfo/^ the absolute necessity of extending their iiOKSsiblo 
market. It wai^^e universal custom in the days of the 40s. 
freeholdcirs for right and left any wretched 

.<;ot<Hgt or tenement tliep could get hold of, so as to control" tlu^ 
l^irliamontary election ;.^nKl on every large projieriy in England 
there is an enormous list of cottage property, oftcni in a WTotehed 
condition, which is thq result of this old state of things. This 
form of property, after deducting for repairs, &c., does not in any 
case, Vhethor the property be in good order or the reverse, pay 
nitre than 1 per cent, on its saleable value. Moreover, the difficulty 
of transfer and its cost often precludes its sale. Tlie agi’icul- 
Uiral labourer cannot go to a solicitor to convey to him a. cottage or 
a garden plot, or an allotment, and it does not pay tho landlord to 
convey it -to him at his, the vendor’s, cost free of charge. . Hence 
this iorm of projjerty js’ in a condition •of simple deadlock, while 
owners of jfroperty arc attacked riglit and^left by Radical dwedlers 
in town for the condition of cottage proj^erty in the rural districts. 

I now* como to a somewhat more important class of lessees, 
viz., the holders of small accommodation holdings in tho neigh- 
bourhood of important villages and rural towns. These holders 
arc often highly rented and would often willingly buy tlieir hold- 
ings were it not for their aversion^ to deeds and ignorance of 
modes of conveyaivie and the unnegotiable character of the property 
in daW <>f their death. What is a man to do, who cultivates a ten to 
tw^enty^acre plot, and feeds a cow^ or two, and does a bit of jobbing 
vrork with a horse and cjrt for his neighbours, witli a parchment deed 
whifeh he does not understand, and which if he were to die w^ould be 
a source of unknown expense to his family after him P The next class 
of lessee^ is the ordinaiy tenant-farmer, who is circumstanced much in 
the same way as the Isfet class of holder. He has a pious horror of 
deeds, and even an agreement for a lease is a form of engage- 
ment He is extremely unwilling to enter info, as it binds him and his 
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family in (taso of his death or liis Rcrious illness. Tlic larger class of 
t(‘-innit-fanncr I need not so nmcli consider ; tb(‘re is, in ihc present dajv 
no heavy demand -among that class to piir<;lias(‘ their farms, since, 
as J have* shown, thej’’ have the land at the present rentals, often for 
7 iothing, and onlj'' pay in rent interest on tlic landh^rd’s improve- 
ments in the shape of farm buildings, drainage, &c. I liave some- 
times thought that tenants for life should he given power to 
contract with theii* tena)its for an excess of rent 'which should he 
])laeed as a sinhing fund t(»ward.s the jmrehase of their holdings. 

It is a well-known fact that a large portion of tlu' land of England 
is mortgaged to an amount averaging, at least, one-third of its value. 
No statistics could he a\ailahle for (iscertaining what the fixed burden 
is, sinc<' mortgag('-d(*eds never go beyond solicitors' otlices, jind owncr^ 
of prope rties arc imt.nrally averse to their estate chargj/JY)eing known. 
The scntsoless se?iitiment which prennpted owners^Vo mortgage pro- 
])(‘rtii‘s up to the hilt in fonner either than 

admit that, they weTo impoverished, has reyult(‘d in these had times, 
in the fact that many a mortgaged estate Ar portion of an estate is 
not ju'odueing to-day in rental two-third.s of Olie amount of the animal 
eharge on it, and often h'ss; for such is thl‘ (‘iitire deadlock of tin. 
land-market that tin’s pro])erty cannot he mm, and om^ portioji (d the 
f)rop(u*(y wliich is unmortgaged ludps to jpiy the interest at 4 })er 
cent, on tlu' j)roporty whieli is charged, while rentals continue to fall 
to a minimum. Hut it is a by no means limpossible contiiigencv that 
Me hmt of Eiir/laud maij hv in the ^^larkvi irithoni there being antf 
eflerfire purchasers, I 

Then* id)solutelj' is (uily one motli(f»d of })re])aring for so evil a 
day, viz., by aholisliing onec for al],\ wilh one sweep, the entire 
feudal ehicanery which suirouiuls our \sy stem of land t'onveyanccs. 
^I'he Stat<' must afford means for wdioleWile registration of land on 
a v('rv (HfTerc'iit basis to the fe<d)le att(‘nipts '\vhich have bojCn hereto- 
f(>re made in this direction. 

In entering upon this subject of registTation of land in England, 
wt' must consider what has as yet been dono'^ meet this growing 
need. Tn the reign of Amie ?liere were Acts of Parliament passed 
for the counties of Yorkshire and JVIiddlesex, for the registration of 
deeds. These Acts are still in force, and in those counties deeds are 
still registered, Tu o Acts of Parliament — one Lord AVosthury’s Act 
nf 1872 and Lord Cainis' Act of IsVs — atfei|^pted to deal with this 
question of land registration. The legal minds w-hich drafted those 
Acts, how-evor, succeodwi in rendering tliem completely inoi)erative, as 
may be seen from the evidence given liefore tlic Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on land titles and transfers, 1878. 

In Yorkshire and Middlesex there are offices in which all deeds and 
w ills alTeeting lands mus^ be registered ; the penalty in the case of 
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non-rc^istratiou being that all interest in llio land Jiavo priority 
aeeording to the dale of registration. Tims it A, an owner in fee, 
s(‘lis to 11, and subsecpiently to C without noliee of IVs claim, then it 
C registers lioforc II he obtains priority over him. This ft'gtstralion, 
how'cver, is not a registration of fitle, but only ot the fai't tliat llnne 
has been a dealing with ii particular piece of land. To tlnd out the 
nature of the dealing you rtHpiirc to sch' the deeds themselves. 

A still more ancient form of registration is that of the old manor 
court with regard to copj’holds. The iMistonis of aueieut manors 
afford some of the most curious instances of the survival of obsolcdt' 
methods. Hero lies embalmed a. whole system of feudal customs as to 
registrations of -dues of fees and commutation (amnectod tlieicwitli. 
jVianors, as wo know, are bought ^and sold that were originally 
grants from tlu.^ Orown to certain persons, who received valuable con- 
siderations when Iransfei’s of copyholds held of the lord wei’e t'fl\rted. 
TJh'v eonqin’sed .rights of toll, <»t ferry, of market, and ('\'cn marriagi' 
dues, all of which have, in the present, day, become valiu‘less. Tlu' 
one right which makes them valuable is the right tbey cojifer of 
ounorship to all minerals within the manor. The surface bebmgs t(» 
tlic eoj)yholdor ind(‘feasibly ; the subsoil to th(^ loi’d. It would b(' 
curious to know how much of the large fortunes of great landowners is 
deriv(xl from manorial rights under other |K‘0])1c’s properties tlirough- 
out England, 

In tliese old nunior rolls, which arc still kept up at the expense 
of the lord, and by the paymcait of fees to liis kgal rc'jn'osenlativo, 
ihe riaturi' of every tiansaction regarding tlie land is clearly set 
foi th. TIh' rfdlfl, however, arc not referable to any scale or niap ; a.nd 
th(‘- idcjitity of th(3 of land w'hieh is affec'ted is entindy uiitrace- 
able, owing ^arlJy to tlu' fact that old descri])t ions are preserved long 
afU'T* they have become obsolete. 

What P wish to arrive at is a coiabniation of both i)nnciples 
of registration: (1), a registration of iUk; and (2) a registra- 
tion of evidence as to idkntity. Yet it is, as 1 will attempt 
to show% out of this ancient custom of the <;oiu*t-rollH of a feudal 
manor, that we must evolvx' a worlfing system for facilitating 
transfers. The maiior must become the county, the manor court the 
Registration Court of the chief town of Quarter Sessions, and the 
court-rolls must be the inap of the Ordnance Survey of the county, 
together with the ledgers in which will be entered all details 
of ownership and mortgage on the property in question. The 
•Oi’dnance Survey map of the county would have to be corrected in 
accordance with the entry of sales in the couii ledgers, and this map 
should be open to the inspection of any person who paid a simple 
inspection fee to the registrar. The Ordnance Survey is of sufficient 
size to mark oH the most delicate boundafics of fields, roads, &c., 

p p 2 
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and is in habitual use to-day for preparing map^ of descriptions of 
properties conveyed by sale or lease as now practised. This vast 
Government expenditure which heretofore has been of little public 
use, majr thus become the future basis of this much-needed reform, 
for without such a preliminary survey no Registration Court would 
be possible. The whole subject of land transfer is exhaustive!}'’ 
treated in the evidence given before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons as reported July 16th, 1878. 

The report set forth the complete failures of both Lord Westbury’s 
Act of 1862 and Lord Cairns' Act of 1876. These Acts attempted 
to provide a system of voluntary registration of titles to land ; owners 
failed completely to avail themselves of these Acts, since registration 
conferred no advantage ; it was«as costly as a sale of the lands in 
question, owing to the title having to be proved in the usual form J 
and lastly, solicitors naturally dissuaded their clients from taking 
business out of their hands. The evidence of the registrars and assis- 
tant registrars, Mr. Spencer Follctt and Mr. Hallett Holt, gives a 
very complete view of the difficulties of registration if titles have to 
be proved. A whole constellation of conveyancing solicitors give 
valuable evidence to jjrove that registration of deeds " is all that 
could possibly be required, which simply means that solicitors must 
continue as heretofore to feed upon the landowner, while Sir Robert 
Torrens affords a useful and instructive sketch of the land registra- 
tion system he was instrumental in establishing for South Australia. 
The pretended objection of the solicitors to the Australian system 
was that the land titles held direct from the Crown in the colonies 
are a far simpler affair to register than our complicated conveyances. 
Suggestions are made that if possessory titles wef*e registered on the 
occasions of sale or resettlement the efflux of time would render such 
registration absolute. It did not, however, occur to any of the 
witnesses to suggest turning the whole difficulty, by sefting aside 
the examination and proring of deeds in iotOy^ and substituting the 
simple process of making a possessory title become de fycto an absolute 
title by the simple method of efficient public notice, and forcing 
owners to look after their otAi interest by preventing other persons 
registering their lands. The committee remained absorbed in the 
belief that deeds could not be got rid of by any other method than by 
a systematic proof of the titles, and the entire weight of the legal pro- 
fession was exerted to make their evidence tfill in the same direction. 

It cannot, however, be too clearly stated that if the smallest 
remnant of sanctity is permitted by the legislature to remain about a 
deed affecting the sale of ^d, the legql profession will infallibly 
employ this means for inducing their clients unversed in legal nmtters 
to have recourse'to this system in preference to^any alternative the 
liberality of the legislature may o£^ in its place. The consequedee 
would be that legislation on this matter would prove atortive, 
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and that for the one-hundredth time in land legislation the legal 
profession had frustrated and defeated the legislature. Com- 
pulsory registration of titles would be most unfair on the ownersof 
property, except in the case of future settlements. Ijife otniers dbuld 
not pay for the expense themselves, and it, would be unbearable to 
allow the legal ^profession to reap such a harvest out of the corpus 
of properties as enforced registration of d title within a specified 
number of years would entail. A simple, and at the same time 
efficacious, mode of registration suggests itself which would avoid the 
proving of a title. Let Begistration Courts be created in every chief 
town of Quarter Sessions, and let the expenses of the registrar’s office 
be paid by a county rate levied on the freeholds in the coimty assess- 
ments. As the Registration Courts game into function these expenses 
would be more and more nearly met by the fee paid for the registra- 
tion of titles, which would be infinitely smaller than the present cost 
of conveyancing deeds. The, ledgers of the court would be of two 
forms ; first, a ledger containing all holders in fee, and, secondly, u 
ledger containing a register of life owners, and all owners in re- 
mainder, and the mortgages would be entered in both ledgers in 
a separate column. A separate scale of fees would be charged for 
registration by life owners and settlements, since people must pay for 
their luxuries. Of course, wlien a tenant for life died, the person 
next' in title would be put on the register instead. As the character 
of the properties becomes smaller, details would become less, so that 
with regard tp small parcels the ""entries would become exceedingly 
simple and easy of registration. The fundamental principle of the 
entry should be the tracing from the Ordnance Survey of a 
convenient scale which would accompany every entry, and this 
map would bfe referable again, whether it were a small plot or a large 
farm, by a number to the larger part of the 26-inch Ordnance Survey, 
which would be posted and coloured inr the names of owners as a^ 
yearly standard of check or reference. Copies of ledgers and maps 
might be kept, to insure safety of title, in the County Court, and 
should be open to public inspection for the payment of a fee to the 
registrar. ^ • 

If it be objectec^ that such a ^stom would lay bare to the curious 
the family arrangements of parties and, the financial condition of their 
properties, it must be replied that everything is not obtainable, and 
that if secret of fam^y arrangements is indispensable, it is not 
proposed to make immemate registration compulsoryr If registration 
is not to be compulsory, it will then be said. Where is the probability 
that pi^sons will be desirous to register their land ? The answer is 
found giving the foundation principle of the change we ^sh to 
introduce regarding the question tof ^tle — ^namely^ .the abolition of 
deedo. Let it be provided that any owner • of property in a county 
may, m the ^davit of three reputable resident neighbours, not 
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necessarily landowners, but taxed to the county, go to the Registra- 
tion Court of the chief town of Quarter Sessions of the district^ and 
there enter on the ledger of the court those lands described in the 
afii(favif ; fet evidence be given to the registrar that six months^ clear 
notice has been served on all boundary owners to this land, and let 
there be twelve months’ further notice given by advertisement 
regularly from the registrar’s office in the local papers that such and 
such lands have been entered for the registration of titles in the name 
of A. B. If after the expiration of the period of eighteen months no 
objections have been raised by other parties, who can show cause to 
the registrar that the title to these lands may be called in question, let 
this entry of these lands on the ledger of the office be an indefeasible 
title, and from henceforth take the place of all deeds. An attested 
copy of this entry, with a tracing of land in question on the back of 
certificate, obtained on payment of a fee, to be at all times a sufficient 
title to the owner. If, however, cither the •boundary landowners, 
whether of lands registered or not, or any party who, in consequence 
of the public notice, may show cause why the presumptive owner 
may bo not the real owner, come forward and present through himself 
or his solicitor a caveat in support of his allegations, let’ the pre- 
tending owner be then compelled to prove his title in the ordinary 
course, an action for costs being of course open to this person 
against the objector if ho can prove the objection is frivolous. The 
principle of such an enactment as ^his would be much the same as 
that which holds good regarding the right to trade marks. It 
would lie with the owner to look after his own property and see 
that no one laid claim to his ground. Provided that sufficient time is 
allowed to elapse during which objections can be poised, and sufficient ’ 
publicity of notice is insured to all parties interested in the matter, 
no real injustice could be done. A saNung clause would be provided 
that in case any person, through no fault of his own, such as absence 
or poverty, &c., had been unable during the specified time to raise 
objection to the registration, an equitable claim might be upheld 
against the person who had been registered as owner — to alter the 
registration, or if the Iftnd had been resold for damages against the 
person who had falsely registered. • 

It is needless to point out that a measure o| this sort would raise the 
entire conveyancing profession in e^ms, as it would at one blow strike 
off the legal shackles in which they now hold the entire land of this 
country in an iron grasp. 

The system of land transfer in Southerii Australia is easily studied 
in the two Acts of the legisla ture passed B^oi^ber drd, 1861, tO Rmend 
the real Property Act of 1800, and also ih jthe filrther A(Jt of Jfovem- 
ber 30th, 1878, which amends the Act dl'^lf801, pnd repeals the 
Property Act of 1869. *The Acts are hiimhercd 22 and 1^8, and 
received the assent of the governors, BichhM Chpacres, Macdontidtli and 
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W. M* Drummond Jorvois mpectively. The Act of 1861 sets foHh 
the system of registi*afdon of freehold and leasehold properties and 
establishes forms for certificate of title, of transfers, of leai^, of 
mortgage and encumbrance, of powers of attorney, auch caveat of 
■objectors to the title, and lastly sets forth a scale of fees for all land 
operations of every description ; the oflSice of registrar-general and 
the method of posting registrations is fully set forth, together with 
all concomitant circumstances. The Act of 1878 amplifies and con- 
.solidates these provisions, and gives amended schedules for all fonns 
of certificate of ownership, &c. 

Covenants affecting land aro to be deposited with the registrar, 
but notice of their contents arc not given to parties not interested. 
Leases of every form arc provided for and lessees are given the power 
of compulsory registration over the lessor. Trusts of every descrij)- 
tion can be registered either as affecting the whole or a portion of the 
land contained in tbc instrument of the trust. 

. Provisions are made against fraudulent entries or forgeries of cer- 
tificates, penalties to extend to fourteen years’ penal servitude ; the 
Supreme Court is appointed to full jurisdiction in all matters affect- 
ing logistration, and can make orders for rectifying the registrar, or ad- 
judicating between owners and claimants of every description. Notices 
of ejectment come before the Supremo Court for non-fiilfibnciit of 
contracts, and an assurance fund is established to guarantee owners 
against errors of the registrar. The certificate of title is of the 
simplest form, and sets forth in a few lines that A B is seized of an 
estate (in fee-simplo or for life), subject to encumbrances, i,o,, as are 
notified on endorsement, A complete description of the property 
then follows, together with reference tff map of county, section, or 
allotment, •and referable again to public map deposited in Surveyor- 
Oencral's office. Then follows the grant"* and the signature of the 
Registrtir-General. 

All the other forms of laud operations are of the same simple 
and convenient order. There would be no fear of difficulty in estab- 
lishing on equally simple mode of land transfer in this country 
without interfering in any way whatever, with settlementa^ trusts^ or 
Ufa intareats, if once the legislature determines to turn a deaf ear to 
the objections of the legal profession, and give all present possess- 
in^g owners the right to go and registe;r their lands according to a 
System isiimlar to that set fortU in tb^ article. 

Such a scheme as that here described is in every way a natural 
corollary to the Settled Land Act of 1880, for it leaves on one side the* 
^tiro qn^tion of entails and settlement — ^it deals simply with a 
^t&stion of exchange ; !t departs from no principle which that Act 
while at s^e time it offers a med^ of opemng up a 
inarlbst to a species^ property which is at present simply ui^eable 
owing to the narro^oss^^of , and the impossibility of 
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deuling with land except among a day by day more limited class of 
customers who are now unwilling to purchase on any terms owing to 
the feeling of insecurity which has been created by the public 
speeches of members of the present Government. 

I believe that the present crisis in the agricultural condition of this 
country, and notably in Ireland, would be greatly alleviated in the near 
future if such a scheme as I have described were seriously considered. 
The abolition of entail and settlement, the compulsory division of 
property even, would do no good whatever, so far as regards the land 
question, until the whole system of title to land is taken out of the 
hand of the lawyer and j)laced in the hands of the State. A formid- 
able opposition would no doubt be made to such a scheme from the 
entire legal profession, and we may ^expect that every device will be 
employed to demonstrate the impossibility of this or any other 
similar plan. We may be, however, encouraged by the success 
which this Act of 1880 has already met wit^, to hope that, if 
such a measui'c were introduced into the House of Lords, it would 
find a more or less ready acceptance at the hands of the largest 
holders of real property in England. The entire value of their pro- 
perty is affeotod by such a measure. It would relieve their estates 
from an intolerable bondage, it would raise the value of their pro- 
perty, while at the same time it wotdd appeal as a measure of 
liberal legislation to the moderate portion of all parties in the House 
of Commons. Owners of properties would be able to register their 
lands us they chose, or as resettlement occurred they would rid 
themselves at their own time and good pleasure of the legal ex- 
penses and forms for which they have paid so dearly for centuries. 
They would bo able to offer their properties for s^e free of all 
charge for proving titles, and they could divide their lots for sale 
in a manner which woulfi encourage an entirely new class of pur- 
chasers; the yeoman would thus reappear amongst us after the 
lapse of a century and more, and the agricultural interest instead 
of being composed for the most part of only large landholders 
unable to sell, would become extended, as has so often been de- 
sired, by embracing a ney body of persons interested in the culti- 
vation of the soil. The forty-shilling freeholder has ceased to be a 
burden to the mind of the Tory squire since the days of the Ballot 
Bill and the Reform Bill of this year — the motivtj for excluding small 
holders of land has vanished, even Sporting right will no longer 
stand in his way, the landowner is at last becoming a trader like bis 
•neighbours, and it cannot be long before he recognises that the so- 
called privileges which he has enjoyed of surrounding the tenure* 
of land with every species of legal obstructioA, is to the detriment of 
his property and the disadvantage of those social institutions in 
which he has for generations placed his trust. ^ * 

Maklbokoitoh. 
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Uavino undertaken to state my views in the Fortnightly on coming 
land legislation, I find myself, when half-way through the task, 
assailed by a satirical nobleman, who, whilst I pause to take breath, 
advances to the front, and disports himself with the abandon of a curate 
at an auction of advowsons, or a licensed victualler at a local option 
meeting. If Lord Stanley of Alderley hod contented himself with 
attacking, in the course of his eight pages, Mr. Jesse Oollings, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Parnell, the Foreign 
Office, and the January number of this Review, it would ha^ e been no 
concern of mine to answer him ; but as he more specifically falls foul of 
myself, and accuses me successively of being a demagogue, an a- 
ricions landlord, a mibrepresenter of existing law, ai^ uttcrer of wild 
talk, a person so ignorant as never to have heard of cattle plague 
and foot-and-mouth disease, and so W'cak in the memory as not to 
remember the elementary data of agricultural finance, I must, if only 
to prevent candid friends from consigning me to Bedlam, exchange a 
thrust with this antagonist, and show which of us is the man of facts 
and which the man of fancies. I hope, in the course of the encounter, 
to beat out some spirks of light which might not have yielded them- 
selves to a quieter mode of treatment, and so to redeem from the 
barrenness of a mci'o polemic the conflict in wliich I find myself 
unexpectedly engaged. 

Lord Stanley, fo^ reasons which are, of ^ursc, obvious, does not 
call mo to takk for my few pages in the Eprtnightly, but for a 
pamphlet or lecture on the land question, which I published some 
little time Sack, and in which I advocated certain specific measuies 
of reform. lie begins by saying, in good round terms, that this 
pamphlet, on which the reader of the Fortnightly, not having the 
original before him, must be expected to take Ix>id Stanley’s word, is 
“an electioneering bid for the support o^ theteore ignorant voters.” 
'Well, we cannot all he peers ; and when a man has been for years 
engaged'on the study of a public question of the first order of impor- 
tance, he naturally expresses his views upon it before those whom he 
seeks tc represent in Paryament. A pamphlet of twenty-four closely 
printed pages, many of them of an cxtrelhely dry and technical char- 
acter, is*surely an odd bait wherewrith to ensnai^e the ignorant ; and 
the vot^ of Oxford on both sides who take an interest in land 
refonn— and they are many— be obliged to Lord,Stanley for the 
descr^'^on which he Jms giveli of them. It might further be sug- 
gested that the functions of the peerage, already not small, will be 
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found inconvouiently burdensome if they ore to act as censors of 
public opinion, and to luy down the law as to what measures may or 
luhy not b^ discussed between candidates for the House of Oommons 
and their constituencies. To say that certain proposals for reform 
are an electioneering bid is the same thing as saying that those pro- 
posals are made from other motives than genuine conviction, and that 
they constitute a Anolatiou of political morality. It may be agreeable 
to persons who arc born into a hereditary legislatui'e, who arc respon- 
sible to nobody, and who cannot be deprived of their powers, to claim 
the right of veto over discussion us well as over law, and to brand as 
immoral any suggestions which are distasteful to their class. But 
proof is one thing and assertion another ; and if the reader has begun 
by acceptiug Lord Stanley’s ’statements on his ipse dixit, it is possible 
that before reaching the close of this article ho may see reason to ask 
for some further species of evidence. 

Lord Stanley entitles his essay, “ Budical Theorists on Lund.” lie 
has a strong objection to such persons ; and as I have no great opinion 
of them myself, and also know that OA'cry reformer is primA facie put 
down as a theorist by those who do not agree with him, I stated in the 
lectm’o in question that my own opinions were derived from some 
years' experience in the management of corporate cstatt'S, and that I 
hud the misfortune to be personally interested in a small landed pro- 
perty, of which T had a hundred and fifty acres on my hands. This 
gives Lord (Stanley a fine opening. • “ It is evident,” ho says, “ that 
Mr. Fyffe does not practise what he jJreaches, namely, a sufficient 
reduction of rent.” 1 take up this personal challenge, and admit for 
the occasion that a writer's practice is to bo the test of his doctrine. 
The tenant of the faim In question was a«needy n^pn, dependent on 
relatives who called iq) their capital, so that if he ha5 had the farm 
rent-free he could not have stayed there. What then, according to 
Lord Stanley, ought I to have done ? To have lot the %irm, in its 
exhausted condition, for whut it would fetch ; to have thrown upon 
the new tenant the business of bringing it back to average cultiva- 
tion; tind when he had dono^this, to have held him at my mercy as to 
nny future increase in* rent; for the Agricultural Holdings Act gives 
the farmer no compensation for “the raising* of a fam ^from its 
deteriorated condition to a normal state of ^cultivation,'' inasmuch as 
this, in the profound language, of the author of the Act, is on 
amending the bad, and not advancing th% good to better.” ^ Hot 
bolding with Lord Stanley's views on this point, but being, as he 
says, a Radical theorist, or as I should say myself a persod capable 
of seeing where good can bo done, I t 9 ok the rehal^tetion pf the 
farm into my gwn hands, and have laid down twenty-three acres of 
grass-seeds, planted a |arge orchard, sWk two^wells, discovered and 
(1) QrMth’s Aei, 1683| ^ 1. 
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worked a sand^^bed of some value in a clay country, kept a carpenter 
at work for serenty-three days at g%teB, fences, ox-cribs, &c. ; oak- 
fenced and extended to a third of an acre a labourer’s garden •(not 
agreeing with Lord Stanley that labourers ought to be worked so 
hard as only to leave them time to cultivate one-eighth of an acre) ; 
purchased a right of way which will bring us within two instead of five 
miles of a railway-station, and began the construction of a road. ^Vhen 
the farm is let again, it will be a very different place from what it 
would have been if I had acted on Lord Stanley’s advice, and let it in 
its ruined condition for what it would fetch. I know that every day 
it remains in my hands it will imj^rove ; and why is this ? Because, 
being a small and not a groat landowner, holding a fewhundi’od acix's 
of land where my neighbours liold many thousands, and not being in 
the main dependent upon the hind, I am master of the land instead 
of the laud being master of me. And when the farm is Ictagain, 
there is no single pohit that I have advocated in theory that lam not 
prepared to accei>t in my own practice. If a proposed tenant, suitable 
in other respects, does not agree as to the amount of rent, I should be 
j)crfectly willing to go to a local authority to get the rent fixed, feel- 
ing sure that such authority would intelligently remunerate a land- 
lord for his improvements. Tho tenant should hold the land with 
right of appeal against arbitrary or causeless removal, and against 
any undue raising of the rent, and he should have perfect freedom to 
sell his tenancy to any one he pleases for tho best ho can got, subject 
to my own similar right of appeal against an unsuitable 'successor. 
In all this 1 can see no shadow of injustice towards tho landlord, and 
cannot understand why my worthy critics in the Spectator and 
elsewhere should •be so- much more sensifive on the subject of land- 
lords’ rights than I urn myself. 

In dealing with tho well-worn question of entails and settlements, 
Lord Stanley says that ‘‘ to read Eadicdl theories on the subject oii(3 
would tiiink that they” (sfc) “knew nothing of Lord Cairns’ Settled 
Estates and Conveyancing Improvement Acts of 1882 ; ” and ho 
adds, in his courteous way, that I “ a^ude to the first ,of these Acts 
only to misrepresent it entirely.’^ The grofind given for this charge 
is that I have stated that where there are trustees with power of sale 
a life-tenant desirous gi selling has to get their consent. It is not 
'in (^ffformity with the rules of literary practice for a critic to cite 
froni an ea.rlier "edition of any work a passage which has been 
filter^ in subsequent editions, without mentioning that he is dping 
so; however, is what Lord Stanley does. He attacks me for a 

isKp of the pen which wa^ corrected in the second London edition of 
the p^pUet, published ten days after the firstwand three^ weeks \ 
befpre the Jqppearance of Lord Stanley’s aijicle. Without attributing 
too high a character to his lordship’s critical fapidties, I should 
imagine that they might be better employed than in extracting 
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materials for accusation out of misprints which ah author has cor- 
rected weeks before. As to Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act, the 
insufficiency of it arises, apart from all question of obtaining the 
consent of trustees (which is only necessarj’^ when the mansion and 
demesne are to be dealt with), from the very nature of the settled 
interests which it protects ; that is to say, it loaves the purchase- 
money subject to the trusts of ♦the settlement, and so does not give 
the landowner that motive for selling which operates in all ordinary 
transactions, namely, the desire to obtain the purchase-money. The 
only way to effect this, and to bring land into the market like all 
other commodities, is to abolish settlements altogether, and to "make 
the ownership of land absolute. So far from meeting the arguments 
against entails and settlements. Lord Stanley asserts that it is a 
sufficient answer to all Radical arguments against these,” that in a 
Bill introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings there is a clause permitting an 
owner lo bequeath land to one person for life, with remainder to 
one other. It has been stated in the newspapers that this clause 
was inserted in tlic Bill by the draughtsman against Mr. Collings' 
desire, and that Mr. Collings has withdrawn the Bill in consequence. 
Whether this is so or not, I neither know nor care. Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who is not oven a peer, much less Pope, would be the last 
person to pretend that any action or decision of his own could be a 
sufficient answ'er to all arguments,” Badical or otherwise. But it is 
characteristic of Lord Stanley’s method that he thus lumps together 
all who disagree with him, and treats each person as responsible for 
all the rest collectively. Thus, after inveighing against certain 
extreme opinions which are known to roe only by report, and on which 
I have never said a syllable; he coolly begins his no^t paragraph with 
the words : Mr. Fyffejs pamphlet also goes into the question of 
building-leases.” Lord Stanley’s undiscriminating pencil draws 
one rough figure which stands as a portrait for us all. Whether 
tho reason of this is that Lord Stanley, attaching the same sortjof sanc- 
tity to his own opinions as St. Paul attached to the law, considers that 
he that offends in one thing offends in all;” or whether, holding 
with Prince WindischgrStz, that tho human species ‘‘begins at the 
baron,” he denies a separate individuality to person® under that order, 
might be an interesting subject of inquiry for those who occupy them- 
selves with psychological studies, but it would be out of place here. 

One essential point of difference between mj^ critic and myself is in 
our estimate of the amount of capital required to set British agriculture 
on a satisfactory footing. The existence of an enormous deficiency 
of capital, and the necessity of drawing coital by some means into 
the farming busii^ss, is the very starting point of my arguinehts in 
favour of .an improvement of farmers’ tenure; ipid I have nam^ 
the sum of £100,000,000 ^ that Which is probably required; - 
On this Lord*Stanley*s comment is as follows:-^ ^ 
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** Mr* Eyffe says, tb^t ikoiigb a miRion acros bare been turned into grass, 
tbero is no increase in the number of cattle. Apparently be bas neyer beard 
of cattle-plague, and foot-and-mouth disease. He says, * probably £100^009,000 
at least fs r^4uired to set pastoral farming on a satisfactory focsting.' This is 
veiy wild talk ; does be want £100,000,000 to stock tbe million acres withdrawn 
from com, and to. slightly increase tbe existing stock on tbe old pastures ? And 
did be ,ren^ember that £100,000,000 is nearly double tbe whole rents of Groat 
Britmn, agiicultural-rent and ground-rent together P ” ^ 

What LoihI Stanley can mean by saying that I have apparently 
never heard of cattle-plague and foot-and-mouth disease, when I state 
totidem verbis that the farmers’ losses have been partly in the actual 
death of sheep and cattle, is more than I can understand. But let 
that pass. Lord Stanley then says that my estimate of the amount 
required to set pastoral farming gn a satisfactory footing (ho omits 
the words, ‘‘ and to make the most out of the land ”) is wild talk* Jt 
is nothing of the kind. I formed the estimate with the most dclibe- 
rale care, and advisedly placed it greatly under the markT^The 
process by which I arrived at it was the following : first, by observ- 
ing the estimates of good authorities ; second, by comparing these 
estimates with the official agricultural returns of the last ten years ; 
and third, by reckoning the amount of capital necessary to restore 
various farms known to myself, and roughly calculating what sort of 
average per acre this might indicate. The lowest estimate that I 
can anywhere find of the farmers’ losses since 1874 is that of Mr. Smith 
Woolley, President of the Surveyors’ Institution, who places it at 
£73,500,000, adding, however, that in his opinion this is rather an 
undor-cstimate than otherwise. That is, according to Mr. Smith 
Woolley, whose estimate I accept as the lowest and least favourable 
to myself, the farmers h^Ve £73,500,000 letes capital than they actually 
had in 1874. I presume nobody imagines that in 1874 farmers 
' employed more capital than was required to do justice to the land ; 
but in addition to this, whereas the total farmed acreage of Great 
Britain in 1873 was Slfl 02,620 acres, it is now 32,465,861, showings 
an increase of 1,363,241 acres. If the difier^ce between Mr. Smith 
Woolley’s estimate of the actual loss and my own estimate of the 
amount of money required to set thin*gs right is more than would 
suffice to work thq additional land and to cover the tradsitioh from 
wheat-growing to pastoral farming and arable-dairying over a great 
part of Enghmd, we hiive all been living in a dream. Lord Stanley 
adcs whether I want £100,000,^00 to stock the million acres with- 
drawn from com, and m slightly increase the existing stock on the 
edd peetures, I never heard of any ona before *who Imagined that by 
the sudden appearance of this number of cattle on our nU the 

agri^turd losses of the last ten years would at one stroke m itiped 
out , . I citeHhe non-inoreaae of the number of ca^e, in apit(s the 
large ^inmtity of land tmnsfeiTod from Som to grass, as the most 
fifriking and palpable evidence of financial exhaustion ; Lord Stanley 
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absurdly treats it as if it were the whole 'ibing. The purchase of a 
groat additional namber of cattle and of the 4,000,000 sheep by 
whieh we arc ac^ally below the returns of 1874, would oobly .be the 
first step on'the calculation. “But,” adds Lord Stanley, “<iid Mp. 
Fyffe remember that £100,000,000 is nearly double the whole rents' 
of Great Britain, agricultural-rent and ground-rent together ? ” The 
agricultural-rent alone of Great Britain on which income tax is 
paid amounts to about £56,000,000. The multiplication-table, 
as I remember it, taught that twice 56 is.ll2 ; but then it was made 
by theorists who had not the advantage of consulting Ijord Stanley of 
Alderlcy. To the £112,000,000 there would have to be added double 
the amount of the ground-rents, which come to several millions, — 
nobody knows to how many, for u^dor our existing revenue-system 
there exists no machinery by which the amount of ground-rents can be 
discovered, — and we should then have a sum far above £100,000,000. 
But tiie truth is that Lord Stanley, in his random way, has jumbled 
together the agricultural and the ground-rents of Great Britain, and 
taken the return' of the former as inclusive of both. The official 
return of “ land ” imdcr Schedule A is purely agricultural. It is 
obtained from the answers made by farmers to Government inquiries 
issued every throe years, and is checked by the figures in local assess- 
ments : on the farmer’s return of his rent Government bases its own 
assessment of the farmer’s profits for income tax. But there exists 
no return of the income tax paid on ground-rents ; and no single 
individual or department of Government knows the amount of these 
ground-rents ; for the occupier or intermediate lessee first pays income 
tiix upon a gross value which includes the ground-rent, and Ck>vem- 
ment, having no concern with the raotter, and not basing the lessee’s 
assessment upon his ground-rent, asks no questions. Nor <dro ground- 
rents assessed for any local purpose, for the simple reason that they * 
escape local taxation altogether. It might be well that our ground land- 
lords of the hereditary legislature should gain Acnne acquaintance with 
a species of property regarding which they are likely before long to be 
called upon to vote. At present Lord Stanley in writing on the land 
question is like a child who sit!* by the side of some grown-up person 
playing the piano, and, after occasionally bringing his hand down 
with a crash, looks round with an air of delict at the superiorify of 
his own performance. The exhibition is diverting oiough for aw^^o^ 
but it is apt to become tedious. Evhn if Lord Stanley had hit upon 
the right amount of rent,, what on earth woufd this have proyod in 
reference to the farmers’ losses and the capital necessary to r^b^ 
them? tradesinan’s drop catches fire, and he loses goods, tp ^e 
value of £500, " Impossible,” cries Lord Stanley, - “ because li^ xeat ^ 
is only £250.” And yet there are people who are ^mp^d 1^ 
peer^ names among tlm directors of insurance offioeat . . ;■ ■ 

I have dwelt at some lei^^ on this questiem of the eixh«asitiQn of 
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farmers’ cajHial, b^tise, a|Ntri; from any controversial interest^ it lies 
at the xetj root of all discussions of agricultural refoim, in so far as 
these relate to landlord end tenant. There are two pther points^ 
Lord Stanley’s arguments which I propose to take up, bdeauso they 
bear on matters of immediate public interest, in which a clear i^te*' 
ment of frets will, as I conceive, be useful. . The first of these is the 
agricultural question of railway charges and the preferential rates 
given to foreign produce; the second is the town-qTiestion of the 
tenure of dwelling-houses, as elucidated by the reports recently 
obtained by Ch>vernment from our representatives abroad. Among 
the objections which I have urged against our present land-system, 
one is that it has so far made an end of the art of -the small 
cultivator, that wo have annually tc^import from abroad about thirty 
million pounds worth of produce, which, imlike wheat, could bo os 
cheaply, or more cheaply, produced at home. Instances of this are — 
butter, £12,000,000 ; wcheesc, £6,000,000 ; potatoes and vogctaHIes, 
£4,000,000 ; poultry and eggs, £3,000,000. On this Lord Stanley 
remarks : “ Mr. Fyffe does not appear to know thal; this is chiefly 
owing to the differential rates in favour of the foreigner on the Kent 
and SusMX railways, _ which have not yet been overhauled by the- 
liailway Commission.” As I farm in Sussex myself, nothing would 
be more agreeable to me than that the Kent and Sussex railways 
should reduce their rates for home produce ; and I trust that Provi- 
dence will prevent my neighbours and myself from injuring our 
good cause by extravagances and exaggerations like those of Lord 
Stanley, The question of preferential rates is an extremely difiicult 
one. It is no doubt annoying to the Ashford fanner to know that 
hops are carried the whple distance from tBoulogne to London, viA 
Folkestone, fer 17s. 6d, per ton, while from A^ord to London the 
rafr is 36 b. ; but the answer of the roilway company is that if lower 
rates were liot charged to the foreigner over their line, the hops would 
either go by sea (the cheapest mode of transit), or would not come to 
England at all. The distance to London from a village in the- 
interior of France is so great that, if lower rates were not charged 
for a pa;^ of the journey, the goods could noty except where they can 
bear i^-transit, be sent to the London market at aU. The lowering 
of , faxes for the foreigner means an approach to equalisation of total 
traoritrcost, without whihh we Kmit and Sussex people would have 
Duopoly. I canndt find anywhere in the evidmioe 
befr^ rim Bhtes Com£uttec of 1882, that it is alfrged that a 
prodneer (unless he happens to live on or close the 
se^ ' fr';':lfhi(^., Im has of course the natural advanta^ dt 
Bete4p»^^;>;catt send his* goods to London for a total 
ie8a;irii^,.tli^pind'b^ rim Kenti(fr or Sussex frm He has to. get 
his gqc^ finri from the frterior of France to the coas^ then aerosa 
the sea; rii^ ordt riie xariways to London ; and if the tldrd 
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stage in the transit is done cheaply for him, he may nevertheless have 
to pay much more for the whole journey than the Kentish man, 
who, for a third of the distance, pays a higher rate per mile« This 
at least is the contention of the railway companies, and it was so far 
accepted in principle by the Select Committee of 1882 that this Com- 
mittee definitely pronounced against the rival system of equal mileage 
rates which was demanded by English producers and traders. If 
there are particular instances of undue preferences now existing, I 
hope the Commissioners will overhaul them ; but as I am not a 
hereditary legislator, and therefore do not possess Lord Stanley's pro- 
phetic power of foreseeing both what cases will be brought before the 
Commissiemers, what evidence will be given for the plaintiffs and for 
the defendants, and what the judges will decide, I do not feel confident 
that their decisions will result in Englishmen producing for them- 
selves the £30^000,000 worth of dairy and vegetable produce which 
they "^ow import fropi abroad ; in fact, I thinkethe statement nonsense. 
The utmost that can bo said of the existing differential charges is 
that they may in some cases bring the Frenchman as near to the 
London market as the Englishman. The question then is, are the 
soil and climate in the north of France so much better than in Kent 
and Sussex that our farmer, for reasons of soil and climate, cannot 
compete with the French peasant P I do not believe it for a moment. 
The reason is that, owing to a very great extent to our land-system, 
ho has lost the art which the French peasant possesses. I know plenty 
of Sussex farmers, and like and esteem them ; but let the railway 
rates be what they may, they could no more compete against the 
French peasant in eggs, poultry, and vegetables than they could com- 
pete against Jean Maria Farina in Eau-de-, Cologne, The reason is 
that the Frenchman understands the business of la petite culture, 
and the Englishman *does not. I need not say that in all this 
I have no desire to argue against a lowering of rates for^home pro- 
ducers if Parliament can see its way to such lowering without inflic t, 
ing a wrong on anybody. 

To conclude : — ^Lord Stanley in his general attack upon Hadioal 
theorists is naturally eigBrcisett in mind that the Govemmexijt Aoold 
have made inquiries abroad with the view of ascertaining how far 
the system of building-leases, with which ^ Mr. " Broadhurst's Bill 
proposes to deal, exists in other civilised countries. The reports of our 
representatives abroad are about aS impleasant a piece of reading for 
ground landlords and the advocates of our present system OQ JJx. 
Broadhurst himself could have desired ; and it is not surprising that 
Lord Stanley, with this very stiff piece of work before jibA in 
every direction rather than fairly face' it. There is a, mode of 
expression, whi^, without actually misrepresenting a faeti J^v^^ 
so erroneoufi an impression that the reader may be ^ niiinh as 
if there had been a direct violation of accuracy. 1]his is the liase 
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'with Lord St^nl^’s ramarks oh ihe Ambassadors’ Reports on Build- 
ing Ijoases. It is to be hoped,” he says, “ that the Foreign 0£lce 
was not sp' simple as to expoct to find a condition of things, whiclr has 
grown up by degrees under English law, in countries such'as Servia, 
Greece, and others, from which Montenegro has been omitted.” It is 
not a question of Servia and Ghreece — ^that is, as Lord Stanley would 
suggest, of tmdeireloped countries, where nobody would look for such 
arrangements — ^but of Vienna, and Berlin, and Madrid, and Lisbon, 
and Amsterdam, and Gfenova, and Brussels, and Rome. In none of 
these places does the system of Building Leases exist, though accord- 
ing to Lord Stanley the Building Lease is the natural outcome of 
gi^t commercial activity.” Lord Stanley quotes in italics a sentence 
from the Report relating to Spain, which states that since 1842 
rent-contracts “ have been free from all improper interference on the 
part of the law.” I should have been ashamed to quote this sentence 
in a di^ussion on Building Leases ; it refers to agriculturdT^nts, 
and the very next paragraph of the Report is as follows : “ Adverting 
to the queries contained in Lord Granville’s dispatch above referred 
to, it may be stated that dwelling-houses in Spain, whether in town 
or country, are mostly freehold, and that the system of letting land 
on long building leases is unknown.” That system has no doubt 
been introduced into Paris, where, when the French have had as 
much experienoe of its evils as we have ourselves, they will probably 
follow^ us in attempting to get rid of them ; and it exists, in certain 
towns of Sweden, and in those chosen abodes of civilisation and 
commercial activity, Turkey and Russia. Nowhere else in Europe 
is it known. The laws do not prevent it, blit the people will have 
none of it. “ Nojwrson,” we read, in PnAsia and Germany generally, 
“wduld beTlisposed to erect at his own cost 9 . permanent structure on 
a piece of ground held in such uncertain tenure.” -“TheEngUsh 
notion of degrees of estate in land is not only absent from the Swiss 
law, but is almost incomprehensible to the Swiss themselves. Abso- 
lute ownership is the only condition known to them, and they possess 
no idea of such tenures as exist in England.” If there was ever any 
doubt of it before, these Reports prove beyond all question that the 
buiSdmg-lease system of England has arisen from the concentration 
of land in a few hands : for, where owners are numerous, people con 
thehf own freehold, and would tom their backs on a vendor who 
i^poiecd that after ^rly, sixty, or ninety years the hohse that you 
aro-aboat' to build diould become his property. The Report can be 
-bought for Jivepenc^; and never was more sound and profitable 
injjkimsiiitin ' jdaoed service of the English peoplq for so 

#suni. Ai what ptiw a carefid reader whQ 1ms gone '^ough 
the ^RSpcn^i 'and ^ reads' Lord. Stanley’s (knnineni upm.it in^ bo 
ihclin^' to npfjmise^' wovud not premuue,^' iii' these 

depressed time^ to oeh|eetuxe-. ' 0. A. Fvffe. 
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ENGLISH INTERESTS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Has En^aifd any concern in the future of North Africa ? Is this 
country henceforth condemned only to play the part of an uninterested 
spectator in the politics of the Mediterranean? Has our diplomacy 
of the past two centuries in the matter of North Africa boen-Wsed 
on aoiiio vulgar error or some diplomatic delusion ? Can we with impu- 
nity remain indifferent to the ultimate fate of Tripoli and Morocco P 
Shall we be justified in assisting France, or some other equally 
aggressive pov'cr, in the absorption of the remaining Barbary* States, 
by an exercise of that benevolent indifference which so materially 
hastened the practical aimexation^of Tunis to Algeria ? In a word, 
has England, or has slie not, any stake in the scramble for North 
Africa ? The plain answering of these questions cannot much longer 
bo &iaycd by those who arc to-day or who may be to-morrow 
responsible for the safety of the Empire. The whole subject has so 
intimate and inseparable a connection with the great dangers which 
have, as. if by magic, risen up around us in all directions, that a solu- 
tion of the problem for good or evdl must, I think, be speedily arrived 
at. It matters little whether the task fall to the lot of Mr. Glad- 
stone or Lord Salisbury, the Mediterranean difficulty can be shirked 
or shelved no longer. It lies at the very basis of the great questions 
of our road to India and our future action in Egypt, and its impartial 
consideration at the present juncture becomes a matter of almost 


paramount importance. 

On the 25th February Lord Salisbury made a very remarkable 
speech in the course of th<i. debate on Egypt. With Mediterranean 
politics, as such,” he said, ‘‘we have no reason W concern ourselyes. 
France may be mistress in Algeria and Tunis ; Morocco and Tripoli ifuay 
go their own way ; but Egypt stands in a peculiar position.* It is the 
road to India. The 'condition of Egypt can never be indifferent to 
us.” The, words “ and Tripoli are omitted in the Times report, but 
they did not escape the vigilance of Lord Granville. Two days later 
Her Majesty's Principal, Secretary of State for Foreign Affa^ thus 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the< utterances ^ 'Lord 


Salisbury : “ The noble Marquis,” said Lord Granville, “ wants us to 
occupy the districts in the Soudan, when onlj^ yesterday he stai^, to 
my great surprise, that we have nef interests in Jhe Meditei^canera, 
and that it is a matter of indifference to us i#hat becomes of 
and Morocco.” The speech of Lord Salisbury and the rejoihdj^ bf 
Lord Granv^O appars to me to in a i^ufficien^y 
form the issue wWcli I propose to briefly dmsider. 


pretty equally 
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iinhappy conaciouffliesa of many aad great mistakes on both sides 
should afford a sufEidant excuse for withdrawing the discussion of 
the subject from the overheated arena of party strife. , Since 1878 
we have been so rarely right and so persistently wrong in our 
dealings with these unfbrtunate North African States, that even 
partisans may very well agree to consider the matter dispassion- 
ately, with a view to the adoption of some wiser and more consistent 
line of action for the future. Nay, more, their doing so has become 
an absolute necessity if they would avoid a national disaster. When 
a parliamentary leader of the influence, ability, and experience of 
Lord SaUsbuiy openly proclaims in unmistakable terms the indiffer- 
enee of England to the politics of the Mediterranean and to the 
destiny of three great Moslem provinces which bonier it, it is surely 
high time that his opinions shoxild receive respectful consideration. 
In the spirit I have indicated 1 shall endeavour to point ou^tho 
legitimule extent of England’s interests in the future of the if^tcr- 
raaean, and to indicate at the same time as briefly as possible the 
results to be apprehended from the continuance of a policy which 
at present adds to a vacillating interference in thp affairs of Egypt a 
complaocnt carelessness as to the ultimate fate of Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco. 

The North African question is well-nigh a century old. It origi- 
nated in the trarlitional rivalry between Franco and England ; it has 
been perpetuated by the undisguised determination of Fraaco to 
found a great empire on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and the necessity which England feels of preserving from all possible 
attacks her road to India. France and England are rivals ; there is 
a direct and irrccomcilalflo conflict of purpose in their political aspira- 
tions. If France founds her empire England loses her hold on her 
road to India, and vice vend, A colli ion would be disastrous for 
both parties, but it can only be avoided by mointaining the indepmid- 
ence of the States which, from no fault of their own, have come to 
form the subject-matter of the contention. This was once thoroughly 
understood in Downing Street, and succeeding generations of Foreign 
Ministers acted accordingly. Then came thd time when, most unfor- 
tupittely for all parties concerned, the North African question passed 
iqto fm acute stage, whiph was in a measure the outcomo of the inci- 
dett^Ss which attended and foUgwed the BerUn Conference. The 
now historical hint to intake Carthage” sealed the doom of Tunis, 
while the decision arrived at about the same time to bring about the 
de^oaitikHi ojt the Khpdive Ismail through the medium of direct 
Eon^ieaa ioterventum wa8.equaUy fatal to the peace eff Egypi The 
inevitable^Mris was not long d^yed in either case, In 1881 the 
stem in both/con^ then llbrth Africa has witnessed 

little else timn a (}aooetm&i oJt and rumours of wars. France 

has annexed Tunis aind add^ W more provinoe to the empire Oar- 

Q Q 2 
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ihage Qaulom of fixe future. England has waged two costly wars, 
and has succeeded in placing her hold on the road to India in inhni-. 
nelit peril. If she were to act on the theory of Lord. Salisbury it 
would, 1 fear, slip altogether from her grasp. While France is 
busily engaged in dispensing the blessings of civilisation to the 
Tunisians, and in watching for further opportunities of checking 
Moslem fanaticism bn either side of her African dominions, we are 
declaring, in theory at least, our determination to quit Egypt as soon 
as possible, while wo are engaged in practically arranging for the 
neutrality of the very water-way the control of which Lord Salisburj^ 
believes to be the justification of our presence in Egypt, and in pre- 
paring to wage a prolonged war with the avowed object of smash- 
ing — ^nobody knows why, where, or when — native leader whom wc 
are pleased to cull the False Prophet, and who has been described by 
oxir own Premier as ^ho chosen representative of a nation rightfully 
struggling to be free. Our present undefined knd contradictory posi- 
tion is fraught Tjdth evident peril. Absence of policy has proved in 
our case a most ruinous experiment. An active policy of self-efface- 
ment would only effectually consummate our political suicide. If a 
banker lost the key of his strong-room the key of ’his safe contained 
in it would serve him nothing. If* England releases her hold on the 
Mediterranean she ceases, as it were, to command the strong-room. 
The Suez Canal will only resemble the useless safe. 'It is precisely 
because wo should follow Lord Salisbury's advice in the matter of the 
preservation of the road to India that we must of necessity disregard 
his counsel as to our concern with Mediterranean politics and tho 
destiny of Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco. The conquest of Tunis is a 
fait gccompH, but I shall llriefly allude to it, as ho? fate should serve 
us as a warning and an .example. Tripoli and Morocco have stiD. to 
go their own way." They may be destined to form new French 
provinces, or their independence may still help to maintain bur 
hold on the road to India. It is very possible that the arbiter of 
their destiny may be Lord Salisburj" himself. ' 

English statesmen were once keenly alive to the importance of ‘Tunis 
as a factor in the MeditOrranean question. They viewed with jealousy 
and suspicion any attempt on the part of a rival power to assert an 
undue influence at the Tunisian Court. I^ Louis Philippe sent the 
Bey a French coach, Lord Aberdeep took care to counteract it by the 
timely present of an Axminster carpet ; .ai^d when I^apoleon HI. 
pressed on Muhamed-cs-Sadek the acceptance of six guns, we found an 
antidote in some English saddlery and a lif^-boat. All this may 
seem very trivial now when our allies ai^d rivals are in undisturbed 
possession of th^ cp^h, the carpet, the saddlery^ the l|fcrb6al|> itod 
of the regency of T^s it^lf ; but the politicians k thepl^t ^b^ n^t 
after all. The ToniH^ ques^on^^ias brought into exmt^ 
formidable array of pbiemic^ in many longftages, and one 
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rises from its, ezoiDinatian with an ■uncomfortable conricti<m that 
a great naval powei^ in possesslon of the coast of Tunis must inevi> 
taUy , ei^rcise something very like a complete control over jhe 
centric portion of the Mediterranean, and more cspecioil^/kover the 
I)as8age of the Malta Channel. The French at the present moment 
hold with a firm hand the Goletta roadstead and the land-locked 
harbour oi' Bizerta. ‘i If the Tunis lake were only dredged and 
deepened,” writes Commandant Yillot in 1881, “and the coast 
fortified, and if a powerful, navy were stationed in the Tunisian 
roadstead, not only the path to Egypt, hut the road to India through 
the Suez Canal vmld once more be closed to the people of the West.” 
Mr. Perry, the American consul, an admittedly impartial witness, 
wrote thus in 1869: “Tunis hjis the finest positiem in fforth 
Africa. Commercial preponderance and the control of the Mediter- 
ranean are the attractions for the Powers which dispute with each 
Other for its possession or its neutralization.” 

No gbod can come of repeating in any detail the thrice-told story 
of the taking of Tunis. The invention of the Kroumfi's, the reiterated 
disclaimers as to annexation or ^^rotoction, the profuse promises of a 
strict observance for treaty rights and privileges, the wanton disregard 
of international law to the prejudice of the Porte, the coercion 
employed to wring from the Boy and his ministers the Kasr-es-Said 
convention, the proclamation of a protectorate in open dcQonce of 
disclaimers and promises, the fruitless note-taking of our own Foreign 
Ofiice, the hopeless rising of the Arabs, tho shelling of Sfax, the 
wanton desecration of Holy Kairw^, and the final submission of all 
foreign residents in Timis to the jurisdiction of the French Court by 
the abolition of tl^e con^titations. This Shameful tale of aggression 
and deceptibn has been for twelve months and more a matter of 
ancient history. Crying in the wilderness about the fate of 
Tunis wa^ on ungrateful task at any time ; it is worse than useless 
now. If the story of the first-fruits of a’ policy of indifference to the 
future of North Africa should serve os a warning and an example, 
the Email and insignificant number of eriers in the wilderness would 
consider themselves richly rewarded fof theis pains. 

Five years ago England enjoyed an unrivalled popularity amongst 
the ;|Tor^ African Arabs. The sons of tho desert judged us by tho 
light-<ff past history add time-honoured traditions, and they trusted 
wfi^;ohiS^-like &itb to the word*of an Englishman. It is impossible 
foai; id jigimre the f:llt that Medit^ranean politics have, 'whether 
we like it or not, an mseparable connection .wi^ the question of the 
^ture. e^. Idam, nor tcan w;e lorjget that England is a great — ^perhaps 
tl^. i^fpslen^ powbr ^ .tiie world. ^ These ^conaderat^s are 

are in ;thq, scramble for FToriJi Afrfca.^' :it is 

difficult tq over-estimate the .'strirngth/Of that aU-powerlnl bond of 
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race and religious fi^pathy«w}nch not only lints ' together the 
inhabitants of North Africa from Egypt to Morocco, bat uiatM in a 
grrater or lesser disgroe the followers of the Prophet in three con- 
tinents. « Ais far as my immediate subject is concerned its influence 
is not confined to the shores of the Mediterranean ; it eottends sofith- 
vards to the Sahara and even to the Soudan. The greait conlraitMifi- 
ties {Elhouans) which possess agents and consent 'Sanctuaries (Zoaufa) 
throughout the length and breadth of Islam intensify and at the 
same time give a practical and often a pplitical form to ,^e sentiment 
of religious union. Nowhere are they so powerful and so well 
organised as in North Africa. Almost every Arab “ wears the rose ” 
of the Senoiisia, the Eaderia, the Bahmania, or the Tijania. The 
internal arrangements of these i^ysterious associations are singularly 
complete, and their method for rapid intercommunication of intelligence 
has successfully btiffled even the vigilant care of the French authori' 
ties~«,The action of the followers of Senousi ,in Tripoli daring the 
past two years has been involved in considerable mystery. On the 
one hand he is reported ofBcially to be opposed to the Mahdi, while 
a more recent rumour represents hingi as taking an active part in his 
favour. The late Colonel Stewart discovered that Muhamed Ahmed 
is himself an affiliated member of the Kaderia brotherhood, which has 
its chief centre at Baghdad, and which possesses Zaouia in every 
part of North Africa. Thus it happened that the violation of the 
sanctity of Eairwdn in 1881 was felt and resented far beyond the 
limits of Tunis, andthat the fall of Ehartoum and even the events on 
the Afghan frontier of 1885 will'have an almost immediate effect in 
the oases of Tripoli and the convent-sanctuaries of Tunis and Algeria. 
• It is instructive at the^ present juncture ^to examine the French 
idea of the future of North Africa by the light of that abundant supply 
of official andunofficialpolemical literature which forms a charaett^s- 
tic feature of French politics. The memoirs of Captain 'Carette in 
the de la Soci6i4 de fa Giographie (1852), affirm ;&iat'‘'t3ie 

iwssession of Tunis would give France political frontiers and.^ble 
her to annex a great oriental empii'c, at the same time guaranieeuig 
1o her supremacy both, in Eiirope and in the MediteriAhc^>! and 
assuring her a monopoly of African trade.” In a letter of the ill- 
fated Colonel Flatters, published early in 1881, we find '.the e^c 
ideas. Colonel Flatters speaks of his instructions from M. Freycmet 
to form a French jmrty at MourzdVik, and of the absolute, 
of pushing, forward to the . Soudan. On Hhe 2fith Jtihe, 
Napoleon III. wrote thuis to Marshal MacMahom Governor of 
in a document whidi may be fairly described as %he politiciai:mai)Hi^ 
of France in Al||^a : ** When our manfler of regeheni^i^^i^- 
quished nafion bboosnes fur object. of envy to th^ 

Arabs scattered over othef .pa^ pi Airica ^ Am, 

niaoy established at the foot ol Atlas'appeiirs to th^'ah iliter- 
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vention of Providence, tht^ day the gl^ry of Franco will resound 
from Tunis to the Euphrates.*’ General Yusc‘f, in his popular 
pamphlet £a MilUaire, teUs um plainly that “Africa 

belongs to-day to France, and that by the aid of ho* c(|imel8*nnd 
drnmedaridilf France will go to the Soudan, and from Tunis to the 
Eujhrates.'^ It is useless to multiply quotations on this subject. The 
conversion of the hleditcrronean into a French lake occupied equally 
the attention of Napoleon 1. and the Bourbon princes who succeeded 
him. Diplomatists may protest and disclaim over Tripoli and Morocco 
as they did in the case of Tunis, but the real extent of French aims in 
North Africa has been described over and over again with refreshing 
frankness by successive generations of French political writers. 

Signs ore not wanting of coming troubles both in Tripoli and 
Morocco, although the existing complications in Asia may possibly 
avert the storm for the moment. The voice of Europe has generally 
assigned Tiipoli to Italy, whenever the last days of the North^.frican 
scramble shall arrive, by way of compensation for her disappointment 
at the loss of Tunis. France, however, has no notion of having a 
European neighbour between ’funis and Egypt, or of giving Italy a 
footing on the North African littoral. The empire of the futiue must 
be Carthage Gaiihise, and nothing else. Only the other day an 
ominous scmi-ofilciul telegram went the round of the French press 
Tt ran thus: “Although perfect tranquillity reigns in Tunis and 
A^ria, the fall oi Khartoum has produced a certain excitement in 
Tripoli. M. Paul Oambon has declared that Franco will repress any 
display of fanaticism in the vicinity of her frontiers.” Tt would not 
be difficult to find Khiourairs in southern Tunis if |K)litical exigencies 
required them, but for present purposes sq general and comprehensi\ e 
a term os Tripolitan fanaticism is amply sufficient. Wo shall soon 
doubtless have to make up our minds as to hbw far the fate of Tripoli 
ooncomsaus. Nobody disputes for a moment that it forms an integral 
part of tho Ottoman Empire, but so dii Tunis when the Freneb sub- 
jected her to the ordeal of a mission of eivih'sation. There is always 
the danger that tho long-suffering Turk may show signs of resistance 
at kst, and a reo})cniug of tho Eastern question must be avoided at 
all costs. This consideration is, however, of comparatively Uttlc 
impturtance, for the connection between Tripoli and Eg 3 rpt is so 
aj^T^nt to evoryhody^that a policy of indifference on our part roust 
awaredly V^^iult in disaster. The ports of Tripoli are almost oqmd in 
U> those oi Tunis, and as far as their present capacity i.s 
Cfmoemed, they axe immeasurably superior. Bcar-A-dmiral ^myth, 
in Ida work on thj Mediterranean, lays considemblq stress on the 
value of '&e spacious harbours of Tebruk and Bombab, and odds, in u 
note^ tintt in ISOiyOie French Admiral Ganthbamne saved Ids whole . 
squadron % getting into Tebruk, a j>oit»<rf which our .officem^ were 
utterly igaonmt. ' * 
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The approach to Egypt hj land from Tripoli is by no means so 
difficult as is commonly supposed. At various times armies have 
crossed and recrossed the stretch of country between Mesurate and 
Alexandria without meeting with any notable obstacle to th^ . march. 
Cato and his ten thousand men pcrfonned the feat infiBiirty days. 
Beechey, in his Northern Comt of Africa (p. 269), assurei us that the 
whole district in question “ neither is nor ever was so destitute and 
barren as it has been represented ; the part of it which constitutes 
the Cyrenaica is capable of the highest degree of cultivation. The 
proportion of sand which is actually to be found in the Syrtis will by 
no means authorise us to call it a sandy region, and the proportion 
of water which it actually possesses will not justify us in asserting 
that it is unprovided with that necessary.^^ If the land route to 
Egypt is anything like what the most competent authorities assure 
us it is, a policy of lamer faire as concerns Tripoli is clearly inex- 
podiejvtc^arguing always from the hypothesis, ^which is generally 
admitted by all classes of political thinkers, that England must main- 
tain her hold on the highway to India. 

In Morocco the signs of French intrigue are still more evident. 
The late French charge d’affaires, M. Ordoga, was in too great a 
hurry to share the laurels of M. Boustan, and he has been replaced 
by M. F^raud, who has already done good service to the BepubUc by 
alternately nursing and checking the fanaticism of the Tripolitans. 
M. Ordega was hasty and indiscreet. He lacked the ability to give 
his too manifest intrigues an air of decent plausibility. The support 
he accorded to the sWaf of Wazan in his treacherous attempts to 
undermine the authority of the Sultan, his open relations with two 
questionable journals devoted to his interests, and his advocacy 
of French claims and pretensions, however douttful or tainted, 
rendered him an unfit instrument to work out the plans of France in 
Morocco, He was sadly overmatched by the superior skill and expe- 
rience of Sir John Drummond Hay ; and so it has come to pass that 
the management of the tangled skein of French diplomacy at Tangiers 
has come into the more deft haipids of M. F^raud. Lord Nelson 
always expressed a very strong fopinion as to tho strategic importance 
to England of the coast of Morocco. . - 

The following is tho account given me directly' by a thoroughly 
reliable eye-witness of the proceedings of the French at tho capital of 
Morocco: — 

** Some years ago the Emperor selected an English officer to drill his troops 
and infuse some^ng like order and discipline inf > the Moorish ar^y. 
Shortly afterwards the French Legation at Tangiers intimated peremptorily 
to the Sultan that it was absolutriy necessary to sdect French offleem fa’ 
instructors. For ihe«fake of peace and quietness it armg^: that 
French officer should be app^iriitiii for two years, when he amv(^ ha 
brought unasked an Algeridn sexgeadt with hha. ^ir presence was feffibwed 
by a a^niaud for tho nomination of bthfa French omoers in different parts of 
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the iateriw. Ihu idmiirae TOlaot«(ntly concede, nie captain and sugeant 
were next quietly tepUoed hy a uajor of engineers, a captain; a doctor, and 
another Algerian non-commissioned officer. The engineer officer occupies 
hiniself. solely in making military sketches of aU parts of the country, irkioh 
he tnnsiuits regularly to Paris with any other information hd can collect. 
The Snqieri^ is forc^ to satisfy the exigences of the whole party in the 
matter pay, lodging, and presents, and he finds it very costly to please 
them. There is no noed whatever for &e services of the French officers either 
at the capital or in the interior, several native competent instructors having 
been drilled and educated at Gil«altar. For obvious reasons the French 
, officers employed in Morocco are constantly changed, so as to allow as many 
individuals .08 possible to become acquainted with the country. The pro- 
tection accorded by the French to Algerian subjects is greatly abused, and 
tends to undermine completely the authority of the Sultan. We all know 
that the blow to the independence of Morocco will come from France. Fall it 
must, although complications elsewhere may postpone the crisis.” 

It is curious to observe that the appointment of military instructors 
was one of the earliest moves of French diplomacy in Tunis. Twenty 
years ago General Qampenon, the ex-Minister of War, ^Icd* a 
similar* post at the Tunisian Court. He very nearly succeeded in 
bringing about a conflict between the Bey and the French, but 
Monsieur Drouyn do Lhuys was out-manoeuvred by Lord John Russell, 
who defeated the schemes of the French by a combination with 
Turkey and Italy. Lord John Russell fully realised the concern of 
England in the politics of North Africa. 

I have endeavoured to explain as shortly as possible my reasons 
for presuming to differ from so able and courageous u statesman as 
Lord Salisbury. An excuse for my temerity must be found in the 
pressing urgency of the present situation and in the personal expe- 
rience I can bring to the consideration of the subject. Passing events 
are rendering the efficient maintenance of our road to the East 
against aU eomers the great question of the day. No Government 
can hope to succeed who is not prepared to grhsp the difficulty boldly 
and deal with it effectuaUy. There is iv> place in the present crisis 
for party wranglings or partisan advocacy. Once the control of the 
Mediterranean lost, the possession of the canal wiU serve as nothing. 
This is precisely what will happen sooner or later if we fail to realise 
our true position in ration to the North African question, of which 
the Egyptian difficulty is the principal but not tho only ingredient. 
Ouritrue safety lies in the deUborate reversal of the policy of inter- 
fereince aAd aggression* which has been in vogue during the past 
sey^ yaws, and which has at length culminated in a great national 
daitgi^/;'v’ “r i 

The' resi^ of our diplomacy and our -wars has been 

disa^iraiif and, humililting. We have only succeeded in polling, the 
ohei^utni oa| .of tho* fire fur Franoe^.and we. have reoriyed. scant 
thanksr; i^ '<W;'paij^, Although w^^ve surreflfiwed to W. cm 
evei^!;^^t in T^sj where we have torn ilp-onr treikties ait hw bid- 
ding, and ha^^ otw!d:|ibwerf^ oolbny of our subjects to the 
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jurisdiction of her courts, wo are met in Egypt with insolenoe, 
intrigue, and defiance. France does not want Tunis or Algeria ; her 
ainv and object is, and always has been, the possession of a North 
African Em])ire stretching along the whole coast-line of the Mediter- 
ranean. We failed to recognise this when we listened to the blandish- 
ments of M. Waddingfon and tho smooth speeches of M. Gambetta. Wo 
have played the gaane of our rivals to their hearts’ content, and if they 
have not got all they wanted already we must attribute it to a chapter of 
accidents which has been too strong for our folly. If we would avoid ' 
still greater calamities and still more serious complications we must in 
a measure full back on tho policy of those who wont before us. Our 
real remedy lies in the strict ubsorvaucc of treaties and in a rigid 
conformity to international law. , We must act justly to all parties 
concoruod, including the Sultan. We must, if possiblo, set up in 
Egypt a strong and vigorous government, capable alike of satis:^’ing 
thc”lcg^ltimate aspirations of the Egyptians and opposing a steady 
resistance to the attacks of internal and external intrigue. Our 
policy in the Soudan hardly comes within the scope of the present 
question. Unless we arc prepared to commit its recenquost to tho 
troops of the Porte our action must of necessily bo limited to the 
defence of Egj^pt proper. Tho ixtssing burst of military enthusiasm 
which hailed with acclamation an advance at all risks on Khartoum 
and an aimless war of vengo.iuco, will C90I dowji before tho autumn 
under the combined influences of a calmer phase of public opinion, an 
increased and harassing income tax, and the certain sufferings of our 
troops under a tropical sun. For such a war as this England con 
neither spare her children or her money. It is becoming day by day 
more apparent that we mubt preserve in ouf.hund^ the road to India. 

1 contend that we cannot do this more effectually than by’muintaining 
unimpaired our influence in the ModiteiTancan. We must cleorly 
recognise both our interests and responsibilities not only In Egypt, 
but in the affairs of Morocco and Tripoli. The time has come when 
France must of necessity suspend tho absorption of her neighbours 
in the interests of Carthage OauJoke unless she would wantonly 
imperil the peace of the- wofld. If we havo» really no c<me0!tti in 
the politics of North Africa, if wo have no stake ,or part or voice in 
this illegal scramble for tho appropriation of the remaining inde- 
pendent State <tf Barbary, and if the control of the navigation of the 
Mediterranean is in no way an affair of ours, it is difflealt to under- 
stand why wo over went to Egypt at all, and how we are to pnsfit 
by the more possession of a canal tho approaches to which will be in 
tW hands of others, whose navigation we are about io dodatu in 
deference to the ^dics of Et^pe and the'susc^tibilitKebf li^anoei. 

* V-. M..-BnoAbmnr. 
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Miansm saooeeds month, and as it brings with it no abatement o£ 
oar Bnperisl anziotios, brings with it no pcroeptiblo change in 
the relative position of the two parties in the State. Wc ate 
within a measurable distanoo of war with Bussiu. Three weeks 
ago the Oovemmont narrowly escaped, by a majority that dwindled 
to fourteen — a majority which, when it is remembered that between 
thirty and forty membois of the House of Commons are officials, is 
smaller even than it seems — defeat in the popular Chamber on a rote 
of censure. Another resolution of censure, the debate originated 
by which will have concluded before these lines arc in the hands of 
the public, upon an international agreement which no one likos|^nd 
which most persons cordially dislike and distrust, is in progress ; and 
yet, notwithstanding all tins, notwithstanding their past blunders, 
their present* difficulties and dilemmas, their futui'e uncertainty, 
Ministers are to all appearance as strong as ever, and the Opposition 
certaialy weaker, more distracted, less able to take advantage of 
ministerial mistakes. It remains to be seen whether the reappear- 
ance of ’Lord Bondolph Churchill in the House of Commons after 
the Easter holidays will inspire his party witli any capacity of 
united and cfEective action, or will helj) them to recover from the 
state of impotence and paralysis into which they have fallen. 
As matters arc, the Seats Bill has produced the exact results which, 
from the first, w^ventufed to predict. There is not only no opposi- 
tiwi to it ; there is not even any plausible show of opposition. Every 
division taken has but served to biing into fresh relief the schisms 
luod jealohaies by which Conservatism is rent. The compact entered 
into between the Conservative and Liberal leaders has rallied and 
animated the followers of the latter, while it has token all spirit 
and strength out of the followers of the former. Nothing less 
thait apoUtioal miracle has been worked. cA constitutional revolu- 
tion is in course of aocompHshment by what amounts to universal 
oondent. The chief disagreement is as to the names by which 
the ejleotorates, which Vill give us a wholly novel House of Com- 
BSetUI, ttps to be called. By i curious ooinddmice, just as wo in 
Efigbnfi ore adopting the scruHn ^afrondistment, the French Chamber 
is busy with salxrtita|^g for gerutin ^arrondmment, seruiin de hs}e. 
Gamlwtia" {^SEodvedylyears ago, that the principle of representative 
govetiniit^t would never receive fuQ^|]Bstico in h^ country s^, long 
as loeal interests fredbminated in selection of its membera of 
Parliament. Oom^iaraiively few, whotl|ier*among the Consorvatives 
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or the Liberals, senotidy' apprehend, as the e(m6eqaeaoe o| ^entfm 
d'arroniimnmt in England, the evils which it is designed to . core 
by iflruiin de litie in France. No doubt we are taking, a£tar. our 
usual .&dliofi, a leap in the dark ; but could there be a more signir 
ficant illustration of the difference between the two countries ^n 
that the Redistribution Bill, against the principles of which the 
contemporary action of the French deputies is so direct and' vigorous 
a protest, riiould be passing through the English Parliament almost 
unchallenged P 

It is, unfortunately for ourselves, as impossible to speak definitely 
of the issue of the dispute between England and Russia as of the 
fate of the, Egyptian agreement or of General Graham’s operations 
against Osman Digna. Whether <a few weeks or days hence we may 
bo at war with the Government of the Czar depends entirely upon 
Lord Dufferin’s interview with the Ameer and upon the reception 
givin by Russia to the proposals and the policy that will be the 
result of this conference. We cannot abandon Abdur Rahman. To 
do so would be not merely to invito attack upon India, but to undfsr- 
mine the moral influences — ^to destroy our character for loyalty and 
good faith — ^wluch are as essential to the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire as our army itself. It is, therefore, out of the question to 
talk of coneeding the Russian claims. On the other hand, it is clear 
that wo cannot reasonably expect Russia to acquiesce in a condition 
of things which exposes her troops to the raids of the imruly 
and savage tribes that inhabit it. These tribes have neyer berni 
more than theoretically subject to the suzerainty of the Ameer, 
who to-day exerts over them no real authority. The point, therefore, 
is, where is the new frontifcr to be drawn ? and thg ifftimate solution 
of the difficulty must be found in a military or genuinely scientific 
boimdary line within the iindoubtcd dominion of the Ameer, which 
we must, render impregnable, and defend at any cost. If this is 
not done there are only two other conceivable alternatives, either of 
them equally to be deprecated. One is for England to retire to the 
Indus, the other is war. 

The answers given by Minfsters enable us to form a correct!*^lea 
of the progress of negotiations betwemi the English ond'Ruasiim 
governments. No attempt is made to disguise the fact, that the 
Russian answer to Mr. Gladstone’s first demand that the outposts 
should flail back from the debatable points was an absolute, refusal. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not insiskd upon the dema nd, 
although both Lord Eimberley and Mr. Cross&ave adnutte^ in 
tho opinion of the Ministry these points are wifitin Af g b | i.Ti territory. 
They.have, in faot^ aUowed t^,, validity of* the .peer’s ;yH<;h 
Russia disputes, tu be referr^ ito negotiation, ^ut they 
allowed hitn to maintatfilus gforisem at Penjdeh, an^ havejn^twatecl 
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their intentioii ef. seco^g £c» him all the territory to whieh he is 
justly entitled.” Of bourse every hour spent while the two Grovorn- 
ntents may, for all we know, be travelling on the high road ^ a 
peabeful understanding, increases the risk of hostilities being pretdpi- 
tatod by a quarrel between the outposts. In order to miniTpigfl tbiw 
danger, tiere has boon framed a temporary convention, which forms 
a carious chapter in diplomatic history. On March 13, Mr. Glad- 
stone informed the House of Commons that it was agreed that no 
farther advance should bo executed by either side pending the final 
decision. Apparently the Prime Minister gave this assurance on 
the strength of earlier telegrams from Sii‘ Mward Thornton of a 
general character, signifying that an accommodating spii^t prevailed 
'in St. Petersburg. No definite answer to the Specific proposal which 
originated with the English Government had then arrived. It was 
not indeed received till the 17th, when it was promptly onnoucsed. 
M. de Giers accepted the agreement, or as Mr. Gladstone now pre- 
ferred to call it, “ the arrangement,” but with one {iwkward reserva- 
tion, — “ unless in the case of some extraordinary reason, such for 
instance as a disturbance at Penjdeh.” When Colonel Alikhanofi’s 
appearance before that fort in the hope of exciting a Turcoman 
rising against the Afghan officers is remembered, it is obvious that 
this reservation puts it in Russia's power to create both an excuse 
and a justification for further movements. Indeed, the Government 
has since received information that the probably imprompted zeal of 
that officer has again been at work with the same object. 

The English Government, by withdrawing their first demand, have 


mot with a rebufi, which is considered in^Russia, and to some extent 
on the Continent) as sc diplomatic triumph for the Czar’s advisers. 
The trium^ may very well turn out to be more apparent than real. 
For the anangement, as Lord Kimberley expressly stated on March 17, 
is only temporary, and by no means “ iuMves our acquiescence in the 
presence of the Russian troops where they now are for an indefinite 
time.” That is to say, unless Sir Peter Lumsden’s report modifies the 


opinio&'as to the limits of Afghanistan previously held, the Govern- 
ment will be confronted with the necessity of reiterating their former 
deo^d or of breaking faith with their ally. Meanwhile, in the 
conluntod absence of 1^ Russian coadjutor, the English Boundary 
i ^^ ij^ner is rapidly proce^jling with his work of inquiry and 

‘ Deplorable and dai^rous us is the existing tension, we nevertheless 
incline 4o;the qpinioimhat war will be avoided. The spark is actuidly 
ovi^fhe ppwder magazine. The severance of inost 
deR^w^wortf cause it to depoend; swords. Kith edges sA sharp 
as and yet there is a 

ho^ the htay-.s^t^ all he avoided. ' Is there, it may 
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well asked, any jtDs^oaiion ior this tiew P Does it a 

seatiment or a fact P ,Is it only tho wish which is father to the^^teiiil^t, 
or is there an^Qthiiig in the situation which renders war improNih^P 
All that Ve*^ know of the Russian movements dtuing the ’last'lew 
months jpoints to the conclusion that they were deliberately instituted 
to i^strate and hoodwink Sir Peter Lumsden. Rusina, in other 
words, has' been doing her utmost to steal a march upon us. What 
was her goal P The reply which naturally and imme^tely suggests 
itscU is that tho goal can have been nothing less than Herat. Now- if 
. the assumption that Russia hod conceived, and was ready to execute, the 
design of occupying, or at least pressing on to, Herat, bo correct, where 
are we to find the agency which, interposing itself in tho path of Russia, 
summarily arrested her progress P (That inquiry again admits only of a 
single reply. The Eastern question, it must be remembered, whether 
in ^Europe or Asia, is a logically connected and a closely compacted 
whole. *'It is not on aggregate of isolated groupsof x>olitical problems. 
It is as continuous as history itself. One might as rationally assert' 
that Justorical periods were independent of each other, as en^avour 
mutually to detach the Occidental and Oriental acts in that tremendous 
drama whidi is popidarly known as the Eastern question. Germany 
has done nothing more than remind Russia of a fact as plain as the 
sun at noonday and of a law as inexorable as the correlation of force. 
The Czar, as Prince Bismarck put it to him, could not limit the con- 
sequences of a campaign against England in Central Asia by the 
geographical boundaries within which it was undertaken. Of course 
the Czar knew this already. What ho had yet to learn was llie 
attitude which Gonnany would adopt when the European continent 
should be shaken by the ground-swell of" the (Asiatic stru^le. 
While it is at least dopbtful whether the commencem^t of a war 
between Russia and England in Central Asia would be the jsignalifor 
an attack by the Hungarians on the Slavs, and for oommoUons 'fn 
Bulgaria and Roumania which wotild compel the intofOTUnce 
Powers ; while wo rather believe that there is for the presmit ;ndihing - 
to fear from the reciprocal animosities latent, or expiesc^ liftliweim 
the different races of the dual empire, who can doubt tlmt Russia 
would no sooner be preoccupied in Afghanistan thanihat the Austrians, 
stirred by an impulse they could not resi^, would press bit? to 
Salonica P But Austria could not lave her feet in the Aegean 
without administering a shock to the whole economy of 
Europe. Prince Bismarck, for instance, m^ht, in eontsuleri^ix 
for the latitude he was allowing Russia in pe East, claim pro^^ 
prietorial rights over cixrtmn parts of the Bamo pr^rist^n. : a' 

matter of fact, th^re is;the best reason for tielievibg thsft 
Chancellor informed Caar &at if he weht twwar-i 
he must not count tdO ( 
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JPathcylaa^ As W6 hfrve if^eat^dly stated, there are ux Gexvmy 
cohflhst!^, |Kdiciea. There is lA<> peace policy of the Emperor ; *the 
Agg|eM^'a&d Oriental poli^ q 2 Bismarck ; the westerp polioy-^e 
poli^, that is,- in favonr of a rapp^rochmeni between Erbnce and 
England-— of the Crown Princess. These differences notwithstand- 
ing, there is llie best ground for saying that the Chancellor is honestly 
aiudous to avoid war during the life of his Imperial master. But 
wair could not be avoided if there were a rapture on the Af£^ft 7 i 
frontier between Eussia and England. 

This matter no doubt afforded a theme for conversation when . 
Count Herbert Bismarck recently hold his now famous interview, 
of more than an hour’s duration, with Lord Granville. But the £rst 
question then discussed was the attitude of GKtrmauy towards Eng- 
land, ia. respect of Egypt. We have made certain concessions to 
Gk^nnanyin the Camcroons.. To us they arc of slight importance, 
and if Germany values them the only comment is that she^miglLt 
have had thorn before. In return we have obtained from Germany — 
and there can bo no doubt that the understanding has been explicitly 
arrived at between Lord Granville and Count Herbert Bismarck — 
the support of Germany in our Egyptian policy. The delay in 
signing the convention which is now before Parliament was due 
exclusively to the obstinacy of Prince Bismarck, and the immediate 
sequel of his sou’s visit to London was the removal of that impedi- 
ment. Hothing, as has been said above, can be much loss satisfactory 
than the document which Parliament is now asked to ratify. It is a 
choice of evils, and the only question is whether the evil which we 
choose is to be the greater or the lesser one. Little more will bo 
gained, by the foynal adoption of the s^eme, which the Powers 
have approfbd, than the immediate pecuniary relief of Egypt. 
Europe or England comes to her rescue with a loan of nipe millions, 
axul two^yiSars more are ^ven for considering the political and finan- 
cial future of the country. The real victory is not with. England, or 
France, with Germany, Austria, or any other European state. It is 
with the bondholders, and with the members of that finonoid ring 
who now dominate the political system* of the Continent. Thmie m 


Bomiirihing unequivocally mortifying in the point to which ]&)g- 
lansffii^as, under pressure, come round. Perhaps it might have been 
oth^tfn^ if omr. Goverfiment had in the first instance recognised 
t^;^p3^gin of our %yptian Iroubles was financi a l rather than 
lhat '!liurope, tfhen we began actively to interfere in Egypt, 
ha^' A A^S^o hdd— qie in conseqxience of the law of liquidation, 
the of the International tribunals over: 

the bmre and ai^.^ bombardment of Alexaiiiihi%.. 

h«r^ frrim/Eim]^,' ;an4v^ 

Iwof the 
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banks of the Nile, vithbat taking the corrof^onding Mid . logically 
obligatory step of ' cancelling the deed. The abortive Oonfereaoe of 
last summer in London, convened by the English Govemm^t on the 
hypothesis that the interest on the coupons must be reduced, vras 
followed by the despatch of Lord Northbrook, whose report, publidied 
for the first time within the last few days, threw donbt npon the 
expediency or necessity of any such reduction. Tardily, with an ill 
grace and in egregious inconsistency with their previous declarations. 
Ministers have now in effect adopted Lord Northbrook’s view, t#hich 
is also the view of the French delegates, who held to" their original 
conviction at the London Conference, and whoso tenacity upon this 
subject wds the cause of its collapse. It therefore comes to this, that 
for two years more the bondholders are, with the single exception 
that they ore subjected to an infinitesimal tax, to have their '^ay, 
to^d that when this period has expired it will be necessary to recon* 
aider ttie whole Egyptian question. This may be expediem^, or it 
may be the recognition of dire necessity, but it is not statesmanship, 
and it is not to. be wondered at that it should be regarded as pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory by the English people. 

'Whatever its immediate or ultimate issue, our .difficulty with Russia 
in Afghanistan will not be entirely a matter of regret if it forces the 
Government to a conclusion, os regards the Soudan, that ought not 
to bo delayed a day. Nothing can be more certain than that public 
opinion will not tolerate the recommencement of Lord Wolseley’s 
campaign six, five, or four months hence, for the purpose, of smashing 
the Mahdi at Khartoum or at any other spot which that mysterious 
potentate may select. Tl^c object of the Nile expedition was to relieve 
Gordon. Why it failed, whether it would'havw^succeeded if it had 
been undertaken earlier, what degree of blame attaches to Ministers 
for their tardiness in despatching it, these are not now the questions 
to consider. The sole point of importance is that directly d^th did 
for Gordon what Lord Wolseley ft^ed to do the whole motive of the 
campaign disappeared. If it had been practicable to inflict a 
decisive defeat then and there upon the Mahdi, we ought of course to 
have seized the opportunity ior doing so. Eqx^y of course, we ought 
still to hold ourselves in readiness to try oonclusiohs with him 
.whenever he harasses us again. But i^ that any. reason'^^why 
we should pursue him at infinite jeost, both of blood and treasure, 
across the pestilential wastes of a waterier desertP If we^nre to 
fight hhn, let us at least do so on the’ gramd which is most con- 
venient to ourselves, and not dissipate resWees which could be 
profitably employed— which may be es6eptial%l8ewhere-<^u|Mm'^ loe 
who can al\faya*baffle us by retreatbg into kis nafiive fasteaSBes. 
There is an mtelligiye /ea^pn perhaps for 
That is to say, it is OEtsential that tranc^oillity 4rbuld be aaiai^^niiied 
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on tied ^ littcnwL u the &alidiciui^ee the war against ua into 
a reg^oit'at which Bgypt proper will be jeopardised, we can smash 
him then: and there. Our obvious course is to draw a frontier 
not &rther south than Wady Haifa, and to defend that v^th oil our 
might. We have, in other words, to do in Africa exactly what wo 
have to do in Central Asia: to trace a boundary line, which shall 
be essential to our position, and not to allow it to bo transgrossod. 
Judging from past experimice, millions of money and hundreds or 
thousands of brave lives would bo expended on a second march to 
Hharioum. Not ten per cent, of either would bo nocossaiy if wo « 
had, 08 possibly wo may have, to fight the Mohdi in the region of 
Wady Haifa. • 

But it will bo said if we abandoistho notion of annihilating the fake 
prophet on tho spot which was the scene of Cordon’s martyrdom, we 
dball be bringing ourselves into contempt with the Mussubnun popt}lu> 
tion, both in Egypt and in India, and inviting an attack uiwu ourselves. 
The reply to these apprehensions is obvious and conclusive. It we have 
' to bold Egypt by militar}' force, in the name of common sense let us 
restrict our cfiorls to Egj'pt. If we axe to be called upon to quell 
disaffection in Ilindostan, let us coucciitratu our troops there. Posi- 
tively the only argument in favour of instituting a wild-goose chose 
after the Mahdi is summed up in that mischievous word prestige — 
mischievous not because there is no such thing as prestige, or 
because prestige is under all circumstances valueless, but because it 
dupes BO many people into mistaking tho shadow for tho substance, 
the phantom for the reality. There is absolutely no enterprise, how- 
ever crazy, which might not be vindicated on an analogous plea. 
The busing of fingland is to deal — ^and to take care that she has 
strength to deal — ^with aettud and not hypothetical dangers. Happily, 
we may ^ sure that tho course whicdi patriotism and prudence sug- 
gest will bo urged upon tho Hovermnont by necessity. No one who 
understands the temper of tho English people or tho omnipotence of 
public opinion can suppose that the renewal of tho Soudan expedition, 
08 originally planned by Lord Wolsel^y and the Government, latm* in 
the year, is practicable. What we have had already is enough ; and 
when Graham has once fulfilled the task entrusted to him, the sooner 
thd lost English redcoqt is withdrawn from the torrid sands dnd the 
iahonrita^e rocks of the Africa^ deserts the better. 

* 5 Bti^ aa most of the public men of England have boon during tho 
past month, and are jfow, none is busier or is couht>i|ted with a more 
heaipr and adrieal t{& t^ the Prince of Wales. Before the Easter 
h<^li^^ are over hf will, for the third time in his life have idaoed 
his foott the of Ice|land. He will pasrn fortnight la the 
oountryv W fibou^h he need^npi antiripale imy'other than a eotdial 
and i6i|>eotfcil we|^c^ it cannot be said that the omens nie tmte- 
voii.. xxxvu. 9.0. ' an' 
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servedly aui^icious* IttKceorer, he is accompejii^ by ibelFniiC^ of 
Wales, and tbe bravest of women might well shrink from tbo disa* 
groeable possibiUties which an alarmed imagination mig^t conjiire 
up. ThehdVice has been freely tendered to their Royal Highnesses 
that they Should abandon, even at the eleventh lioar, the idea of 
their trip.' Ghjsatly to their credit, they have declined to entertiw 
such counsel. That any political good wall result from their 
sojourn on the other side of St. George’s Channel is scarcely .id 
be hoped for. It comes too late. Had a royal residence been* 
established in Ireland fifteen years ago, had the Queen or 
the Prince of Wales thmi introduced the custom of passing three 
or four months of every year in' Ii-eland, had the viceroyalty been 
disestablished and the executive business of the, office handed over to 
the Chief Secretary, many troubles which have since occurred might 
have been .prevented. But it is not the fault of the Prince of Wales 
that thk step was nut taken. The Queen has" never favoured the 
idea. None of her Ministers have been sufficiently bad courtiers to 
press it u^mn her. The notion, whenever it has been revived, has , 
fallen through. But Aow that it was revived by no less a person 
than Lord Spencer, the Prince of Wales had no alternative but to 
adopt it. The present Viceroy of Ireland is crowned with the respon- 
sibility of a Cabinet Minister, and in declining to bo deaf to his sug- 
gestion the Prince of Wales, though ho may not bo able to confer 
any signal boon upon Iielond, will be performing an act wise and 
politic in itself, tmd signally honourable to him. 

In the speech of Prince Bismarck before the Reichstag on March 2, 
and in the subsequent declarations of Earl Granville in the House 
of Lords, we have a satisfactory clearing' up of tha*t diplomatic .mis- 
understanding . which t\rose from the treatment of colonial topics 
in England aqd Germany. As the dispute has terminate in «n 
amicable fashion, it is hardly necessary to find fault writb Prince 
Bismarck’s brusquerie or our own negligence and procrastination. 
The colonising spirit which has seized Germany evidently took 
Lord Derby by surprise, and the German White Books haVO beml 
a disagreeable form of awakening ; but now that bo^ natimis hnve 
agreed through their rainistors to come to termi^ we can h^iartily 
endorse Earl Granville's remarks, “ I am sure that it is more than 
ever in the interest of Germany and oursefves that our ' relations, 
shonld be good at a time when we are about to meet in almost erv^^ » 
port of the worl^” And if public i^oeches am declarations bpibh . 
sides .4 p not provide us with the picture of a cWplote eirenifMif .the. 
visit of Count Herbert Bismarck to Eng^d^n a paci%tai^ .i^^, 
important erninc^ fis. troll as the visit of the Pii^ of 
many to take part in the fsstintieS tire 

Emperor, may supply any. poadUh/defiisency, and {trove. 
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plete a6ooid luw been aniVied at betwe^ tbe august personages and 
heads of departments in both ooufitrieik For the first time, therefore, 
in our history, German colonial interests 10114)0 closely bound up With 
our own, and “ Greater Germany " will march on “ GreaW Britain.” 
The scene of diplomatic labours is being shifted from the woU'known 
boundaries of Europe to the distant countries of the South Atlantic 
and Pacific. Gorman merchants and adventurers, smitten with the 
' now-bom craze of colonisation, and possessed with the idea of com- 
mercial expansion, are scanning eagerly the distant regions of Now' 
Guinea and Central Afiica, or wherever else a new field for their 
energy presents itself. From one point of view German colonisation, 
if real and national and enduring — ^which by the way soifio question 
—may bring England and English colonists an indirect benefit. It 
may divert the stream of German emigration from our own depend- 
encies, and leave a clearer field than at present exists for our oyn 
labourei's and small tsapitalists. The keenest competitor iti every 
department, whether on farms or in stores, who oon^nts an Engllth 
emigrant in the colonies is the German. liet the Germans, there- 
fore, >by all means develop their Greater Germany, and leave Britons 
in absolute possession of the opportunities of wealth which their owii 
colonies afford. We have never grudged them the rights of citizen- 
ship when they came as fellow-colonists to our settlements, and we do 
not under these now conditions fear their rivalry. But the question 
of over-population in our small islands is daily growing in difficulty ; 
wo may need the waste lands of our colonial empire more urgently 
* than hitherto, and when the pressure becomes intolerable we may prefer 
the room to^the company of Germans or apy other nation. 

The impmrtancesof our colonies as providing outlets for a surplus 
population at homo was explained anew by Sir Frederick Napier 
Btoome in an interesting lecture read (March 10) before the lU^ral 
Colonial Institute on Westom Australia'. A scheme of expansion 
was unloldedi^ which thousands of acres of fertile lands would be 
(q)ened up by a proposed railway, and an invitation virtually given 
to 'British colonists to tom their ste|>8 thither. Such schemes as 
these, possible in most'of our colomes, are of extreme praetiohl 
interest to those wdio wish to see the resources of our empire utilised 
to the full for the bene^t of Britons residing within the Umits of the 
" emphiC. The presence of the Pripce of Wales lent an unusual A)lBt to 
*the Bdeeting of the Institute, and proves once again with what rapidity 
all Britoi^ are learning the importance and value of their colonial 
pOssessionB. In the House of Lords, Lord Sidmouth lately rtnsed a 
disouiirion on a coloi^ nttval force, and Lord Nolthbrook in raply to 
a quMtion answered^* that officers in the Imperial* jiervice^voulid wil» 
lisj^y give their services to the coloniste eiitreiningtdGbers It rests 
with ^ agenisig^ieiral, with the consent of the various colonial 
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IcgislatureB, to biing lorward a deBnite scbeme. On this aul^ect 
Saul Samuel has remarked, ” I think it would bo a good thing if the 
Adihiralty would take charge of ell the small fleets of the eoloniee^ 
each colqiny* paying its quota of the expenses. Thi^” he Atdds, 
“would be a step towards federation, a link that would bind tho 
colonies closer to the mother-country than any other scheme ho 
knew of.” Tho spectocle of the comradeship in anus now afforded st 
Suakin by tho presence of tho Now South Wales contingent standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Imperial troops is an encouraging one, arf 
justifles tho hope that what has been done with one branch of tt 
sorvice may be done with the other. Throughout the world Biitist 
soldiers and sailors, whether recruited af home or in the colonies, ma) 
prove that they are ready to defend their legitimate rights, with- 
stand injustice, and crush rebellion. 

JTith regard to the Houdan itself, Mr. Stanley, who has been so 
Hucoosstully engaged in colonizing projects of vast moment in equa- 
totiol Africa, contributes a letter to the Timt, and advocates strongly 
the opening up of this part of the world by means of a permanent 
railwoy from Suakin to Berber. He observes that the Soudan is not 
worth a penny without a railway any more than tho basin of tho 
Upper Congo ; and of tho railway itself he adds, “ Qi\e it at least a 
five years’ trial, and if no genius arises of English blood to rule tho 
(Soudan with tho uhite wand of peace, lift up your rails off the truck 
and Imgoue, and soul it for the silence of ages, holding Suakin and 
Issouan only.” * 

The situation in Bochuanaland is particularly puzzling, and presents* 
us with the complexities of more than a triangular dud. Besides tho 
Imperial Government we have to consider the Tramvad, Cape Colony, 
Free State, the two mock republics of Ijand Goshen and Stdlaland, 
each with separate and apparently conflicting interests of thoir oiJn,' 
It is a relief to learn tliut military law rules in this distracted and 
disputed coithtry, and thot the British commander has arrested a Mr. 
Yim Nickerk, a (Stellaland oflioial, on a charge of murddf', thus s^ik-f 
ing at once at tho rotten travesty of government too long allowed to 
exist by the British Government. Tho British forces are odieeted at 
Yryburg, the chief town in Stellaland, and have been orgaidaed with 
great celerity, striking fear into tho hearts o| die lawless adventurers. 
Within two months a thousand men have been advanced to a position 
eight hundred miles from Cape Town, and as th(^ conrist largely of 
mounted men they are easily mobilised and^ centred qumkly where 
necessary. An interview has taken place betw^n Sir Cflugles Warton 
and Mr. B!mger, Transvaal representative]^ and the latter may he 
said to have given way on all points. In f^t '(be Tranavaalin have 
no case all. On th^ contrary, they can he oouvieted ol flag!Mnt 
complicity in kwloM Mto. Wb must keep tho tQain mrae pecfeotly 
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clear befc^ iuii» mjdl ]iua||aage of our adminiatnator to Mr. 

Kruger wliai lie do sot Imow/vbat you mean by th$ govern* 

meat *’ (of the mode repnidio) ; ** I mily knoyr of a baud’of rob^jOTs 
ivb(> oaH dtemselves adadnistratora of a coxmtiy belonging to tbo 
Queen;*' helps us matmally in understanding the situation, Some 
time ago Hercules Rolnnson was equally explicit in describing ibo 

shomdess audacity of the Tran^al Government when they wished to 
mdnde the countiy of the Bechuanas under the terms of the Convention 
of 1884, after having illegally connived at plunder and rapine there. He 
wrote: “If the British Government were to amend the Convention 
in consequence of the unprincipled action of the freebooters, which 
the Transvaal Government have taken no pains to proA'entfe yre should 
be making ourselvUh consenting pastieS to the grievous wrong which 
has* been inflicted on our allies Montrioa and Monkoroane, and 
offer an encouragement to the recurrence of such disgraceful pro* 
ceedings in the future. Once let it be seen that Transvaal jubjeSts 
can, unchecked by their own Government, plunder the natives 
across the Transvaal border of their lands, and, haring done so, can 
then ^nre by annexation saleable titles for their stolen forms os 
well as tho other odvantagesof a settled form of government, free- 
booting will become a trade and a precedent, the effect of which will 
not be limited to the foui* Bechuonaland chiefs whose cases are now 
under consideration.” About tho facts of criminal iniquity on the 
part of the freebooters, as well as of the culpable indifference of ,tho 
Transvaal Government, there is no doubt, and it is extraordinary that 
both of them should find an apologist in tho person of tho Capo 
Premier, who, with a certain amount of legal sophistry, adopts tho 
apparenriy oongesial of a special pleader before a Cape audience, 
at Stellenbosch, a Dutch village in the western province. He terms 
the unsompulous borderers who hired themselves out toMoshotte and 
< Mmsoutv, simply “ mercenary soldiers,” itnd excuses thoir octioh on 
the ground “that Englishmen long before now have utilised the 
services of mercenary soldiers.” Such an argument would be 
only posrible when expounded before a biassed “Afriktmder'* 
utidionee. ' * • 


“menxgiaries” were described in 1882 by a Captain 
Hoarn^ who was sent by Mr. Hudson, the Brituh Besident in Pre- 
f'merdy a nimber of loose mefl, who listened to do law, and 
>ip^g^>4Mldng gain, such^* oattli^ and ground, not caring from 
it.” diaptoin Nourse saw the reeruiting lists ^ the 
Was hunseU asked by an agent who did not ki^ his 
prise of the freebooter was a farm eadh tmd 
: Robi^ who must Jte cred^jed wi|^' tho 

..of titre rixeumstanoes cijho case, Qbftiyhd, 
« I hsiiinis ^Mnaidves * Massouii^a ^ Vd«ntd§w,^ . Who 
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have taken eervioe under one nattTe ohief with the object of 
ating the land and cattle of another native chief with whom they have 
no jnannor of quarrel, are committing a scandalona action, and bring- 
ing disgite^ upon the European name in South Africa.” The High 
Oommiasionor adds with ompharis, and quite -rightly too, that lie 
will not countenance such proceedings in any shape or form. ' The 
brutal murder of Mr. Bothell and Mr. Walker and the mutilation of 
their bodies were the last and crowning illustration of the customs 
of these “morcenarj' soldiers.” Mr. TJpington may be a skilful 
Irish barrister, but ho can hardly explain away or soften down the 
brutal atrocities on the Transvaal frontier. It is satisfactory, there- 
fore, to learn that Sir Chorlcs Warron holds Bcchuanalund with a 
strong military force, and has cleared the countSy for the present, 
lie is taking into consideration certain land claims, and will bring 
the strictest and most impartial judgment to bear upon them.^ It 
is possiil^lo that the present jxtssossors of faims may not be the 
freebooters .themselves, but land-jobbers who have bought them from 
the freebooters ;* but this consideration does not make the claims 
just. The title is essentially bad, and the method of procuring it 
worse. Moreover, it is doubtful whether, according to Kafir law, 
Kafir chiefs can alienate their land at all without the consent of 
chiefs in council. Kie recent rupture between Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. Ithudos, a Cape official, points to the fact that the pro- 
scqoc of CajM) politicians altogether complicates the situation. They 
seem to fool bound to consider at every turn the •Dutch” vote 
in tlio colony. The whole Bechuanaland question lies between the 
Transvaal and the Home Government. The' treaty which was 
.broken was that entered into between the* British statesmen and 
Transvaal delegates, uqth which the Cape has had notiung to do. 
Why, therefore, cannot the question be settled between the two 
original contracting parties ? 

The British Government may say that the final adjustment 
of those Bechuanaland difficulties a€eots the Capo more than 
themselves. Ultimately it may, but at present there is so much 
intrigue going on in South ^rica, such bittehness ahd prejudice, 
such class hatred, that it seems os well if England were to hold 
with a firm hand, for a time at least, the chief strategic and emn- 
mercial positions. Bechuanaland is a t^mtoiy which it is . most 
cssmitial to keep neutral and free hrom disturbance' It tniitld 
be a bold mid intelligible policy if the w^61e of it were, taken 
under British protection, from the borders \>f the Cape Gedony 
us far as latitude. 22^ north; even if ^ the toresent distttriMttoes 
blow over freeboqiiinv tB&y renew their attacks fartimr northi. iind 
threaten Kolobeng as l^ey now do Kurumaa. The* rulvht^ is 
gradually bring eximidsd, has neariy reached &m1)eri^, and 
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Mritiiiin a few years it lofiy be ’extended to Sechdi’s country, who, by 
the, way, baa recently asked for Briti^ protection, so a permanent 
force, which seems necessary in these redone, nill bo easily kept end 
mobilised. The quickness of our movements oh the pAsdlnt oxpc* 
ditiou has surprised the Tnmsvaalors. As in the ^udan so in 
Bediuanaland a railway is necessary and useful from every point of 
view, strategic or commercial. It is the right time for England to 
declare a policy in South Africa. Sir Charles Wurren has at his 
command seven or eight thousand troops, and the cost of the expedi- 
tion will probably exceed £2,000,000. If ho returns from Bochumiu- 
lond with the meagre boast of having olcui’cd tho country and put 
down disorder for a time only, tho British taxpayer will "vote the 
expedition a costly and profitless one. Bechuanaland must be held 
with a British force for some time until the state of South Africa* 
generally is more peaceful. No large number of ti-oops uro require^ 
as a few smart and well-mounted policemen can nip disordes'in tho 
bud and check the lawlessness of small bands of advcntni’ors. * 

There can be no urgent need of handing over Bechuanaland to 
the Cape, with its quarrelling and contentious political parties, ouch 
trying to thwart the other, and frequently demeaning themselves by 
making capital out of the native question. Why should tho Cape 
be enamoured of annexation ? Ilocontly* it has thrown back the 
responsibility of governing Busutohmd uiwn tho Imperial Govern- 
mont, and was more than half inclined to abandon the Trauskoi. As 
things stand now, tho Transkei territories arc quite enough for tho 
Cape Government to administer. In tho future, the South Africans 
of every State, Dutch or British, may bo trusted with the full teak 
of governing South^rica, but they aic not I'cady for it yet. Political 
education of Verjsdcscription is a growth, and ,thc problem of govern- 
ing native territories is a political education in itself, thoreforo it is 
unwise to 'saddle tho Cape colonists, nuDibering 340,000, with tho 
task of gbvetning not only tho million natives in tho colony and the 
Transkei, but the Bodiuanas also. 

Unfortunately, the distinctions of right and wrong have been 
obscured just at present in South Africa by race animositios, and 
l^nnsvnalers sympathise with freebooters because they hurcy the 
quarrel is really one not for the possession of the barren wastM of * 
Bi^min&baid, but for t£ic supremacy of South Africa. Cannot Sir 
befiwe he leavers fhe country finally, settle this ques- 
tumf^l^ it is not set(M now it will come up again at some future 
tinuv when England, alter having been indiffmnnt and, careless, is 

lawlessness and atrocity. An intol%i1de 
be to take Beohuanal|ud under 

Ini^t^iipria^qt, latitude 22° mjrth, and infclnda m thh 

'Vt'St^ eastward of longitude. 2(P 
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outt. The cxpeose oi govermng andiiolding it for a term of years 
would be trifling compared with Uio periodical vast expenditore wo 
always soem cdled upon to inakc in South Africa. And tho retention 
of this tbadl of country would moan that England was detominod to 
have a policy or programme in Soutii Africa. Tho proximily of tho 
Diamond Fields— composed chiefly of the most loyal Britidi subjects 
in Africa — would bo an additional reason for u bold and indopmident 
lino of action. From tho Diamond Fields atoll times nught bo 
expected not only moral sjonimthy, but at a pinch, material help. 
Although incorimrutod in tho Cai>o Colony, Griquoland West has a 
distinct life and liistory of its owii, and is pre*cmmently rich and 
loyal. Jioordom has littio iiiflu(<nce hero. 

Koxt to Bechuanalund the Transtugela territories Call for our inter* 


■forence. The Boers have gradxially monopolised Zulu territorj', 
Germans arc intriguing and may still bo intriguing along tho 
littoral Our Colonial Ofiicc has been more crimiM^y apathetic in 
Zhlulund than anywhere else. Cannot so"'" he made here, 

and tho case of the Zulus be lQfiV„: “ carefully us thot of the 

Bochuanas? Tho Tronsvaal.T,® ” recently obtainod three 
million acres of land there, b ** reason for this 

land humrer. The area of miles, the 


Bttid to bo jortling one emotha' v tUiSjf b ^ ^ 
amount of mineral wealth, Chpecially gold, in the Transvaol, uSi!*lhc,. 


slightest industry of the burghers might be attended with immense 
success if they confined themselves within the boundaries of the ,Vaul 


Ili>er and tbto Drakensburg. Moi*oovcr, our moral pbligations 
ton urds the Zulu nation have boeh and stilt are groat. Too long have 
we allowed the hind to lie at the mei'cy of intriguers and mamiders 
of every description, and u rectification of otu' boundaries in south^eost 


Africa, us well as a scheme of governing Zulidond for the good of 
the Zulus, might uoithily engage Sir Charles Warren’s attbntion. 

There is unrest and even iutorlribul fighting in Basutoland, where 
tho woll*known chieftains, Lctsia, Lorothodi, and llfhsupha, tulo 
refractory subjects in e premious fashion of thmr own. Something 
mig^ht bo done in tbis country to aid Colonel Clarke and ovmwwe the 
’ Bastttos, who ha\e provcd'themsehcs incapable of understanding the 
subtle mugio of moral force. U)H>n the whole them is a good deal 
for Sir Obatlcs Warren to do, if ho is allowed to do it, in BiMdiUiinA 
land, Basutoland, Pondohmd, and Zululond. i As he is at thuhi^ ^ 
a costly, foepedition, it would be a pity wciv he to return wiv » bore 
handful of meagre rchults. , 


' jfiiAs teas. 



PEACE OR WAR. 

The issues of peace and war may pcritaps be decided before this article 
is in print The army reserves and the militia have been called out 
and the navy is preparing for sea ; the moderate demands of the 
English Cabinet that* Russia shall evacuate Afghan icrrillbry or 
submit the question of the ownership of the disputed districts to the 
joint commission have been rejected ; and by way of reply Russian 
armies arc marching from Bo^ara and the Caucasus. A lengthy 
discussion of the chances of the struggle would bo premature. If 
war be the outcome of the situation the discussion can only bo 
decided by cannons and breechloaders on the Danube and the 
Helmund. If a peaceful solution be foimd, os I still believe will 
be the case, the details of the new boundary h'ne must be settled 
by the two Governments after consideration of the reports of the 
joint commission. All that can now with advantage be done is to 
give a general idea of the situation as it affects India, its princes and 
its people ; and to#ezplain the general policy which should govern 
the question of the northern boundary of A^hanistan, whether the 
present dispute end in peace or war. In these remarks I would 
desire to w distinctly understood to be expressing my personal 
opinions alone, and in no way those of the Government, of whose 
preset policy and views I have no knowledge. 

Iwoiddhrst observe that the critical condition of al^iirs on the 
Afg han frontier can surprise no one who has followed with reason- 
aide care the coursp of events in Central Asia during the past few 
yean. was on undcr^^tood thing that, in s{dte of promises made 
by -the ‘^usrion Government and confirmed l^ the voice of the 
Eti^Mpnr. hhtnctdf, Rus^a would seize Horv. ^e annexation of 
this led as inev^bly to the occupation of Sarakhs; and the 
consequMSces . whith have followed, with war imminent between 
Eni^tend and Russia, were prerisely predicted by General Sir Edwwrd 
Handi^/ in^A ket^ at. the Royal United Service Institutimi in 
' May nd in a le^tev to the 3Jfmes on the 24th oi that 

month, ^ views of whidi were accepted by that jonmd and by 
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almost the entme pnmBdal prcos of England. That liaa tyom omne 
vliich we and. many others antidpated and foretold, wnd there, is 
little doubt but that the English Cabinet have seen as^deturly 
what would, happen. Their position has been a partioolar]^ in- 
conveaieft^ and invidious one, and they should rejoice that jOie 
audaeity bf the St. Petersburg claims and tlie rapacity of its 
diplomacy have given them tlmt strong and dominant position with 
regard te tbo Russian advance wliich, without this startling proof of 
RttSfflan duplicity, they could not have hoped to obtain. VSTien a 
friendly Government offers assurances of the most solemn and dis- 
tinct character, it is impossible for a Ministry conducted in accordance 
with the 'onlinary rules of diplomacy and self-respect to to 

accept them, even though they be transparently false. The Ministry 
knew well that Merv must fall into the hands of Russia, and they 
knew that Sarakhs would follow Merv. Against these annexations 
they hiid, as I bttA''e always held, no sound" and valid ground df 
objection. Those districts had never been claimed by Afghanistan ; 
they were beyond the limits of our political influence; and although 
their occupation by Russia might weaken our strategical position 
threaten the northern boundary of Afghanistan, yet this could not 
be shown to be so directly the result us to justify on its account any 
breach of our friendly relations with Russia. 

I observe that Lord Ripon, in a recent and most important speech at 
St. James’s Hall to the members of the National Liberal Club, alluded 
to the evacuation of Kandahar, the recklessness of which had been 
bitterly criticised by Lord Salisbury, and observed that, "If the 
policy which had been persistently pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan of caiTying on, if possible;^ a strong, friendly, 
and independent Government in that country were the right polioy, 
then he ’’ (Lord Ripon) " said that nothing could be morn fatal 
to the auccess of that policy, or the strong f riendship of Ihe A-f gh”" 
ruler or people, than on occujmtion of Kandahar. If threatening 
occurrences should take place on the north-west frontier (which .Hod 
forbid), we stood in a better position with reqpeot to our 'relations 
with Afghanistan thais we did, perhaps, at any previoua period of 
our history." 

Ihese words represent with much fainu^ Lord Bipon’a attitnde 
iriUi regard to Afghanistan ; and supposing that it had bom p**“«fihl ft 
to cmisider Afghanistan as an isolated State, this poli^ migl^.hftye 
been aiq>roved, for there would have been noteeasou to interim, iritii 
its internal development, and Ihe Amir mi^t well have he^ left 
undisturbed to work;,out his destiny and thatKol his eonntiy, i 3ut 
Afghanistan ha^ no interest or importtmee W im the 

advanee of Rustuk .'Qu^ advanoe has be<m as .ohriid««vii^’orib^^ 
as that of the hands of « olook; and du»e of ua who haW^in^ed 
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hour sueoeed to Itoor will not aooept as statesmanship that policy 
whioh was founded on the assumption that the clock had stopped. 
Before the discussion as to the policy of our retiromeut froip 
is obscured by war, it is only an oot of justice to many of those who 
were in favour of that*tetarement to explain that wc undoj^rtood it in 
a different sense to Lord Ripon's interpretation. I was always in 
favour of the evacuation of Kandahar, for T believed that without it 
wo should not secure the genuine friendship of th(> Amir. This was 
the most weighty reason which justified thc4etirement, and I cannot 
but think, with the late Viceroy, that the spectacle of Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan meeting Loi-d Bufforin iu friendly conference at 
Rawal Pindi is a sutficient justification of our withdrawoU* But that 
rotiromeut did not, in itself, constitute a }K>licy. It was, quite as 
much as the retentiou of Kandahar would have been, a defensive step 
against Russia, to secure the Afghan ulliuuco at a future tiiuo ; and 
it should have been followed by the formation at Queitu of a Ibrtress 
of the first class, the construction of a broad-gauge railway through 
the Bolan if practicable, as I boUevo it to be, of strategic frontier 
railways, and of a military road from Peshawar to Sindh. Further, 
the demarcation of the Afghan boundary should have boon arranged, 
both between Khoja Saleh and Sarakhs and also on the upper waters 
of the Oxus, which arc, equally with the western districts, in dispute 
with Russia; and, in personal eonforonce, the fragmentary and 
informal engagements with his highness the Amir should have 
been consolidated into a solemn treaty of offonsivo and dofon- 
sive aUianoo, in which all favours and ussistonco received 
from us should have been the equivalent of ^noossious made by him. 
Nothing for^nothirtg is 'the only maxim which should prevail in 
dealings with Afj^ons ; and if they receive favours without having 
to yield an^equivalent, they despise tho gi^;er and believe that he is 
afraid of ^em. So when, in Juno, 1883, Lord Ripon offered the 
Amir a subsidy of twelve lakhs a year to bo devoted to tho payment 
of his troops and to the measures required for tho defence of his 
north-western frontier, it would have ||een well if that grant had 
been ootqiled with the demand for a telegn^h line to Kabul and 
Kandahar, a British postal service for Oovomment ofllml papers 
betWena British agen^ at Kabul and the Foreign Office, the immc- 
diatas^ppe&itaaentof a Boundary pommission and the deputation of 
BrRfailttelfiaeer and artillery officers to Herat, not for pemanont 
ocoiqMtti^ bat to advia' his Highness iqwn tho fortifications of that 
unpoitant dty, and to see their recommendations carried out. A 
sttb^ud^ without a eeitritt apd visible return is not to be commended 
in and it is beneath tbc dignity of a power 

ESojl^bmA tesvAttit hitMtlf with obligotioqrwhen she VeoeiTes tw 
omnpeiuhti^Mleti^^ 

s s 3 
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So fur as the outside world lias been able to judge, there has been 
no definite policy with regard to Afghanistan since 1881 on tiie pewt 
of 4ho dovenunent of India, and the result has been what Was olways 
anticipated* and foretold by Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Henry 
Bawlinson, Sir Frederick Goldsmid, Sir Frederick Haines, Sir Edward 
Htuhley, 'li^lf, and many others. The opportunity for satisfactorily 
settling the northern boundary, even ■should Hussia now consent to a 
peaceful delimitation, has passed. We have lost our vantage ground; 
fdr, under any circumstances, we have to delimit with Bussia as a 
party, and not by airangement with Afghanistan alone. Before 
Bussia occupied Merv she had no right to a voice on the subject of 
the northern boundary. These are matters of the past, and unless 
they were so I would not discusa them. Both in England and India 
a more bold and iutolligtint policy has been adopted, and the past 
apathy of the Indian Foreign Ofiice may well bo forgotten in the 
courageous and patriotic resolve of the Cabinet and of Lord Dufferin 
to resist the further advance of Bussia. 

It is difficult'to exaggerate the importance of the State 'tisit which 
has been paid this week to the now Viceroy of India by the Amir of 
Afghanistan. Lord Dufferin has most wisely taken his first step in 
Indian foreign politics by affirming and cementing the friendly 
alliance of England and Afghanistan. A similar meeting might 
have been arranged with Lord Bipon any time during the last thrde 
years; for the Amir has always wished it, as he has desired the 
delimitation of his northern frontier, both of which points he pressed 
upon mo when I first met him at Zimma, in July, 1880; but his 
visit at the present time has a special importance as contradicting 
the theories of those who objected to his seleoti(>n for the throne of 
Kabul on the ground that he was a "protigi of Bussia, *'and that his 
sympathies were Bussian. There can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg hare thought that, were they* to lUake a 
forward move, the Amir, with whom they have long been attmpring 
to intrigue, would throw in his lot with them. But one reason for 
tho selection of Abdur Bahman Khan os Amir was the beH^ that his 
residence at Samarkaiid afid Tashkend had made- him too well 
w^uamted with Bussian policy to like or trust it The BussianB are 
pf^ valuable friends to' an exile or a pret^der, but have not the 
some attractions for a ruling monarch who wishes to keep his own 
possessions. Moreover, Abdur Bahman, like every other 'Afghan^ 
knew how Bussia had tricked and betrayec^ the late Amir gher Ali 
Khan, whom they fed-^with promises of armed assistance' aiA then 
left to die of mortification, a fugitive on tho banks of ihe'Oxns^ >■- 
There is a be^f in the Punjab, founded on W intWte 
and accurate esthuato ,,of’ tiie Afghan cluqiacter, that the jAeo^has 
only ocoiie tdludia 'f^ obtain all t^t he can innimaey attd tit^ aud 
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that be-\idll aftwwards toili agaibst tis. Although wy estiii^e of 
A:%han lumesty ia exhremol; low, wd although I have Wjr met 
two Aighaaam my life whom I oould trust, and probably they deedgod 
me, yet treadhery of the kind suggested is not worth;]^ of serious 
discuinon. It is true that the idea of any gratitude for our l>k<ang 
him on the throne has no place in the Amir’s mind. He told me that 
he was perfectly aware that we only gave Afghanistan to him os a 
burden too, heavy for our own shoulders. Enlightened self-interest 
and the instinct of self-preservation will alone secure the Afghan 
alliance. The Amir of Kabul must exist os the friend and feudatory 
of England or cease to exist at all ; and there can bo little doubt but 
that this essential dogma of the Indian political creod^has been 
strongly pressed upon the attentiop of the Amir by the Viceroy 
during the present conference. 

There is nothing more reassuring and striking than the zoal, and even 
cagemesis, with which«thc native princes of India have come fonvarrl 
to assist tlio Government and to strengthen its vigorous action by 
the most profuse and genuine offers of service. From all sides the most 
important ruling chiefs of India — the Nizam, Maharajas )Sindbia, Hol- 
kor, and Kashmir, the Bogom of Bhopal, the Maharajas of Fatiala, 
Jhind, ond Nabha, the chiefs of Central India and Bajputano — luiA-e 
all expressed their devotion to the Queen-Empress and their willing- 
ness to assist the Government with troops and money. There is no 
doubt of the personal loyalty of the feudatories of the Queen, or of 
thoir anxiety to stand before the world as her devoted subjects. 
Nor arc their offers intended to be confined to words, for the chiefs 
would heartily welcome the call to furnish contingents for active 
service, which in Jhe e>(ent of war with Russia would doubtless be 
made upon fhem by the Government of India. 

The question of peace or war is awaited to-day in India with com- 
posure. Ih Lord Dufferin the country reco^iscs that it has obtained 
a firm, wise, and strong ruler, who will steer its fortunes safely, how- 
ever fierce may be the storm ; and war with Russia is regarded rather 
with stem satisfaction than with anxiety or alarm. 

If war be declared, the position of Russi^in Central Asia and on 
the Caspian will give her a prdimmary advantage on the Oxus and 
nn the Eeantian frontier. ] observe the special correspondent of the 
lhUy ,^etn^ vrith the Afghan Frontier Commission observes that a 
duf^imii^jl^tonent in connection'with the position which Russia has 
%' Centir^ Asia is the new Trans-Castdan railway, which 
wb^ jiniloW' Russia to make a sadden move on Herat before our troops 
wtidd.,|mvo.<itain India to defend it. But the fact is that to-day, 
t^e^^ Russia, with her vast standing anni^ ^nd 
wiRbe nlvays stronger thanour^vei 
in and it woidd be to court, disaster for 
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our anuies to advante' so lar from iheil' baae iu India. 3ut sup- 
poang that there waa.not time to fortify Herat bo aa to mate itiSecajaio 
against Busman attack, tBere is no reason to feel qiemal ajudefyim 
that aoccKin^i. that En g lan d could ever hope would te ,to ao 
strengthen Herat as to make it secure against a wap mttiih 
Bussia, counting the cost, determines upon war with Et^load in 
Eqrope aiod Asia, then tho capture or the non-capture of He^ hf 
Bussta during the first operations of the war is a matter of very 
snudl importance. ' Our strong natural position would then he the 
occupation in force and the fortification of Kandahar, with the con- 
sent of the Amir; with the fortified Hues oS. Quetta held by. an 
imposing army in tho rear. The hold of Bussia on Herat would be 
loosened by operations on the Danube, in Armenia, in the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic. In the same wfy, Busaia would probably at oi^ 
occupy the province of Afghan Turkestan to the south of the Oxus, 
and would seize and hold possession of the whole country up to the 
Hindu l^ush. We have no means to prevent such an invasion, 
which would probably be unresisted by the go'^mor of the province. 
Sirdar Mohamad Izftk Khan, cousin of tho Amir, but to whom he 


has always rendered a very doubtful oboditmee. He is ambitious of 
independence, and has wisely refused to pay his respects at Kabul, 
from which he knows well he would never return ; for over the gates 
of that city the suepected friends of the Amir have always seen in- 
scribed Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Should the Bussians invade Aighw 
Turkestan, the British army would probably again occupy. Kabul, 
holding strongly Bdmian and the two passes which are alone prontio- 
able for troops. 

Speculation as to the events which would follow a dedaratiion of 
war may, however,, for the present be put aside. I oannob'butteU^^> 
although England has' fully prepared fox* war and 60,OQO men wm 
tmder arms for the Afghan frontier, that peace will still»be main- 
tained. Bussia is unprepared and does not widi to fight .yet. .The 
one element of uncertainty is the incendiary and revolutionary, spiit 
in Bussia, which may, unseen by the outside world, hav«^a.tt;d:^ 
such* alarming proportions, that war has become a nepesafy t^ . %e 
dynasty to divert, the httention of the nati<m frmn ite.dphVMtic 


grievances. 

In the event of Bussia receding &om hex demiinds and 
to the sottiemmit of the qu^sti&s in di^te by Ihe meet^ 
Bonndaty Oommissioners of the two Governments, it nui^'. 
forgotten that our status on that frontier is far stronger 
Wo have, gained a point of supreme importance in 
the world the dear and fixed deteiminatiou of 
resist, at the .dost any. 

belonging to a 
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^ last Im«q liroagikt home the mtdligenoe of the people, and Iho 
time i<a disoastitig ohsofote ethnological end ethnographical questions 
with Bastid as to the boandaJT' of Afghanistan has properly ended. 
We must now insTst upon suoh a boundary as will absolutely securo 
all roads an^ passes to Herat in the possession of the Amir,, and 
Herat itsdf should be fortified under the direction ofi English 
engineer oflBcers and, if necessary, at the cost of England, while a 
stafi of Booh officers should, with a sufficient escort, reside there per* 
manmitly. I should myself prefer to see the British Coramisidon 
now withdrawn. All necessary information has been collected by 
them to enable the Government to decide the question, and their 
meeting Russian Oommissionors could now signify no more than die* 
pates on points on which England had made up her mind. There are 
no members of the Boundary Commission sent from India of any 
dipiomatio experience or ability, and they will hardly meet Russian 
experts m equal tenqs. * 

With regard to the line of delimitation, I doubt if it be possible to 
fix a satisfactory boundary, by known mountain ranges or landmarks, 
which would not throw far too much Afghan territory into the 
hands of Russia. The Russian idea of a suitable boundary has been 
familiar to us all for some time, and, indeed, sinco the condusion of 
the surveys of Lessor in 1882. It is probable that the lino which 
was provisionally agreed upon in 1873 from Khoja Saleh to Sarakhs 
gives the most approximately convenient boundary, and to allow it 
to he brought southward to the mountain ranges, either in the direc- 
tion of Herat or south of Andkhoi, would give Rustia command of 
many strategic positions to which she has no claim, and which we 
are liow refusing^or at the risk of war.* No Commissioners diould 
be allowed*to weakly surrender to Russia by agreement what to-daj 
we are ready to diqmte by force of arms. * Ethnological conndera- 
tibns ore merely urged as a shield for ’fraud and aggression, and 
dtoold be resolutely put aside. They are incapable of exact proof, 
and would only give rise to constant quarrel. M. Ijessar, speaking 
at the Westmin^r Debating Society on the 23rd February, stated 
that the old boundary line left the &irik Turkomans nothing but 
sand^and desert, and urged that the lands capable of affording 
pasturage and the Salt Lakes, which the lino Russia now proposed 
Wchld ^dlude, were tfttsolute neoesntias to them. But it is certain 
Torkinnans have no real, permanent, and cnltiyating 
boei^Ndhm of the fertile country of Bad^tis, between tbe rivOTs 
and tbe Hari Rud, and there would appear no insuperable 
’diteosAfyin allowing them to use both tbe pasturage and thd Salt 
Ota itow aecostomed to do so. At the. same tiv&e, the 
have no desire to retsk these wild tispad . 
he cannot infineiKa or reclaim ffiem; and 
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ho should willingly ^ow them to retite into Busedan 

Should they remain* Afghan subjects, they will undoubtedly, giro 

trouble. 

Hbweyqr, .the solution of the difficulty is not by annexing to 
Bussm Afghan districts over portions of which nomad tribes have 
been .aocujgtcaned at certain seasons of the year to wander in search 
of pasturage, but by removing these nomad settlements altogether 
beyond the Afghan boundary line. This would be no hardship, for 
one Turcoman tribe is always ousting another. The exceeding 
benevolence of M. Lessor’s plea for the Turkoman pasturage and Salt 
Lakes is but an excuse to secure the passes and roads that dominate 
Herat. 

Bussia h*as taken possession of certain points which have un> 
doubtedly long been held as Afghan territory, including Punjdeh, 
Pul-i*Khisti, Ak Bobat, and the Zulfokar Pass. We are under dis> 
tinct engagement to the Amir to protect his te^tory against attack 
or encroachment, and the time has come when we have to redeem 
our pledge. No power which desires to maintain its position in the 
front rank could afford to disregard a breach of international right 
so flagrant as that which has now been committed by Bussia ; and all 
Englishmen rejoice to find that the heart of the country is still 
sound, and that all parties are willing to bury their political disputes 
and to support a bold national policy. India, against whom the 
attack is ultimately directed, awaits it without anxiety, and is eager 
and ready to do her fair share in driving back this new invasion of 
the barbarians. It is felt here that war is preferable to peace, unless 
peace be accompanied by conditions which may assure its permanence. 
We do not deare a peace vdiich only signifies the retreat of Bussia 
from an untenable position until she is better ]prepared and we are 
less so. We prefer war to the surrender by commissioners or set^., 
taries of positions which the English people are bound in honouf to 
maintain, and which cannot bo abandoned without national disgrace. 
No concession should be made to Bussia, and no single square mile, 
which can be shown on sufficient evidence to have been in Afghan 
possession should be resigned. «. I will end this article with a quota* 
tion from my letter in the* Times a year ago, which Englishmen thust 
understand is still the point at issue : — * 

“The forward movement of Bussia on" the* Persian and A|ghan . 
frontier has brought her into a position when her next step .must 
bring her into collision with England, and the Power whidi ^en *. 
recedes before the other must from that day take the secemd place iq, 
Euroj^ and Asia. I do not believe that Englishmen will enflure lhai ; 
tins position of inferiority shall be taken by England.” ... ' 



MR. SWINBURNE’S POETRY. 

The strong side of a nation’s character, some French critic haar 
observed, is often the weak side of its poetry. Tho remark has 
essential justice, though in a perverted form ; for tho truth would 
seem to 1^, that when the strong side of national character is not 
represented in its poetic art, then wo may be sure that such poetry as 
may be produced is not conspicuously national. On the other hand, 
it is very rare that there is such complete accordauEo between 
character and artistic product as eon assure us that the one is the 
effect of which tho other is the cause. Whenever such union is 
realised there is what the Germans call a genuine art-epoch. Bistoi^ 
teaches us that such 'periods are short-lived, and whatever causes 
philosophers of aesthetics may assign^one thing is clear, that it is 
only in times of greatly superabundant energy that tHe national forces 
issue in artistic creation. Tho sadden brilliance of Greek art, the 
capricious activities of mediaeval Italy, tho glow and glory of Eliza- 
bethan literature, all tell the same tale. When art is recommended or 
defended '* for art’s sake,” there is the begiuning of the end. If it be 
not tho spontaneous overflow of a restless power, which neither asks 
the reason of its exercise, nor craves the acknowledgment of a specific 
end, then it may be '“precious,” or “ thankworthy,” or “divine; ” it 
may exhaust all the adjectives of on enthusiast’s vocabulary, except 
that it is not national. 

♦ • 

The modem poetry of «£ngland has a curiously artificial air when 
judged by fbis standard'. Once, and once qply, in tho histoiy of 
English literature was a strongly-marked national character wedded 
with a pelfect artistic expression. Tho bride was tho drama : she 
had as wedding guests men like Raleigh, Sidney, Bacon, and Essex ; 
while the high-priests and grooms of the marriage ceremony were 
Marlow and Shakespeare, Jonson and Fletcher, Webster and Ford. 
In a modem day the leading poets have characteristics which, so 
far from being representatively English, are in reality alien and 
eiotic. iTowhere do tho forcmsic and rhetorical tendencies of English- 
meti, thc^r meastired activities, their unmeasured emotions, the majestic 
pifiM tild halanoe of their diction, tho illimitable wealth of their 
langtiiige find better artistic expression than in the drama. But our 
moderh |Kiets are not oon^icuously successful in drama. The strong 
side of modem English Ufe is its science, its practicalness, its sanity. 
But the.po^ are not 'run m this mould ; they arcpver-thoughtfdl, 
as gift or defect which is npt %glish hut Gennan ; 

they are on^te&ied and pretty, as Tennyson-aili oharacteristio which 
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he ^res urith Ihe IttdifiiM ; 1h^ are ove^'Senmioos, as 
not in this instance alone rebunding ns of his Fr^ch n3.il!ids^' ' ilK -is 
notip any spirit of disrespect that such judgment is passed.^ '(^riida 
but judge h ttterature by its own highest realisation in historjf/^d 
if such sttadard makes us speak lightly of honoured names, 'ihb'1ljin4t 
is not ours nor theirs, but the solitaiy and cruel pre-eminent^ of 


Poetic art has possibly other functions than to be national. It is 
shove all things cosmopolitan and catholic. And even though its 
'more modem forms may hardly lay claim to such vague though 
unlimited empire, they may at least moke apology that no art can be 
ropresentatiire of materialism. In this our modem poets are un- 
doubtedly right. A few years agg the attempt to make sdenoe speak 
the language of common human emotion and feeling was made in 
her later novels by Qeorge Eliot. A more definite effort to idealise 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer in rhythmical verse, to find 
the i»etic equivalents for “environment” and “social medium,” 
and “ change from homogeneity to heterogeneity,” bore the . x^me 
of that talented agnostic. Miss Bevington. Such efforts are pot 
supremely happy, and so far as materialism has conquered or is con- 
quering the national tone and temper, poets arc right' to disregard 
the current philosophy and abandon themselves to their own fine 
careless rapture. But there are certain rigid tests to which the crea- 
tions of every artist become liable, even though the touchstone of 
ready correspondence with social medium be abandoned. Is the 
thought of the artist independent of language and expressidn ? If 
not, he nuiy be full of musical' voices, but he is a singer and not a 
poet. Is'ho a master builder P is his genius oijgina]^ creative, architec- 
tonic P If not, whatever may be his individual brilliancies, Bowevmr rich 
may be his decorative imagery, he remains only an amateur, not; on 
artist. Of the three poets recently named, there is no dot^ 
Browning, by his profound thoughtfulness, and Tennyson, by hit lyrimd 
sweetiiess, have won their way to an acknowledged eminence. Ihe 
question, however, may be held to be still open with regard, tbi tiie 
third. The announcem^t that a new poem from his. pichfie pen'is 
on the verge of publication affords a convenient lor 

the attempt to see in' what relation Mr. Swinbu^ staiitf^ stteh 
tests aa have been mentioned. * 

There is much in the development of Mr. Swinburneygeniua'^iii^eh 
thrCws %ht upon the position which he holds amongst hiscioh'^ifii^e- 
raries. jffis earliest work was published in 1861, cot^autil^'- two 
plays, 7%e Queen Mother and Bomm&nd, both of whiolt tdn^iQus 
traces of juvenile immaturity. Heither df them^ hovi^t^^ ’l|e‘ 
out interest,- from the evidence tiiey^umiah of 
In RoeamShd there^#iit|ln^^5h^ and there M': 
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tihuMteiristioi ax^ singalaxly alicu to the more mature stage 
pi Swioliamei hut still leave marks of thdr power in that mo84i dis* 
oerning. ^taoism on Browning which is to bo found in the opening 
pages of the much latm study on Chapman. Bouchard^ fPr in^aneo, 
in,q0us play often talks the language of Browning, and single, linos 
Qccnr which, transplanted from their context, would never he sup- 
posed to hdong to Swinburne. 

“ So hu tooth 

^ Bites hard in France and strikes the brown grape hut, 

Makes the wine leap, no skin-room loaves for white.” 

" Beaten and blown i’ the dusty face of tho air.” 

“ Being no such sinewed ape, , 

" Blunder of biawii, and jolted muscle-woik.” 

t 0 

Such expressions convey the distinct flavour of Browning’s verse. 
TAe Queen llother, on the other hand, is formed on a different modpl. 
It is by no means •& successful drama, some of tho inddjbnts — ^for 
instance, tho scene in which Catherine poisons her clown — being 
brought into harsh and unnecessary relief. But bore and there the 
stylo is copied from Shakospourc. 

« The sea’s yollow and distempered foam.” 

“ Towers and popular streets 
Should in the middle green smother and drown, 

And havoc die with fulness.” 

” She 18 all white to tho doad hair, who was 
So full of giaoious rose tho air took colour, 

Tmnod to a kiss against her fheo.” — 

Lines such as them have more than a distant echo of Elizabethan verse. 
In this stage the poet, it is clear, is only looking for such models os 
might satisfy his aspiration, and making those preliminary essays, 
wi^ont which the ypt-undevelopod wings cannot learn to soar in 
their own proper air. Then camo the happy inqiiration, bom of a 
long training in classical languages, wbicb produced a Greek play 
Wo^y to rank with the moat successful specimens of this idnd of 
work in our literature. For there is hardly anything like Atalonfa in 
C(tll/don in our modem ycrsc. Its hard, cfcar outline, like that of 
tptM Gileek temple in the pure Attic sky ; its wonderful nchnesa and 
vanofy of music, together with its strong grai^ of the central situa- 
ixagedy, — ^tho inony of a human being in the toils of 
n &te ; its rhymed chorases, combining tho melodiousness 

ojl vene, with the reticent music of tiie Dorian lyre— all these 

make Atalanta in Calpdm an waiqne and almost lanlk* 
him «rt. The third venture was of a dif(er©nt kind. ..Jl w© 

omit pjcenent Ohaeidard, to which we shall return jnno 

yetis m 1866, Mr. Swinbutiw^bliAe^ the 
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Poem arid Ballade. Hie Tolume produced a keen literaiy vaar&re 
between the poet’s champions and detractors. Mr. W.' M. Bossetti 
was tjbe author of a criticism on the book : and finally Mr. Swinburne 
himself in’ certain Notee felt obliged to protect his own offi^mg 
against the maledictions of outraged propriety. • » 

Ev6n thus early there are wpplied for the critic’s guidance impor- 
tant data in forming an estimate of Mr. Swinburne. Two points have 
been placed in clear and conspicuous relief — the linguistic skill and 
the sensualistic iutei'cst. Atalanta in Calydonh only one evidence 
out of many of Mr. Swinbui-nc’s extraordinary proficiency in languages 
not his own. The instinct wliich enables a man to transplant himself 
into conditions of thought and existence, which are not those into 
whi^h he has been born, has its drawbacks os well as its advantoges. 
To Mr. Swinburne nothing seems to have been so easy as to feel, so to 
speak, in another language. He was, it would appear, a natural 
scholar, and the Greek tongue which he could bon(l so easily to 
purposes of his own, was the sister of that modem French poetry 
whose toms and ‘phrases from Honsard down to Victor Hugo he has 
so exhaustively explored. Hut a training in languages gives rather 
facility of expression than the penetrative insight of thought.. The 
fatal ease with which the ideas of another age and another country arc 
acquired, however much it may improve style and chasten expression, 
leaves the student without the pou’or of appreciating or interpreting 
the insistent problems which vex the soul of his contemporaries. It is 
the weakness of clussicalism that it yields no philosophy of life ; and if 
the student be brought to say his word to his own age, it either wears 
a curiously old-world air, or else is couched in the language of frivo- 
lous cynicism. To such a man there is no .such 4hing as modem 
thought. He has the trick of the old manner which knofrs nothing 
of mqdem burdens, or else ho turns in daily practice to epiowean^ 
principles. For there is nothing in the ancient thought 'VMiich can 
help the modem inquirer in his stmggle to keep alive th^ soul of man 
amidst the imposing mechanisms of science, and if it suggests' a 
philosophy, it is only the contemptuous advice to get tiie full sensa- 
tional equivalent out of ejich niinuto as it flies. In Mr. Swinburne, at 
all events, the alternative takes a clearly accentuated form : linguistic 
culture on the one hand, a culture which makes the verses tfi^ wilh 
the fire and fervour of the Hellenic spirit ; an<& for practipal moral in 
daily life nothing but the undisgtfisod sensualism of Poems >. and 
Balhda. , . . 

It is not right perhaps to condemn with 'such a short and eaqr 
method tke Oyrenaic mood ol Poems and Ballads. Certainly it knot 
intended to deny their poetic graces. Thd sumptuous imagery, .the 
affluence and vatiefy of. musie, the carious f ehoitics of diction 
unimpaired, .however mucli.Bie spirit my be oriticis^. But MivSitibi- 
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borne most not be jiidged*a« o lesser poet might be, in whose cose wo 
might thanhfally oiAnoiWledge the brilliancy of style and fervour of 
poetic flow. In his case the severer canons of criticism have Ho be 
ap^yied 08 to one who in mould and stature claims to*bo*in tho first 
raai: of poetry. Wo desire- to know whether he is an artist or a 
stylist, a poet or an amateur. Shall we say that with him the expres- 
sion is sought for its oWn soke ; or shall we say that he is in the true 
sense original and creative ? The criterion, so far at all events, is 
easy, for if he be veritably creative he can be so, not in virtue 
of certain powers of wearing tlie garment pf his pootio fore- 
fathers, nor in virtue of a musical utterance which can make our 
rhetorical mother tongue sing with all the airs and graces of southern 
languor} but cither because he has grappled directly and sincerely with 
thoughts which arc lifted above the common level of our ordinary intel- 
lectual moods, or because ho has interpreted with more passionate intyn- 
sity the experience of tho men end women of our contempowiry age. 

It is quite clear that Mr. Swinburne is not, at all events in his earlier 
work, a philosopher. No such excuse can be giVen for PSem mul 
Ballads as that we arc hero presented with a sensationalism which is 
the natural and inevitable outcome of a particular theory of* the 
world, as a phantasmagoria of passing effects. History, it is true, 
gives us a sensationalism so based in the doctrines of Aristippus the 
Oyrenaic, os modelleti on a Heraclcitcau doctrine of universal flux ; 
and Mr. Pater in his recent book has once again rcvotilcd the depen- 
dmice of his peculiar sosthctic theories on an avowed acccptanco of 
tho dogmatic stimdpoint of the old Kphesian thinker. But if sensa- 
tionalism be not founded on a philosophic theory, it must be defended 
a^ a loyal ackmvwled^ont of concrete facts of expcrienco, os the 
nnimpair^ reflection of the simplest data^ which go to form both 
^our beliefs and our practice. Can, however, Mr. Swinburne’s sensation- 
alism bd accounted for on such a groifiid? Is it experience, or. 
morbid ftmey, that dictates such poems as those on an extinct type of 
Boman lust, or a love fragment of Sappho, or on tho statue of -the 
Hermaphrodite in tho Louvre ? If nothing else stood in the way, at 
least the strained and artificial ^pr£s 6 ion,would serve to show that 
we have here not the creative melody of one who, like Shelley, was 
(m musical thoughts) but rather the recmidite ravings of an 
ci hnpotent emotions. 

be said that the (hnnection thus traced between such 
di$a(«nt. studies as Atalanta and Poem and Ballads is forced and 
f It can be SO (mly if we forget the principles of a ddepor . 
task.'diould be to exhibit all ^e different phnSesof 
. firam one common soil, tcr^retrace tha i^imoas 

bekhdi^ WMkmanship to tlm tingle root of the tdiiti’s 

the^ly years of Mr. StiStbume 
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present us with is the ckmiariist 'between classicial studies (whdn^ 
should be, as we think, all the calm dignity and confident repose of 
Ghredk Sd^r^syne) and the perfervid glow and horty of is^siQal 
imagination. Ode suggested solution is the fact that studies in; ^e 
antiq^ afford a p(Mr discipline in life problems ; another might' be 
the real absurdity of the attempt to write Greek plays in a modem 
tongue. Take the acknowledged successes in this department of 
literature ; Matthew Arnold’s Mrrope, Goethe’s Iphigmeia at Tauris, 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calyion. 
Keats’ Syperion being only a fine torso hardly comes into the question, 
and Mr. Bridges’ Prometheus the Fire Oicer, has not yet attained the 
dignity of a'^clasaic. Arnold’s Merope, however, full of classical grace 
and insight, is stricken with the mortal palsy of dulness. Goethe’s 
Iphigeneia is only as good as Euripides’ play on the same subject, 
because it is modem in conception, and deals with essentially modem 
problomd in ethics; dramatically, especially * in the avarptupms 
between Iphigeneia and Orestes, it is immeasurably inferior. Milton’s 
Samson AgonUtes is successful, according to the unanimous verdict of 
competent critics, but why ? Because it is not a transcript from the 
Greek, but while the treatment is Greek, it takes its subject from a 
cycle of legendary history which stands in the same relation to 
Milton’s readers as the heroic myths stood to a Greek audience. 
What is the fault of Mr. SVrbburae’s Atalanta f However perfect in 
execution and flawless in workmanship, however musical in its range 
of poetic voices and rhythms, however full of the old Gredk ided of 
resistless destiny, it has a defect whether viewed from the ancient or 
the modem side. From the modem standpomt it fails because it is 
too remote from that sum of common interesta and^'difficqjties whi^ , 
it is alike the task and the privilege of modern poets to interpret ; 
and from the ‘ancient standpoint, it fails, because it cormecte 
> powerlessnoss of man before destiny, not with referential subnuSili^ 
and quiet scU-restraint, but with a noisy intolerance and an atobst 
frantic atheism. 'When the poet has not before him a Greek 
on what line of thoughts is his poetical contemplation to run'?." l!hb 
charm of the Hellenic world being lor him its testhetio fssdbiiatibn, 
and not its essential spirit of sobriety, moderatioh,, and 
the poet thrown the reins on the neck of a^fitey imaginatite; 
sage remark of Socrates in the Bejpubbe — that the trae W? 
heve no taint of vice or madness*— will soon be fdrgottm; 
will lead to acrasia, and art wiU prader to incontinent ; 
the chaste Atalanta has for her unruly sisters Faustina 
and “the qdmdid and sterile Dolores, our Lady of 
The most dkdtife adyanoe on tiie educations witii #hMt,|hil&^ 
bume was oect^ed in’h^.^Her dtudies'is fotmd 
ing the' dates of 1871 ium td74.^' lii titiose 
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gl<vdi60aii(m .of iho pnoi^jl^Qi of and Rcpublicam8i% and 

^ iMiQomd a aemuaitnunatic stiidj on lines not too far romoTedirmn 
ccfOt^p^nt^ interests. H the first of those works ekhibits $win« 
Imme.u attempting to hty the foandations of a creed, the second is 
li(e best answer to that easy oriti<nsm which complained of the* want 
of serious purpose and the absence of hard work in the writings of 
the poet. To estimate these works aright is a matter of considerable 
importance^, for here, if anywhere, is lobe found the high-water mark 
of Swinburne's genius, the most virile and statuesque productions 
which are associated udth his name. 

Songs before Sunrise is an interesting book from two pednts of ^cw. 
In the first place it contains the speculative foundation for tho rcck- 
lass sensualism of Poems and Palkids, and in tho second place it 
adopts a definite political programme in relation to the great revojp- 
tionary mavements of modoru speiety. Wliother, however, «n cither 
of these aspects tho book is a successful one is another mattei'. Tho 
psychology of Mr. Swinburne is very simple, so simple, indeed, that we 
are hardly prepared for tho superabundant rhetoric with which ho 
adorns so elementary a scheme. Appetite and deore are the only 
motive impulses of humanity. It is tmo that the human being is 
sometime^ acted on by reason, by deference to established custom, by 
conscience. But these, we are told, are blind guides, because not 


only in themselves the pale and colourless reproducrions of what in 
sensation is positive and definite, but also because they have been 
oonneoted, as history shows, with all sorts of tyranny, superstitiem, 
and wrong. The simple human being, with primary desires and 
strong, ineradicable appetites, is the only version of humanity whom 
Mr. d^bnme would admiro. Two elemen^ principles (whom tho 
,j|wi^as hijs customis, envisages as goddesses) are provided for theodora- 
of ,tfhe helieveTs. One of those is ISsi'th, “ The ghost of Qod^ the 
moth^ uncreated,” whose connection with natural impulses is too 
obvious to require illustration. The other, in a highly mystical 
poem, is called “Hertha,” and is apparentij an embodiment of Hmu- 
cilitus’ doctrine of the identity of oonthiriee, the old Ephesian phBb- 


^.;.;here as elsewhere serving as the name to swear by, to all 
a sensationaUstic creed. Such a restoration of toe huiiian 
: hiy primitive and inalienable hirtiurights naturally involves 
1^. freedom, a freedom whioh is very like the licence 
ftwiwiala in the Platonic version of Democracy,' 'who 
the' pavements in tho streets, as a proof of the.uai- 
l^^^iilil^rwid hroih^hood professed by .tiie State. Freediw- e|^ 
%e WinWords of Mr. Swinburne's pyrotoi^b|pial 
midrt of 'a cotuacat£»^..(^ 
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any lother English pde^.^Ouriously enough, the Tolnme is dedldaied 
to Mazzini, whose constant doctrine was that there could be no ^hts 
without duties. In Mr. Swinburne, however, freedom, the rightto eh|&y, 
appears to* involve no duties, whether of self-denial or of s^-pmffec- 
tion.» At most there is the duty of self-realisation in the narrowest 
and ihost limited sense of the word self, which confines its activities 
to pleasure and passion. Kor is Swinburne’s political propaganda 
less theatrical and meretricious. Here the sacred name of Shelley is 
invoked, as though his example consecrated all revolutions and every 
attempt to upset existing religions. Possibly no serious comparison 
with Shelley is intended ; if it’ be, the issue is doubly disastrous to 
the youngey poet. The conditions of the revolutionary programme, 
to begin rvitli, are different. There is no longer any talk about the 
beheading of kings, or the downfall of dynasties, or the wild upheaval 
of chaotic disorder. Language of this sort strikes one as thrasonical 
iind insane, for the modem revolutionary oreed< is confined to certain 
practietd issues, especially the organization of labour against capital, 
and the confiscation of property. Shelley, too, was, of course, an 
atheist, but in attacking the prevalent superstitions of the world he 
is at once more graceful and more plain-spoken than the younger 
apostle. He would not, for instance, have employed biblical phrase- 
ology in an attack on the Piblo, nor would he have made tlse of the 
Litanies of the Prayer Book in an assault upon all fomis of worship. 
As a mere question of taste, Swinburne’s poems entitled Before a 
Cmeifiji:, Blessed among Women, and TAe Hymn gf Han arc as revolt- 
ing as they ore essentially ludicrous. No one, of course, desires to 
object to Mr. Swinburne’s profession of Pantheism so long as it is 
reasonably argued and coherently deduced 'from jpgical piiqpiples, 
but a wild dithyramb in favour of Atheism, couched in terms 
which arc actually bonwed from the books'pf Christianity, is nekhffl -' 
rational, humorous, nor artistically tolerable. When Hr... Switt» 
bumo is content to be simply poetic, as in some of his apostrophes to 
Italy and to Greece, there let us accord him all the praise that is his 
due. But his so-called philosophical foundation is too narrow, too 
rhetorical, too full of feipininO hysteria. 

Fortunately, Mr. Swinburne has provided us wi^h better niatoEialB 
for cstMating his poetic maturity. The drama of Bothmll is the S^nd 
in a noble trilogy on the character and forces of Haiy Queen of 
Soots. If it be right to depredatb the value of Mr. SwiffbUzim’s 
ancient studies, the poet himself has testified to the greatness, 
change which come over him when, after Atdlanta in he 

compose^ BoihweU. In two ways his advance is a con^iouoiu dm. 
Not onfy do wre get the more manly and cktholic study involved in n 
change to draiha Irom ’n subjective and not entirely hedi^ tddinse 
of the erotic imagifiation' but, instead of the pale ghoi^Vew^e 
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Hellfinio ^d4i 7^ luikTe. belofre-us aubstantial and Uood ^ 
those (idMnot(^ who, whether their vioes or their virtaes, hid]^ 
to build up t^,.|abno of our Batkm. Ohaatelard, the first of |he . 
trilogjr, b^cmgi^, indeed, to the earli^ period. There is no'fimmesa 
in the <diaraetetdBati(m, no grasp of the dramatic elements of a sitna* 
ti<ni ; and the same insistence on the sensual and passionate aspeets 
of loye appears which is to be foxmd in the juvenile drama of 
Rosamond. In Bothuell, however, a great deal of this is changed. 
Queen Mary is no longer exhibited as a baneful and criminal Eros 
luring men to destruction, but as herself brought under the subjec- 
|tion of a stronger will and a more brutal resolve. Moreover, there 
jare so many traces in the drama of careful and con8cient|pus use of 
luthorities that we are almost dazed by the series of historic scenes 
ind the introduction of countless historic personages. If the critio 
said in his haste that Mr. Swinburne was deficient in seriousness and 
htvAy, with the drama 9! Bothmll before him he must recant hiji erroi/r 
/ Nor can' it be said that there is any want of clear and definite charac* 
terisation, at all events in the principal parts. The successiye changes 
I in Mary’s character, from the time of the murder of Hizzio, through 
\ the domination of Bothwell and the complicity in the destruction of 
Damley at Eirk-o’-field, down to the final surrender of herself to 
; Elizabeth in view of a possible future revenge, are traced with a 
conscientious fidelity to nature which is the best gift of the dramatist. 
{The character of Bothwell himself is clear in outline and consistent 
in details. His warlike prowess, his brutal frankness, his iiuiate 
strength of resolve, his power of at once subduing the Queen of Scots 
and yet binding her to himself with stronger chains than she had 
ever w;orn in all her prevmus amours, throw*the whole savage person- 
out in 'Conspicuous relief from the multitude of subor dina te 
acters. Moreover, there is good dramatic use of materials, wit- 
the fine scene when Mary and Bamley have their last interview 
at lEork 0’ Field. Here most of the incidents are historical, especially 
the temble words of Mary : “ ’Twas just this time lost year David 
was slain ; ” and Dumley’s application to his own case of the words 
of the Psalmist, “ the deadly Scripture,”* wherein he complains that 
it was pot an open enemy that had done him ftiis dishonour, but his 
own friend'With whom he had so often taken sweet counsel. 

other hand, ihe'drama^sufiers fpnu all . the inherent defects 
of literary ” dramatic (Writing. It is much too long and 

diflpf^^d too explicated in historic characters and historic detail. 

^ appal the stoutest heart; for 
sixj^'^dir^pWtoi struggle and writhe on Mr. Swinburne’s stSk^, , 
Fivp;hhB!^^ find thirty-two pages of close print ore reqpiired. to 
ev(d^'j||^ of ^e play ; and after all, thp filth act in 

not oi -a complete dratoatic evolutbn, bi^:^ 
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prdode iov,^ Mary ^tu^ri which eiutaes. The iD.im- 

doabtedly the best, for the jreftson espeoisUy that k indudesj^' Jan^ious 
s^on of John Knox; but the third and second nets irt^ry 
tediouB/being devoid of that power of artistic selectiv^n^'.i^bich 
enables a dramatist to concentrate his action on two or three sajmnt 
pdats. The fifth act falls absolutely flat after the grandeur of -the 
fourth, the only excuse being the necessary preparation of groi^ for 
the ensuing play. In these and other points, it may be regretted that 
Mr. Swinburne should not have attempted to write professedly isa the 
stage, in which case ho might have learnt that pregnant cmiciseneBs, 
both in incident and characterisation, without which no practical 
-dramatis^ con win the ear of a busy and somewhat impatient audience. 

Mary Stuart, the concluding part of the trilogy, is by no means 
so fine or so powerfully written as its predecessor, though it undoubt- 
edly adds somewhat to the great dramatic and poetic achievement df 
*its author, the discovery, namely, of the true^ character of the Quee^ 
of Scots. For here was a personality which, in its subtlety and weak'^ 
ness, essentially suited the forcible yet narrow capacities of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetic genius. Mary Stuart he may claim to have 
thoroughly understood, because the hysterical, passionato, subjective 
nature of that strange woman struck certain answering chords in her 
biogrtqdier’s temperament — 


" She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly glory watched of marrelling men, 
Not without praise, not without noble tean. 
And if without what she would never have, 
Who had it never, pity, — ^yet from none 
Quite without reverence and some kind of love 
For that which was so royal.” cv, 


But it is to Mr. Swinburne’s credit that he has almost mode liuvo 
before our eyes two other personalities with whom he hM or 
nothing in common — the brutal Bothwell and the puritanical F^ox, 
both intense, arrogant, and impetuous forces, devoid j[K)SBtldj^ of ■ 
spiritual interest, yet instinct with natural and imperious fi3^,..;4>nd’ 
the character of Maiy' Beaton, though its importance iis pi^ohobly 
unhistorical, is full of interest, and has a noticeable influence, on the 
development of the tragedy in serving as a link to oonnact tho three 
dramas together. In such charactorisatioBs the dranudfrii m^. '^ve 
his due. , . . 

happy specimen of Mr. Swinburne’s later manner is.^l^tidshed 
by the Gr^ tragedy called Ereehiheut, in many respects ca^ 'j^jdie 
most omn^etely enjoyable poems whirii the authm:. h^ 

Full of musical soifad, and himished with many 
EreeMhmtlB ^Impa si^enor tp AtaUu^ in that it^.j^»^re 
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lesj^ rqKw^ It luui kiMi BVreetness but more niajesfy, «nd frantio 
^Bdomattott against ^ gods is oanqdcuously absent. What it loses 
in gincefol juvenility it gains in matoiity of grasp and virile^lidf • 
oonkol. ^e legend vvbioh Ilf r. Swinburne follows gfou|)8 together 
^die two emits of Cbthonia’s sacrifice and Eumolpus* defeat as oon- 
teniporanMias incidents, instead of exhibiting the immolation ef the 
daughter as the recompense required by Poseidon for the death of his 
son. He is thus enabled to bring into prominonoo the character of 
Ereohthews wife, Proxithoa, who has on one and the same day to 
bear the loss of daughter and of husband, and yet, through her noble 
devotion to the cause of Athens, for whom no sacrifices are too costly, 
is stall able to say with peaceful resignation, “ I pruiso tjie gods for 
Athmis.** In other respects, Mr. ^Swinburne’s arrangement leads to 
some awkwardness of constmotiou. For two messongers have sue* 
cessiTely to present themsolTos, tho first with tidings of how Ohthonia 
met her death, “ with Hght in all her face as of a bride ;”,and tho 
second with the story of tho great battle, in which Erochthens drives 
hiS'spear " through tho red heart’s root ” of Eumolpus, and himself 
&lls smitten by a “ sheer riiaft of lightning writhon.” The intimato 
ooimection between the two events is left for tho re^er to surmise,* 
where a clear statement of cause and effect might have led to a bettor 
dramatic development. But the chorus which divides tho speeches 
of the two messongers is in Mr. Swinburne’s finest stylo. Tho verso 
heaves and pants with the furious riot of the battle-scene which the 
Chorus are imagining, and cyo and ear alike are dozed with the won- 
derful affluence of tho diction : — 

*' From the roots of the hills to the plain’s dim \erge, and the dark, loud shore, 
Air ahttddeis with^rill ^ears crossing, and hui^g of wheels that roar. 

As the grinding of teeth in tho jaws of a lion that foam os they gnash, 

Is the shriek of the axles that loosen, the shook of the polos ti^t crash. 

33ie dense manes darken and glitter, the mouUis of the mad steeds ohomp, 
mutr hesfis flash blind through the battle, hnd death’s foot rings .in their 
tramp.” 

So the picture goes on for three pages, rich in ^d hyperbole of 
effective unageiy, as is Mr. Swinburne’s wont. There appears to be 
someUimg very congenial to theaathor*'8 teu^rament in such a wor- 
ship of “Mother Earth” as the autochthonous inhabitants of Attica 
piefessed. In rei&ity Ohthon is the divinity, who protects her chil- 
dr^ aga^ost the sea’s olfspring, Eumolpus, rather than the Athe]m> 
wl^ as Greek tragic cusftnn demands, at the end of the play, 

whegi tiui ^ dignuB vindice nodus” has hemi reached. To celestiid 
godiiha poet is diainclmed to do homage; to the bountiful mother 
fihe, material elmnent from whudi things receive tiwir 
in itself, as Fnifessor l^nd^ once deelMrcd» 
potaacyof all terreettM life”'— to such a dark 
tt2* 
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oegfttion of dl apiritoal forcoi, Mr. Swiiburne heie, as elsewlim, 
pays his tribute of enliiusiaetic devotion. This is the link vrhioh 
connects the poet irith an age of materialistic sdenoe. Thm 
remains, V>^«ver, even in Erechthew, that sense of tinreaHty and 
fniitiess ingenuity to which all such adaptations from the clerics 
musf, in the nature of things, be exposed. Hero, for instance, are 
some lines put in the mouth of the blameless Chthonia, when die first 
appears on the scene ; — 

“ Forth of the fine-spun folds of veils that hide 
My virgin chamber toward tho full-faced sun, 

I set my foot not moved of mine own will, 

Unmaidonlike, nor with unprompted speed 
Turn eyes too brood or dog-like unabashed ” 

Faultlessly Greek, but absolutely fatuous. Bid not Mr. Lowell once 
write on ingenious caricature of such Hellenism in a orixo/tvOia, 
Msnmcncing, “ Foolish who bites ofi nose, his fpcc to spite ? ” 

Mr. Swinburne’s later contributions have not added much to die 
promise or the* rcalisatiun of bis poetic powers, albeit that* his 
admirers are fond of bringing them in evidence that he has outUved 
‘the errors of his youth. Doubtless they arc more restrained in 
expression ; they do not exhibit so much exuberance of emotional riot, 
while at the same time they prove that the musical gift has not waned 
with the passing years. “Boy poet” Mr. Swinburne can no longer 
■claim to be, and our judgment must perforce be harder on any^iing 
which reminds us of juvenile rhodoniontadc and bombast. Yet if we 
ask what new ideas the years which bring the jihilosophic mind have 
contributed, what thoughts of clearer or deeper insight have enriched 
our common heritage, thd answer reveals the in|ertility of the soil 
from which w'o expect a second harvest. Two subjects inspire all 
the later work of Mr. SWinbume — ^the sea and babies. The wmdup of 
the baby, as piractiscd by its latest devotee, is not perhaps an insuring 
spectacle. But the praise of the sea is even more significant, for it 
' is nothing if not sensuous ; it is the conscious ecstasy of the wash 
of waves over Ihe naked body of* the swimmer, /he delirium of 
solitary exposure to the blind fury of elemental strmigth; ' ‘When 
.a strong man, like Byron or Shakspefu'e, praises the sea, ho deO^bes 
it as its master. The poems of Mr. Swinburne dtt the same riibj^ 
reveal tho attitude of the slave, or rather the passionate, safamittlve 
joys of some creature of a tyrant’s whims. Is there any lat^ thought 
to bo culled from his verse ? If so, possibly it may be fo^d £he 
wonderful vmoes which exhibit his antagonism to the Ltorda 

in tiie Mitftitmoter Holiday. But a caricaturist of Mri (SwhdMddio’s 
ver^oation could not possibly outdo in ex t ravaga n ce'' dk^ion 
ihese most charitetmiatto . odes.^ Ho parody mr bnrloa^tb bot^ 
its subjeot suibh'perfeoi jlistices ' \ ■ 
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' Hr^fivuilbiiraB’s pi^ eritioismfl in Hs Bmyt and Sfudfet afford 
conyenient material for a anihmary of the ehiet points in bin litonr}’' 
cWw^r* Thait bis prose style is a good one few wou]^ be prafidred 
to a^mit; . it bas too muob artificial and meretricious brilliancy. ' Kor 
u lis critical instinct wholly trustworthy or admirable, for it^is too 
petulainC, and suggests too few ideas, There is a sentence in one of 
the essays which servos exactly to represent the ordinary reader's 
feelings in this matter. “ We do not always want,” says Mr. Swin- 
burne, in unconscious self-criticism, “ to bathe our spirit in overflow- 
ing waters or flaming fires of imagination : pathos, and passion, and 
aq>iration, mid desire are not the only springs wo seek for song.” 
Yet if we take tho essays in hand, just as when wo reafl the poems, 
we arc always being bathed in ovAflowing waters and flamii^ fires. 
There is no repose of spirit, no. beauty of csilm, we never find our- 
selves saying it is good for us to bo here. Sympathy is a precious 
quality for tho critic*, and the faculty for praise sometime^ argues a 
richly endowed nature. Yet the constant use of superlatives in dis- 
cussing poetic work docs not help our judgment or impress our minds. 
Heading each .essay by itself, wo might suppose that Mr. Swinburne is 
in turn introducing us to tho greatest poet of the age. Bossotti, 
Morris, Matthew Arnold, Coleridge, Shelley — each is the most mag- 
nificent artist that ever lived to confound tho Philistine. It is true 
that Matthew Arnold, who has more sanity and less poetry than Mr. 
Swinburne, only affects him on his classical side, and not on that by 
which he has most influence on his generation ; but that is explicable 
by antecedent considerations. Only Wordsworth, as the chosen poet 
of Philistinism, is left out in the cold. ]£ven Byron gets bespattered 
with BQmq,frotll^ praitse, though subsequently Mr. Swinburne has 
seen ^ to qualify hie judgments. But the most servile adulation 
is iff ooprae reserved for Victor Hugo, > the master,” as he is 
UsadUy styled, in whose presence Mr. Swinburne alwa 3 rs tokos the 
shoes from off his feet, and crawls in prostrate reverential awe. 
Within the limits of his Pantheon there is no such ecstatiq, wor- 
aa this most intolerant of athejsts, for his nature is ossimtially 
.yielding and receptive, with stormy gusis of passion and indis- 
oriminating impulses of emotion. There is no strong masculine 
li^ra^ye qt^ty about him, which explains why he uses so many 
.suggests so few thoughts. Is there anything in the 
of fibnps b^ore Sunrise to compare with '‘the long soliloquy 
^ in Matthew Arnold’s poem f Is there any tWghtful- 

cjbuaotorisa^ in his dramas which can he put 1^ ride 
or or Btraffinrd f Moreover, th^ iiCan 
hm serious defect in imy poet claimhi^ to 
;]i^t»;^dNdinfie8a of irony it would, be diflS^i ;beat 
the pi^Ptoi^^ i^^ and ff/taftri, in winch Ito ec^^ii^ts 
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on the action of the Belgian Goyemment towards Hugo. The power 
of satire depends largely on terseness, as wit depends on brevity, and 
Swinburae’e periods are for too prolix to be effective. There 
remain the indubitably pictorcsqne qnahties of his style, the wealth 
and flqenoy of rhetorio, and the unique command of music. Soifie* 
times the result is marred by alliterative tricks ; at other times it is 
heightened by the graceful touches of ckssicul culture. Here, for 
instance, on two successive pages of one of Mr. Swinbume’s essays, are 
passages which illustrate this contrast. He is describing one of 
Hugo’s heroines : — 

" But now we hare hei from the hands of a poet as well os student, new 
blown and ae<^ as a gathered flower, in warm Ifloom of Uood and t^th, 
clothed with live colour, fair with signiftcant flesh, pasnonately palpable.” 

The force of tawdry alliteration oould no farther go ; but on the next 
is a fine passage, instinct with the life and spirit of Greek tragic 
verse : — * * 

** Wo seom to hear about her the beat and clash of the terrible timbrels, the 
murio that .Slaohylas set to verse, the music that made mad, the upper notes 
of the psalm shrill and strong as a sea-wind, the ‘ bull* voiced ’ bellowing 
undeT*eong of those dread choristers from somewhere ont of right, the tempest 
of iambourmes giving book thunder to the thunder, the fury of Divine lust 
that thickened with h um an blood the hill-stroams of ^tharon.” 

Perhaps some of Swinbume’s best studios aro on Elizabethan drama* 
fists, John Ford, for instance, in JSnsai/s and Studif*, or the criticism 
on George Chapman. It is in the latter that some of the most dis- 
criminating remarks occur w'hich have perhaps ever been made on 
Browning. The obscurity which arises from wealth of ideas is most 
carefully distinguished from that which is. due to confusion of 
thought, a distinction which ought to be always*^preBeBt ^ the 
student of our modem poet of enigmas. But tho total impmsiiOfa 
left on us by Swinburne’s prose is the same as that of .his verse. 
Brilliantly gifted, profusdy voluble, passionately rhetoricaV it pAta 
before us too often phrases instead of thoughts, verbal oontoertions 
instead of coucoptions. It errs in point of taste, not ^nely nor un- 
wittingly. Professional poet of regicides, official moutibpieoe 
democratic atheism, sclf-chosen champion of a creed of glorified sad- 
sationalism, Mr. Swinbumo is, however artistio, yet not on aitLst, and 
however cultured, yet still an hmateur : for ke is not creative, kot 
* original in the host and largest sense qf tke word, because not instinet 
with illuminktiug ideas. There efings to him too much el the feiu- 
niue quality. Like the Mary of his own tril<^, he has fallen u&dw 
many faaoinations, ho has been the victim ol oenatant amoursL Landw 
was his duwtelardj Hugo is certainly ifiethWelL ‘WBl 
, sombre tragedy ond'by leaving him in ^ luhasda of eome hard-he^id|3 
Philistine EliaahothP • ' . ' ' ' 

I. ' 



CSONSERVATIVES ON THEMSELVES. 

I.^-CONBEEVATrVK OBOANISAHON. 

IN xomer days the government of the country, whether the Whigs 
or Tories were in office, was practically in ifio hands of the aristocrai^. 
Noble families were usually ranged on one side or the other, much 
like the Bed and White Boses of the fifteenth century. In some of 
these families, as even now nuiy be the cose, brothers would take up 
difEermit sides. Organisation, os now known, was not t]^>ught of. 
The leading families settled who ^ould stand at each election, 
usually from personal or family interest, and the only organisation 
necessary was at a contested election, when, by recklessness of all 
sorts and lavish expenditure, either side did its utmost tc^ force* 
intimidate, or cajole the doubtful voters. 

One c<msoquencu of this was, first, that men of marked ability among 
the aristocracy, or those they patronised (as young Tory Gladstone, 
patronised by the Duke of Newcastle), usually found their way into the 
IToune of Cenmnous; and secondly, as these men of ability were 
of course comparatively few in number, the great majority of mem* 
hers were nonentities, simply to vote — ^wbo held their scats on good 
behaviour to their patrons and obedience to their party leaders. In 
this way all was comfortable to the upper ten thotisand, particularly 
for those who kept in office. 

This state of things, however, has been gradually changing by the 
extension of the franchisa and other causes.* The BadioalB of course 
broke throu^ it first, and as only able men couM break through 
such rigid tradition and be independent of the despotism of official 
and aristocfatic cliquism, it follows that the extreme left as it may bo 
called — ^that is the most Badical section oi the House— was the 
most able in proportion to its numerical strength. Slowly the 
Liberals followed the independence of the Badicals, and, etspecially in 
bmtmghB, able independent Liberals * asserted tbcmaelves. The 
Whigs, grudg^gl^r and of necessity, pursued the same path, though 
at Mine die^ce, and last of all came the Ckmservatives. Indepen- 
dence, hovovar, in the Tory ranks of the narrow aristocratic cUquel^ 
any<lM4 Bqwevmr a}de~e8, for instance. Hr. Disradi in hie early 
dayswxIitM iBrays been checked as much as posriblo. In ^s way, 
al3ioii^ each party has had the benefit of the aldlity of that porrion 
of irhidi allied itself to it— andoftmi, osnow, this hae ^ 

beCMm|%-€^ alffiSiteB arid power of its rank and file followen in ' 
the telariv^^ its numerical s&ength, las bel|t 

meesnr^y jh seale from the Baffical W the 
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I ihink this at the presoit moment* is obviop. The oxtrsmu' 
Badical party, led by Hr. Chamberloin and Mr. ^orley and others,, 
is oxiall in number, bnt it is immensely more powerful and able in 
proportidia *to its numbers than the Gonserratiye party of 8^60 
meqibers. 

Hfhat the Heform Acts of 1832 and 1867 began in this way will 
now bo absolutely completed by the Franchise Act of 1884. The 
power of families, however high, to decide elections is practically 
gone, and each party must depend on the strength of its following 
and the ability of its advocates. As the foreman may influence more 
votes than the employer, so the agricultural labourer may influence 
more votes than his ducal landlord. Tlic consequence will be that 
even able mcml)ers of the aristocracy will have to win their political 
q)ur8 like ordinary persons, though they will always have great 
advantages if they can make use of them. The m^ocrity, how- 
eter, wM bo swept away whenever any one of ability opposes it. 

The first conclusion wo come to, then, is that in the past every- 
thing artificially has tended to make the Consen’ativc party depen- 
dent for special ability and leaders on the upper classes *, that the- 
supply of ability of lob' has not been eqxial to that of tho Liberal 
side, and has been gradually getting less, and must, if the present 
constitution of the party be continued, under the new state of things 
got worse both in quality and quantity. Mediocrity of whatever rank 
will have to give place to ability, power of speaking, and other popular 
qualities ; and tho masses will be very apt to take theso whatever 
their political creed. 

The Conservative organisation in (he 2 >ast has suffered from the 
same causes which have lowered tlie standard of ability of the party 
in tho House of 4?ommons as abovo referred to, nanfSly, that of 
depending almost solely on tho aristocratic and landed gentry eJass. 
It has, in fact, not only depended on these classes, but cflnsistefll of 
thm and only them. Where theso have been able and zealous the 
party organisation has been maintained, though any assistance much 
loss tho expression of independent opinion, from l^lqw has been too 
often resented. Tho' strength of an organisation depends on the 
earnestness of its component members, and each one, however humUe„ 
f^ing he has a place and a share. The Badical t&ucus aims at this, 
and is now proverbial. It represents a part/ aefive and zealous, with 
objects to gain and a determination«to gain them. 

ISte second conclusion wc must come to, then, is that at present the 
strength and earnestness of tho organisation of the differeatt partiea 
of the State varies in the same descending scale, that of the Cmuer- 
vativo party being jowest ■ 

The pra^cal dSect, therefore, of the past has been to phoie 
Conservative party ^ a dibadvantage both as to men of ability 
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9(^^(kn)^id&s^das*toorgimieni^ iius,howevw,inii^Mwbe 
fiQ duuigi^, and organiflatioii of the whole rank and file of party, 
whnin evf^ unit, however htimhle, wiU have his duo i|{eight>l)^mes 
•’eweh t ial. ’ 6^e may -say this is fully recognised, and that &e work* 
ing dasses are always being patted on the back and flattered by lead* 
Oonservativos. At times there is mnch truth in this, and in 
Words the working classes ore considered. When, however, the rank 
and file ventures to express any decided difference from their supposed 
betters, what then? What happned last year with the National 
Union of Conservative Institutions ? No doubt there may have been 
many reasons for that agitation, but the one which gave it life, as is 
evident from the published correspondence, was the fact that through- 
out the countr}' there was a fccUng that it was the beginning of the 
assertion of the proper position of the rank and file of the Conserva- 
tive, party. « 

Looking, howevef, at matters from a practical point of view, wo 
have now in each constituency an overwhelming number of the 
rank and file. They — the rank and file — arc each year growing more 
educated ; they are afirarc they have the power of settling the election, 
for the Radical leaders take caro they shall know this. They will 
organise and make their power felt. To my mind, this is the Wght * 
spot of our' party. It is childish to play with them, and to think they 
will be amused and kept out of mischief by pretending to be a party 
but having no power. They have the power, and they are the power 
of the Conservative party. If this is not so, then the Conservative 
party does not and cannot ewt. 

Hitherto we have tried to organise and^tut life into our party from 
the top ; we mu*A* now do it from the bottom. We have bwn trying 
to heat a mass of water by placing fire at the top of * the keltle ; doso 
to the fire the water may be hot, but the rays of heat penetrate down- 
wards to no distance, and the mass remains'cold and indifferent to the 
heat. We must now place .the fire at the bottom, and so allow each 
atom of the water to rise to the level which its warmth justifies. If 
tins £s done, id a very short time the whole mass will be hwted. It 
nmyl indeed, boil over and get out of boimdip, but this depends on the 
coble, iuid it is a danger that must he faced. It is of no moment com- 
pared with the ill effec^ of the coolness and deadness of the mnss. ' 

. om^sideration which few realise at all is the effect on .the *' 

'peOj^^wtphiis Hmw-fide organisation of malting every one have a real 
Ihe.parfy. Many a man thinks huoself a Liberal and votes 
ignorance. He has always been led to enp- 
party is simply for tiie rich * 

nien have biten srid.t^ito 
and hoped th^Wfue.ni^ tjdrij^'itoo 
an opinion npon Consemtive 
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politioA; Re^y iQa^ liiiM.ia6n tinders^ that this sott^f. ^^hiiig,; 
is past ; make &em fedi that they are to have their pr(^>er ^oe i%' 
politick matteri ; that they are not to be politically 8nabb^,uh^ a 
day or. ttro before the election and then patronis^ in'^the h<q)». jel:; 
getting* their votes; that Conservati^ is national and based on ^ . 
people, and not to bolster up the few ; make them see what we mean 
by Ckmeervatism and Conservative, organisation, and tens of thou* 
sands : and hundreds of thousands of these men, and especially the 
young men, will join our party, ai^d, what is more, work for it heart 
and soul. I have seen men oaming. but a poimd or so a week gite 
up a . day’s pay to work at an election, when at the same time I 
have hoard the great man of the place excuse himself on the pretext 
of a shooting or hunting-party. Men in the humbler spheres of 
life ore much more in earnest than others. An organisation with 
a soul in it will develop this energy and will use it in our 
cause. Those* who know the working of frichdly societies must, 
bo aware of the ^nerg}', power, and ability with which they are 
managed and have been ostabUshod, often by illiterate men. This 
})ower can and may be utilised for Conservatism.'’ To my mind (me 
of the great reasons for our weakness, as compared with the EadioidB, 
Is that Radicalism has been the work of a small section of these 
pec^le, while ConserA'atism has been but too often regarded as the 


amateur amusement of the upper classes. 

One of the obvious dangers of this thorough organisation from the 
bottom may be referred to, namely, that the power of the whole 
machinery is apt to gpt into the hands of a few wirepullers, as is. -the . 
case with the caucus. This is an evil and a danger — ^but what then P 
It must b<^ guarded against, and as the numbei'of people w^o take {^. 
interest in the party welfare increases, the danger becomes hsss 
and less. Of course we cannot expect the working cjjusea. to, 
bo better than their betters. For has not all party managmurntt |or 
ages been conducted in the name of the party by a few aristocratic., 
wirepullers? The danger, however, will be found to be -leap jhe 
broader the basis of the organisation is made and the 
interest that is taken in the party by that organisation. 

lire real mut, however, conceal it how we may, is tius-rdOoeis 
Consertrative organisation mean continuing thaoH dead i^te^ and 


putting n working man in here and l^ore just to keep^ him and .hia 
class in a good humour and to make pretence we are going ,wi%.,the . 
times I .or does it mean that awful Frankenstein creation, whetAipfe^ 
man, however huinble, will have his share in the . 

which when perleot^ viU he an orgmiisatijm to resl^,ap|^jl^ 4 ^\ 
. lend the future leadi^.hiltth in 'pace, and policy? • , 

I am omryjnoed thak'^.iM v^' 
name. Come it must—rtriw hous^old. solfrhge - it 
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fate: Xf^CoEOd^ftti^ia tinwd^itlieisafKiidoftlieiaevii^ 

If it i^eaQy meaiia the <»ticiidtio]i of the ConservatiTe parl^, the pa^ 
nuu^ he iiUrtin^pihi ftd. If, OH the other hand, it means— I TOa^U^ 
to.th^ it dpt^a feeling of an individual share, responsibility, ^d 
interint in the' doings of the OonservatiTe party by each Oonsem* 
tiy^'liovev^ humble in station, the building of the party the 
peoplej the foundation of the party on the people, the nationalisation 
of the Oonservative party, carrying out the idea of LordBcaconsfield 
whence asked, “ What is the Tory party unless it represents the 
uationid feeling P ” — ^thcn, I ventmo to assort, that it will electrify the 
valley of the dry bones with now life, with youthful p^ers, and 
with national usefulness. 

Another disadiuntage which the Conservative party feels more and 
more fiom its deficient organisation is the want of touch between ihe 
leaders and the rank and file. The aristocratic leaders live in a loffy 
sphere but in a limited one. The upper ten thousand iB<a very im* 
portant body, hut now that there arc to be five millioiis of voters it is 
very small numerically, and udll carry loss and less party weight. 
The Carlton Club is mainly composed of tbo same social class as 
that in which the leaders- move, and is consequently almost equally 
narrow and restricted. As an example, on a recent occasion at a largo 
diiiiier a nobleman stated that he could not think where the Badicals 
were; he never met them in society, or in travelling, or anywhere 
else. The consequ^ce of this narrow circle is that the real Conser- 
vative party may be absolutely cltanging outside, as indeed is now 
rite c^, without its leaders seeing it or knowing it, or even feeling 
it. To cxtrrect this, is a-most important u^ of efficient organisation 
throughout Hihe whole party from the bottom upwards. No general, 
however' skflful, con be successful who does not understand his fol- 
lowers,' even when those followers are absolutely under his cemunand. 
Whi^- & is the case, the followers really elect their own ofiicers, a 
mutiny must be chronic unless the leaders arc in touch, sympathy, 
and complete accord with their rank and file. 

‘When, however, the Conservutive pasty among all and espe^idiy 
afiiong the working clasees is really organisodPfrom the bottom, whnn 
it rif^ solid existence which it is xiow dimly trying to secure, 
whi^ 1|ie rank and file has the power in the party which it certainly 
jnd when it is recognised as a vital and integral part of 
thenP If the party will ri^en he so small as to be 
^'as wine' seem to think, then it will not ^uch matter 
-.1^ however, it becomes immensely more po#er^ 
in etiS^ and more patriolh^ as I belieye 
^nserrative, and' if "so 

» pifyflegwof'thV 
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CONSEl^AmES ON TBXU6BIYES. 

it coneorve tho pr«imt..l^ Uiwn ? Wifi it conserve iflie 
Will it oonsevve Hie House of Lords ? Will it conserve, the 
of private fn^rpettiy f Nay, will it conserve the throne itself ? - ; . 

The f^ i^t the wrong answer may be given to these great 
quostions is to po small extent at the bottom of the timidity the 
Conservative party leaders in heartily giving the party a real oigaai- 
satiop. They act as if they were afraid of the evident result of their 
own action. They have given tho people the power, but they fear 
openly and freely to trust them with it. It is us if a parent were to 
present his child, with a loaded revolver, and then try to keep hold of 
the muzzle lost the child should point it at him. If the child is not 
fit to be tnisted with the revolver, we should have resisted the granting 
of the Franchise both in 1867 and in 1884. Having, however, 
accepted that step, and done so rather ostentatiously, it is no time to 
cry back and attempt still to hold the muzzle. Doing that will pro- 
bably be \rery dangerous, for it will be seriously resisted, even by 
numbers of those whose only present idea is to use the weapon in the 
defence of tho donservative and national interests. .. 

Why nCt freely and openly trust the people wc have made 
supreme, as wo theoretically and indeed practically have agreed to 
do P The real action of the mass of the people both Conservative 
and Liberal to the great subjects I have referred to will be, I am 
convinced, that each of these time-honoured institutions will be 
weighed in the balance and the verdict given according to the way it 
is prmnoting the welfare of the country. The welfare of the cotintry 
will be tho Conservative cry of the future, and what more Conserva- 
tive cry could we have P Jf the aristocratiejnembbr of Parliament 
is that and nothing more, he will be swept away, alid hia<place taken 
by one more able even if of more humble origin. If, however, he. is 
a politician, a speaker, a worker, taking an actual inteirest .in his 
constatuoncy, and doing his best for it and for his country, he wiU 
stay, and his aristocratic blood will advantage him not a litde. l^e 
privileges of the fewi that is their artificial advant^^es of birth and 
station, will without doubt ^ reduced. This, inde^ has been the 
tendency for many years, and it clearly will go on, perhaps now 
faster than before. The present land laws will •oerta^y he -com- 
pletely changed ; as who, from a national point of view, can possiUy 
defend many of them, and such lan^ords as some of the great London 
landowners P The fraudulent theories of such men as 
will, however, not be tolerated by the masses any more Aon^'olhar 
classes. If the .Church continues, as she has <d late yisais, 
for the good of the people, honestly, loya^, and disintaesCed^,,ahe 
will die veiy h^'indeed, if indeed she die at all in o«r 
grandchildran's ^hn^ ^nm.agricstltaxal lahourer 
want to destroy the Ohnrch. Tf she lapses' into the 
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at beginniag .oi£ . tibia o^tiuy, will go. The private rigbta of 
pribpei^ win be at safe in the l^nds of the people as they hairs Wer 
been. The House ef Lords, ^mle8s pnt in order, very soon trn^ gs, 
or be ruthlessly iwfonned. If made what it might be made’and ought 
to be .made, the patriotic efforts of its own members, it wiH Isft 
ages as the best form of a second chamber, the advantages of 
vrhich the people see as readffy as others. The Crown, as long as 
worn in the wayit is and always has been by the present, illnstriohs 
lady, and in the way her heir gives promise to wear it, is sale, though 
another George IV. wotild shake the institution to its foundation. 

The fact of the matter will be undoubtedly that the masses will 
look at things from their own standpoint and in their o]vn interest. 
This may turn out to be more tndy than ever synonymous with the 
national interest. The upper classes have for generations looked at 
and acted for those same matters to a great extent in their own 
interest, and this has certainly not always been, either by I^jberals'or 
Conservatives, in the national interest. The landowner looks at any 
change in the law from his point of view, the manufacturer does the 
same, the agriculturist the some, the shipowner the same, and the 
railway director the same. The newly enfranchised will probably do 
the same, and as they will have the numerical strength behind them 
they will ultimately get their own way. This, however, does not 
imply that their aim and object wiU be revolutionary or confisoatoiy. 
They will require to be convinced that the laws and institutions are 
the best for the country and for themselves os an important part of 
it, and that changes in these laws are likely to improve the country 
and themselves along with it. When they arc thus convinced they 
will maintain the, laws ^thus made rigidly, and perhaps more obsti- 
nately thans the extremest Tory. A man vrith 15s. a week and 
half as many children will not go out of his Vay or sacrifice much to 
conserve the rank of his landlord, any m?re than a rich earl would 
give up his possessions and impoverish his family to conserve the 
right of his cousin to wear strawberry leaves. Once prove to the 
former that under the English constitution, as compared with any 
known form of republican or other govenunent, his 15s. a we^ is 
safest and most likely to increase ; ■ that he ^cts most for it j, that his 
ehildnm have the'best education and chance in Hfe ; that, hai^ as his 
lot may be, he has no hindrance to improve i^ but every legal and 
to reap the,permancnt fruit of his own i^ustry 
dhlf^b^b|OW^~'&mi'he will conserve the old-fashioned Grown, Lords, 
.odid Oqlimnoiis, ahd stick to that form of government more rigidfy 
evun4|haa his richly-endowed and aristocratic lancQoid. 

Oonservative organisation isto t^h 
of party cries, but Ihe real mdfmAl 
hear both ndm of evtllry <)aiist^ 
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U':adoubtedly the groaiest danger el tibe ^l^ture is (hat numhers ol.the 
people may be influeneed by (be demagogue, and (hat 
knomng (^ advantage of popularity^ will fear to speaik put the trfith 
when by«sOfdoing they may momentarily Ibe only way 'to 

eounteraot this is to have an able' Conservative paHy ibally orgaaaised, 
and ^ wfaieh the people have faith and confidence. Such an. oirgaiu* 
satton will meet the statements of demagogues and ^yponentt, not 
wdth abuse,.. and loose assertions, but 'with real refutations and ail- 
ments — through the press, through q>eeches, by the personal infiu- 
«aioe of the local members of the House of Commons, or by the candi- 
dates, by lecturers, and by the local party leaders, who, having been 
selected by the locality under an efficient organisation, 'will then have 
real weight! What a scope also this work now gives for loyal and 
patriotic and Conservative peers*' who have so much time on their 
hands! 

‘ Surely it is better to look these things in the face, rather than to 
resist every alteration to the great institutions 1 have referred to till 
it is too late, wd then to rush recklessly and bid for popularity 
at any cost. Our Conservative party should initiate necessary reforms 
in those very institutions which wo hold so dear. What shouH wc 
think of a man who loved his ancestral hall so much that sooner than 
have it repaired he allowed it to fall about his ears P It is oftmi Said 
that we should let sleeping dogs lie. “ Do not attempt to touch this 
or that venerable institution. If you once begin to touch it you do 
not know what may become of it. Let sleeping dogs lie.” But the 
dogs cannot sleep. The Badicals have a bunch of burning fagots 
always in their faces and delight in singeing them. The sole question 
will be whether they are to be reformed and made to suit the present 
times by a friendly hand or uprooted by a, bit^Sr opponent. ' By 
'waiting too long the of^rtunity of the former course may be lori;.- 
The Conservative party, when organised as I have described hipm 


the botimn, will really have, as it never yet has had, on organisation. 
What is more, that organisation will insist on the parfy havii^ a 
policy, and that policy will be the great policy, alike in foreign, colo- 
nial, and domestic matters, pf upholding, strengthenmg,'Mad '.ipi- 
proving our great countity, its noble institutions, and every individual 
membmr of it. If the public thought that this 'was our polity now 
we should long ago have been able to defeat utterly the Badioid 
Boolean, feeble Liberalism, and revt^utiematy theories that are alffioad. 
SomeXlonservatives have been hoping to come into office as sh^-M a 
sufficient .reaction, as it is called, of public opinion has tplEen'pl^. 
If wn come in on reaotmn we cannot keep in on reaction. !^ heiiie^t 


we derivefeom it c^be Imt the refrerimlttnt of a pas^i 
the desertt— pleasant, no doub^ while it lastiBL 
when an adtm^ rchct^^thco hii4 as wa did ha. 
able reaction, -tihich Wanbw have, is of great nse if ^ tslt 
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of it to enaiUla coovtitotkin i» Iw built up -with' solid and strongth- 
giving itouij&meut. Let us be sure that this part of receipt is 
followed. Some bopo for our party to come in on the unpcqpnlarity 
, and failure of our opponents, and the consequent diBasters bf our 
oouutry. This is like trusting to one’s own bankruptcy to tcaok one’s 
'wdfe economy, ^e object of all, Government and Opposition, is to 
promote the welfare of the country, though this is at times for- 
gotten. One party may profit by another’s mismanagement, but if 
we axe patriots and Englishmen wo must all wish that our country 
may be wisdy govomod, whoever is in office. If we get into office 
tlu^ or four times by sucb blunders as have lately been mode by the 
present Government, it will not bo long, as most people see, before 
the greatness of Old England will be a thing of the paft. 

We all want and hope to get*into office, no doubt, but the exist- 
ence of an Opposition is acknowledged to bo essential, whatever party 
may be in power. However strong and good a Government may be, 
the longer it is likely to remain strong and good, the more keenly 
its words and actions are criticised by an abk Oppoation. The 
stronger the Gbvemment tho more important in this respect is the 
work of the Opposition. The most dangerous form of party Govern- 
ment, and tho one capable 'of doing most misebief, is the onoac 
have had for five years, namely, a very strong Government and a 
very weak Opposition. Tho only way to nmke a powerful Opposition 
is to have a really powerful orgauisation based on tho broad lines I 
have briefly indicated. 

. Whether we like it or no, the future Conservatism will bo dmno- 
cratic, and the future Conservativo organisation will also be demo- 
oratio. It will include tho base of the pyramid as well as the apex. 
It will have itf disadvantages, no doubt, os all earthly things have, 
but it will, I think, bring out good men and true from an untapi#^ 
source ip greater number than some ^eqplo suppose. I seo no reason 
to fear it in any way. No .doubt it will shock the exclusive Tories 
of the past, but that is no reason why it should not be patriotic, con- 
stitutioniil, and really Conservative. The danger I see is in the 
present mudfisivo Conservativo paxty;acting like the Church of Eng- 
«laDd did last century when it turned Wesley from its fold. The 
consequences ofi this step a century of effort has not been able to 
ceciiver. Througboui the country in everjTclass, however humble, 
•the Osnscervative, oonstitutloni^, patriotic party has staunch sup*- 
< poxttxs growing yearly in intelligence and power. To gather these 
.iegeffimv to midm them integral parts of our party, and to bind them 
int<<lose sympathy with tho leaders, was the task 1 hoped to do Mtac- 
fuicoaiplmfaing. Until this is done tho OoiMgraiive 
|M(tyfii(iii^ strong, and vigorana, or wmr%id^tho 

CteoBQB 0. T..&AWnift. 
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n.-THE PAST AND TBK PUTDBE (Sf OOKSBBVITISM. 

I SO not propose in this paper to consider the questiion, vhioh flie 
second part of the title maj perhaps angg^st, of the share likely to 
be ckinied by the Oonserratiye party in the future goYemineBt of 
the country, or of the numerical ratio in which its members nwiy be 
expected to stand, either in the House of Commons or in the oonsti* 
tuendes, to their Liberal or Badical opponents. In framing a r^y 
to such questions, there must necessarily be frequent induction from 
premises or hgures which cannot be unconditionally accepted. On 
the other hand, the suspicion so generously insinuated by some of our 
adversaries, so gratuitously entertained by some oven of our friends, 
that Conservatism, imder the increasing pressure of dmnocratiu forces, 
is doomed to slow but inevitable* extinction in England, is one of 
which the title itself is a formal repudiation ; for it would be scarcely 
worth while to discuss the future of Conservatism if Conservatism 
were fat^ to disappear. I say Conservatism os Satinet from Conser* 
vatives ; and 1 mpan by it a recognised political force, wielded by an 
organized political party, and operating directly or indirectly, accord* 
ing as that party is in or out of office, in the government of the 
Empire. Ho one, be he cither the most prejudiced of Radicals or the 
least sanguine of Conservatives, would go so far as to doubt the con* 
tinned existence, at every future stage of our history, and whatever 
constitution we may enjoy, of Conservatives, i.e. of men and women 
of moderate or conservative temperament, amounting at all times in 
their sum total to a considerable portion, probably at many times to a 
majority of the entire population — ^no one, I say, would doubt that ; 
for human character, in evoty age and clime, is just as clearly marked 
oS into two vdiiations, corresponding pretty well' to what we call 
^Conservative and Radical, os the human race is divided into the two 
sexes. , 

But Conservatives, we are warned by our critics, are not to be 
confused with Conservatism. The one is a natural type of character, 
a luaut natures no doubt, but still, because natural, ineradicable. The 
other is a body of political dogma, imnatural, contrary to thiNStemal 
fitness of things, and theiefore doomed. Character must not be sup^ 
posed to constitute cause, and a time will eventuaUy come when, 
though there will be Conservatives, there will be no Conservatism. 

'Such at least is the reasoning of soipe of the philosophic spirits of 
the Radical parly. If the analogue to this proposition were also 
admitted to be true, viz. that a time will come when though there 
will continue to be Radicals there will be no Radicalism, we might 
find our grief at ihe one loss to some extoqt assuaged by om; mnilta* 
tion over the others But what is sauce for the Conserv^ve goose'jM 
anything but sauce £» the !l^sdical gander. We osBi^ IhsiVflM!^ 
expect to conciliate the respectful attentiqn of this seotion ol wt 
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antagomsts wli^n disouis tiaie axistenoe of that which thoy have 
by o^aipatioii denied. But for those whose horoscope of the ^tare 
is li^ed with Ibss peremptory exactitude, or whose intellccj; unable 
to^giftspthedistinction between cause and character, between disoiple 
and: creed, it may be of some service to point out what have boeif the 
principal characteristics in the past, and what are likely to he^hqse 
in the immediate future, of the important factor in English politics 
known as the Conservative Party. 

Whig, Tory, Conservative, Liberal, Iladical, arc merely labels with 
a different inscription for each member of the .set, the wearer being 
at liberty to choose which 8j)ecimen he pleases, and to keep the 
world in ignorance of* his choice as long as he can. Tto two first 
are historic survivals, anachronisins having in reality no place in 
the politics of to*day. Waiving Dr. Johnson's theory of tho genesis 
of the Whig Party, whereby its pedigree is carried up to a, very dij- 
tingiiish^ if not to „ a very respectable origin, and accepting for 
our present purpose a lineage that is at bnco more modest and more 
modem, wo recognise in Whiggism an order of things and a tone 
of thought that grew up after the expulsion of the Stuart dynasty, . 
and exercised a powerful and on the whole a creditable sway in 
England for the best part of one himdrod years. Exclusiveness 
was its bodge and privilege its motto ; but its achievements wore the 
consolidation of the constitutional monarchy and tho building up of 
Parliamentary government under tho rule of a narrow but competent 
oligarchy. • Soon after the opening of this century it gave birth to 
an offspring, the first exploit of whose precocious manhood was tho 
matricide of the parent, whose ideas wore too old-fashioned to harmonise 
with its youthful ajipiratipns. In consideration, however, of its vener- 
able years •and of its past services to humanity, Whiggism was 
accord the honours of a decent funeral, and on the tombstone 
erected by historians over its remains men may read the record of 
its long and reputable career. It is fifty years since WTiiggism was 
thus consigHe4 to the grave, and the Whig typo obliterated. If over 
since then it has reappeared upon the earth, it has been as the ghost 
of a Samuel conjured up on the eve of sOme groat crisis to ter|ify or 
denounce a recreant Saul. It is true that we still hear ol the old. 
Whig families, and that some of their number fondly imagine that 
the j^Htical tradition 8uf^dvcs without breach of continuity in their^ 
and that on the ancestral hearth their ha;nds' still feed 
Tho hereditary Whig cannot oonoeive a 
condll^oti pi B&dts in which he is not, like tho poor^ always with lui. 

be diffi<mlt to explain in what degree, however 
tes&^l^^vt^piig ol to-dfy differs from the modei^ie (^nser^l;^^. 

to a title that is only a 
hovriE^ys brings Sim Utde l^ 

eonti^Iii. corpse of the honest Wbig/who has 

Toii. xxxvn. y*8. v t. * 
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bis genuine coQTidioiiie «nd ,wito acts upon themj^ tbwgli piride 
eonunonly pierents. bitn . calling things by their ,rig^^; Mpa^ 

Thetdidiooest Whig urho -cither has not the conTioti<mB, 
he.hes, miikA no pretence of acting upon them, has no claiin 
appellation beyond that which the grossest hypocrisy or the ipost 
si^mtless effrontery may be considered to afford. To him. the 
J'loTentinc has assigneiil the sixth circle and the hood that is of gold 
without, but of lead within. 

As regards Toryism, the particular cult to which the name was 
originally applied is now as extinct as the dodo. Divine rights non- 
resistanoe, passive obedience, and their cognate figments, are ideas 
for which wo must look to the folios of the historian, not to the minds 
of men. In this, sense the word Tory is possessed only of an anti- 
quarian interest. It has, however, another signification of latpr 
o^gin and longer subsistence, a sense in which there are many per- 
sons who would still claim it as their political , patronymic. This is 
the Toryism that sprang into vigorous being with the younger Pitt, 
and it lumined' with its generous glow the end of the last, and 
beginning of the present century. If Disraeli could claim to have 
educated his party, it was a party which Pitt hod in the first instance 
educated or rather created before him. It cannot bo too strongly 
insisted upon that just as Burke is the highest type of the Whiggism 
whose subsequent decease we have recorded, just as Palmerston was 
representative of the later but now almost equally defunct IdberaHenn, 
and just as Hr. Gladstone has proved himself iw these later days the 
progenitor of a new Badical party, so was Pitt the author of Toryism 
in ito second stage, or, as it has since come to be called, of. Conser- 
vatism. The articles of tllat belief — loyalty to thf) throne, fidelity tq 
tho Church, the maintenance of the approved institutbns of the 
country, of the rights of property, and of the liberty of the.sid)|ect, 
tho obligations of peace, but the superior obligations of honour, were 
* first framed in definite shape by him, and later reformers have seen 
no reason for departing from the founder’s model. ^ 

Pitt we can trace back the distinctive principles of Conservatupi, so 
also to. hie policy must we loGk for the first practical foreshadowing 
of those great reformatory measures, the realisatioa of whichi.iS'Coa^ 
staiitly pointed to as tho main feature of the first hhlf of this centuiy; 
^though, with a solemnity that has ma^ed tlKe impudence of the;plea, 
it has ;bemi claimed as the peculiar glory of that party, to .irliete 
&otious.oppositi(m it was originally due ti^t Pitt was compcd]M.;to 
abandon them. Cathtdic emancipation, Sectoral refmrn, cmn^aqrjcsal 
freedom, were firat heard of under hia administration, and.i!Ki.(t.fcirm 
not T«7-.differeut*£rom. that in which th^ were ultimat(dl^^|^|^%^ 
the leghh>tme^-T»w,<heam»idtti brain. 

The brillwaKyi.qf .:P^i 

the inevitable law of naetioib by* which, upon the;i£ai^ip$tm^^ of 







tile iag)Mj<!tag i^id^ for 'a time ebecared. The twmutyyeimi 
^at' ‘bet^ death and the oommeneem^ 

Vielti^ j^poeh^ ^vaei a . period 6f veoik measures and of medjiooreioiih. 
Ihlmei^imn^ traded upon the reputation,' without reHecting tildre 
ti^ a- fduidow of the genius of the departed' chief. This muf l&e 
hastsEPiI Conservatism, upon which Disraeli in his novels and spSoches 
was never wbary of emptying the vials of his scorn. He doscrihed 
its products 08 pseudo-Tories, men who were ignorant of every branch 
of political sd^oe, who abroad rested on the laurels won by a great 
commander, and at home mistook routine for statesmanship, and dia- 
orgtmization for sedition. Huskisson and Canning were &e first to' 
brbak through the' spell of lethargy, under which tho pasty was fast 
sinking into unpotence, and to recall the spirit of that fairer Oonscr- 
vatism, that seemed to have fled with its most perfect embodiment to 
anotlmr sphere. Then ensued the fateful epoch, when old lundmarjls 
were violently uptom, and parties and politics were carried hither 
and thither by the opposing currents of a cataclysm. 

Nor was it till long after that the waves completely subrided, 
restoring to sight a land with greatly altered features and with 
entirely new lines of demarcation. In the' interim Conservatism, in 
common with every other form of political belief, presented the 
unreal and tronritional aspect inseparable from a period of hiatus 
between an old and a new order of things. It was not the Conser- 
vatmm of Pitt or of Canning. It was not the Conservatism of Liver- 
pool and Castlereagh.- It was not the later Conservatism of Beel, or 
of Beaconsfield. But it was a Conservatism that had neither quite 
biOkmi with the past, nor made up its miq,d as to tho future. It was 
waiting end watching the signs of the times, signs which were for a 
while very*fiiscouragittg, and not in the least^calculated to reawaken 
oqnfidcHaoe, or inspire reconstruction. 

■ The Badical orators who attempt to blacken the character of Lord 
Beaconsfield by saying that he had himself confessed the hypocrii^’ 
of his own creed, should bo reminded that the Consorvatisip which he 


Bp described wa^ that passing phase of Conservatism, when neitiiffi 
having teoove^ its true or abandoned Its hiistaken connectieiis with 
the put, nor having as yet ascertained its certain foothold on the 
fntiir0, it was halting between two opinions, and hesitating how much 
twedyiiinoe or how little *to retreat. So<m the die was oast, and' the 
and of patriotic interest ob^ed. From that, moment, 
tin4'%i^'tl^ -a&es of the pseudo-Toryism of 1808-— 1836, and the 
Toryism of 1826—1846, rose again the fair form of the 
as it had first been created by Pitt, then i(» a 
by Canning, and now again iNBeterisd to 
rotorrection to'be pejfoctod'##«B|yr?ti^^ 


Thfs^*i^6tm ih^^<^ oontinuity, miming thrush the 

r 0*2 
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last century of our history, and connectingdits diversified and eventful 
incident, the pianoiples of parties, and the policies qf statesmen, with 
a chain of^ firm and indisputable cohesion. Pitt, Canning, Peel, and 
Bedconsfield We the names that will be perpetually associated with 
the rise, the progress, and the triumph of the genuine Conservatism. 

Ulfto this point, then, wc have seen that as regards Whiggism and 
Toryism, the Pompey and Caesar who erewhilc disputed the mastery 
of the world, both, if wo consider the original acceptation of the 
words, arc dead, buried, and very nearly forgotten. In so far as 
Whiggism can be said to survive, it has practically though not nomi- 
nally, become merged in Conservatism. Passing thence to Conser- 
vatism we haye seen that the term has a distinct and vital meaning, 
and represents a policy initiated a century ago, reappearing at 
intervals since, and at the present moment embraced by a powerful 
and united party. The meanings and histories of Ijibcralism and 
Radicalkim it docs not concern my present object to pursue. This 
much, however, may bo said in passing, that Liberalism, of which 
Lord Palmerston lias already been quoted as a type, is separated by a 
broad generic difference from Whiggism, and by almost as broad a 
-one from Radicalism, of whicib Mr. Gladstone is, if not the parent, 
-at any rate the patron, and of which Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps 
rightly regarded as the most characteristic exponent. There arc 
signs that Liberalism is losing strength, thougli at present it is 
professed by the bulk of what is called the Liberal party ; and that 
Radicalism, hitherto regarded as the creed of an insignifica.nt 
minority, is rapidly gaining ground. That Liberalism will approxi- 
mate more closely to Conservatism as time goes on is probable, but 
that it will become merged in it is for some tim^e unlikely. That 
Radicalism will move farther away from Con8crvati8m**’is certain, 
and that a junction between the two should ever bo effected is impos- 
sible. 

Quite recently, however, a now phenomenon has appeared upon the 
scene, and^ entered its name on the list of candidates for popular 
favour. This is the political theory that, in respect its principles, 
ihas been described as Dertiod*atic Toryism, or, in resp^t of the body 
which holds them, as a *Torj^ Democracy. These names are of veiy^ 
recent origin, for they had scarcely been heard of* anyhow they had 
not passed into general usage, before the oocurrence of an important 
by-election for Liverpool in December, 1882. On that occasion 
Mr- Forwood, the Conservative candidate, and leader of the party in 
the borough, stood upon the avowed platform of Democratic Toryism. 
He was defeated, and the Standard newspaper, in one of its most, cen- 
sorious articles, a^horitatively ascribed the rejection of the iQemo- 
cratic Tory^ the’ insincerity and consequent unpopulari^.<4 
cratic Toryism — a charge ’to which Mr. Forwood 
spirit in a monthly periodical. 
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Trao or falae^Democrt;tfo Toryism has at any rate not bsen snuffed 
out the disapprobation of the Standard or tho sneers of Badioal 
cii&s. On the contrary, it has gained in the number and influence 
of its adher^ts, and in its hold upon the multitude, ^o name now 
occupies a recognised place in our political vocabulary ; it has'been 
much talked about and written about — a good deal praised *and a 
good deal blamed on public platforms; and Conservative M.P.’s 
have been heard both to accept and to abjure the title. No doubt 
its legitimacy stands quite apart from its popularity, and the object 
we have primarily in view is to discover, not how many people, with 
either a fair or a feeble notion of what they mean, call themselves 
Bamocratic Tories or Tory Democrats, but whether there is such a 
form of belief : first, whether it is possible ; and secondly, whether, 
if possible, it is desirable. Its popularity has, however, this im- 
portance, and this connection mth our inquiry, that it proves i<^ to 
be a force which must be reckoned with even by those who adhere 
most closely to tho traditions of party nomenclature, or Vrho aw5 
the strictest Puritans in the matter of jiolitical terminology. 

Democratic Toryism involves a consideration of two points — ^thc 
relation of Democracy to Toryism, and the consequent relation of 
Toryism to Democracy. Clearly we must first come to an under- 
standing upon the nature of Democracy. In other words, before we 
can hope to find out whether Democracy and Toryism touch, and if 
so, where, we must realise what we mean when we speak of tho former 
as prevailing in England. 

Now, at first sight, there may seem to be no possibility of dispute 
about this. Democracy, I fancy that most people would reply, is a 
form of gqyemmflnt, the rule of the many, as opposed to oUgareby, 
the role of a few, and monarchy, the rule of pne. That is the answer, 
at any rate, that is given by M. Edmond Scherer, the critic whom 
we may describe as the Matthew Arnold of France, in his admirable 
essay on Democracy in that country. It is the answer given by the 
writer of an articlo on “ The Noture of Democracy,” in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Bevieu;} And that Democracy in many 
cases — at Athens, for instance, in the ol^ world, and in modem 
Swits^rlond — is % form of government, and nothing less, is undeniable. 
But that it is necessarijy or even commonly a form of government 
ca^l^pt Qierefore be inferred ; and when we use the word in ordinar)^ 
and particalaTly in ^relation to qur own country, I am 
i^fimid to tbiuk that we mean something much less definite or 
deflimble. Nor is the latitude of common phraseology our only 
ih/s a more elafstio application of the term, but we caimot,' in 
fact^ predicate it of the polity under wldch we exist. - For 
is the Britii^ Empire rol^P ‘ • 

it sdi^ a question should be capable of receiving 
O'] OlMrttrty Oct«i 1884. 
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laoio ibtm one aiutK^r, an 4 those of a cqtffecadictory natui^. ’ ’Tet io 
it is. Tho sehoolhoy, confiding in exteinal eridm^/ and' ial^^ 
that <vhioh offers itsdf first, will probably answer, By a 
for he has not y^ learnt the meaning of constitutional fiction^ 'and 
is daSizled by the traditions of crown and sceptre. The Badical, on 
thd ol&er himd, who philosophises, and derides the shadow se long as 
ho can grasp what he thinks is the substance, wilt triumphantly reply, 
“By. a JDemocracy;” and will perhaps seize the opportuniiy .-fo 
expatiate upon the sovereign mind and will of the people. And so 
generally has his assertion been accepted, and so little atteifipt has 
been made to examine its foundations, that we appear almost to be 
straining after a paradox, if we venture upon a denial of its truth. 
But is it not the fact — ^which any one who runs may read — ^that the 
British Empire is ruled neither by a monarchy, though it has a 
mqnarch, nor by a democracy, though it has a Demos; but, however 
surprising it may seem, by that second most abused of all forms of 
government, viz., an oligarchy, with occasional and increasingly 
frequent relapses'^ into that which is the most abused of all, viz., the 
tyranny of the individual ? 

Historians are in the habit of pointing to party government as the 
chief and most admirable product, in this country, of the period since 
the Great Revolution. But party government, under the influence 
of a steady and, as yet, unexhausted process of contraction, has 
•shrunk into Cabinet govenunent ; or government not by one party 


over the heads of another, but by a small section of that parly which 
is in a majority, over the heads not merely of the minority, 'but also 
of its own followers who /;onstituto the majority. The Cabinet not 
only construct, introduce, and carry through; Icgiriation in the 
interests of self-preservation, which appears to be the law ^ their 
existence, they think fit to override tdl opposition, and, ^ malring 
any question they plqase one vital to themselves, they im])08e the.'nrill 
of a small and autocratic oligarchy upon the entire nation. ' Kay, 
more, the very arrangement between the two parties in the Stale, 
which the recent differences about the FroncMse Bill* were. adfiuciBd, 
and the scheme of Redistjpbution framed, so far front being 
tore from these lines, was a developmmit of theiq, never pr^initly 


dreamt of. For instead of government by ^ oligaTchyr<^n:^tihg 
<-of a committee chosen from one party alone, it was governnnMtil^ an 
oligarchy consisting of two commitfees chosen from the 
anXtlma in this reepeefmore thoroughly oligarohic in prine^p^^wiii^ 
it Was the imposition not of a single despotic wiU upon!lw^'^P|^ 
parties, whb might conocavably combine to frustrate 
the Talm|g^d^ui^'$ht ^ a .twp^d, will 'aEs^^y, 


sible ' any attitade' of’ alfl^ 




country where public optnhmris 'sh^^ to be iind Wh^*'^ 




phautaai^l the people, is reported to i^de; so 

any geawne . means by which tax anthfwiloe^o'oi 
^•;aitiipal voioe may 1» obtained, we observe only a mmyiiOTof 
amal) ^ots of dictator^ and unsorupulons wire puUefs, each fnuned 
as ii^bselyas possible upon the oligarchic model, and under tlx% guise 
the oatums arrogating the functions of a hml Cabinet. Sinally, 
anch deviations from the oligarchic principle as inay from time to 
iime occur are in the direction, not of multiplying the depositones of 
l^er or of expansion into a democratic form of government, but 
mther in the opposite direction of centralisation, and of conewtmting 
the sovereign power in the hands of an individual. The influence of 
oratory upon the masses, the effect of a strong personality upon an 
impressionahle and only haU-eduQated electorate, the wide oirculation 
of reported debates and speeches, the facilities of locomotibn^ which 
carry great speakers to every comer of the kingdom and great 
audiendes to listen to them, the glare of publicity shed roupd the*life 
of public men by the emulous arts of the press scribbler, the photo* 
grapher, and the caricaturist, even the system •of advertisement 
openly practised by some eminent statesmen themselves — all combine 
to elevate the man above the mob, and to reproduce in modem Eng- 
land that type of character which, in ancient Athens, presented the 
opposite extremes of Pericles the patriot and Cleon the demagogue, and 
that form of government which only fell short of tyranny in being 
hypothetically hosed u^u popular consent and constitutional order. 

If, then, Democracy in England is not a form of govorament, what 
.is it ? The elucidation of tho character of that which is our real ‘ 


iotm of government has already supplied us with an answer. For 
in proportion a«f in 'a .highly developed and constitutional State we 
o|)torve {he ruling power to be centred in an oligarchy or an indi- 
niiddtofl 0^ absolute monarchy and Oriental sdtanism arc, 

of CfQurdb, excluded, inasmuch as they fldbng to a different genus of 
States), so we may suspect that tho underlying forces are democratic 
in ohiHwetm:. Delegation of power is the distinguishing, mark of a 
Democrat^. «An oHgarchioal or a Periclcan form of government 
, i^wna.a democratic state of society, 'and wields a sceptre conferred 


of the multitude. The Cabinfit rules the Badiofxl Party 
of 'Commons, and Mr. Gladstone rules the Cabinet ; but 
Party owM its presence there to the votes of some million 
' mifrancbised citizens, snjqposed to he holdmg a trust for 

their unenfranchised countrymen. They have given, 
ilj^l^ieai^^take away. Here is the eonnecting link hetwe^ .the 
bwoin lies the influence of .the Brit^^|^o- 
toey may herdnped ei^ 
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When, therefore, De Tocqueville says tliat the progress of Demo- 
cracy is ''the most uniform, the most ancient, and the ihost permanwt 
tendency to be found in history,” he is obviously employing the word, 
in so far as it refers to politics, in the sense with which I have 
creditjod it. For it is manifestly true that the march of civilisation 
has been attended by a widening of the influence exercised by people/si 
upon their goveimrients, whether the latter be despotic or popular in 
form. The new German Empire rests on a very diflferent basis 
to the old German or Holy Roman Empire. The subjects of 
Alfonso XII. would hardly exchange their position with those of 
Philip II. If, on ihc other hand, l)c Tocqueville had meant by 
Democracy a^form of government, he would have been publishing the 
most evident fallacy. For so far fjrom the progress of governments 
being in a democratic, it has been, on the contrary, in a monarchical 
direction. Republics have in many cases given way to monarchies 
{e,(/. the l^nglish Commonwealth and the Dutch Republic) ; but with 
the exception of America, which from the peculiar conditions of its 
history and situation stands quite apart., and of France, upon which 
no sane man would base an argument, no monarchies have been 
replaced by republics. 

Democracy in England being then a name for the action of the 
public mind upon its rulers — and here we may notice in passing 
(1) that the wider the scale of enfranchisement adopted the more 
real becomes that action, so that each fresh reduction of the franchise 
is justly held to be synonymous with an impulse given to democratic 
forces ; but (2) that the present powder of democracy in England is 
greatly exaggerated, owing to the deceitful tactics of the oligarchs 
Ixdore mentioned, who in orAer to retain their .popularity throughout 
and their position at the end of their term of ofiBce, affect 'to receive 
orders from the very peojplo to whom they are in reality communi- 
cating them — ^it is clear that Democracy is brought into Constant 
relations with Toryism, and that in the case of a Conservative Govern- 
ment being returned to power at a general election, a Tory Demo- 
cracy is not merely a phrase but a fact. It might further be shown 
that, even with a greatly extended electorate, such a contingency is 
at intervals extremely likely to recur. I will not say that the British 
public at the present time is decidedly Consenhitive, Ibecause, though 
I may think so, I have no means of proving 'it ; but I do say it at 
all times of the British character. And that, disguste<f iriith the 
broken pledges of those w'ho, promising to lead them into a land flow- 
ing with xnilk and honey, have abandoned them in a howling wilder- 
ness, and in obedience to the instincts of patriotism, of nation^ pride, 
and of love for religion, order, and constitutional freedom, which 'aifo 
the birth}^ht df sf>irited but dignified people, t|ie British 
will, from time to time, presdht a fmthful reflex of Britid^^chiE^c^ 
ivc may accept as edriain. " 
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The Conservative Partyimay one© have ‘^dished*' the Whigs, to 
adopt the plutise enshi^ined in our political vernacular, but it is 
impossible for them ever really to dish ’’ the Radicals ; and tghy P 
Because each successive forward move that they make edn be foUow^ed 
by a bigger stride on the part of their opponents, and because each 
principle abandoned means the loss of so much vantage groimcl’from 
which to conduct the struggle in future. What could be worse 
either for Conservatives or for the country than that legislation by 
auctipn should become the prevailing rule, the prize bid for being 
the possession' of office,, and the highest bidder being the successful 
candidate? Political a(;robatism is a sj)eetaclc quite sufficiently 
familiar without the need of amateurs entering the areiia^ and vicing 
with the old professors ^of the tight rope and trapeze. A graver 
reproach cannot bo directed against a Conservative than hint that 
he is a Radical in disguise. Political opportunism is the curse of^ a 
democratic ora. j 

I would not be thought to have suggested in these remarks that 
Conservalism should strip itself of anything but what is adventitious 
tx) its real character or an impediment to the prosecution of its central 
aim. The principles of Conservatism have not varied since the days 
of Pitt or Conning: for principle soars above circumstances, and 
looks down upon time. Tiiiio and circumstance will mould a policy, 
but the grit of which principle is formed is hard as adamant, and is 
not to be impaired by length of the one or force of the other. There 
arc four groups of interests, covering the entire field of politics, upon 
each of which the Conservative Party holds, and must continue to 
hold, opinions, whose sacred and essential nature has justly elevated 
them into the suQjarioF grade of principles. These groups, which we 
are in the habit of personifying, though they involve in some cases 
more or less abstract conceptions, are the State, the Church, the 
Empire, and the People. In each of these departments it will bo 
found that the opinions held by Conservatives are those very opinions 
by which they are distinguished from Radicals, and which may 
therefore be dei^ribed as the differentia of Conservatism. 1 have not 
space to do more than briefly allude to thorn. . ^ 

In the sphere of the State, the defence of the institutions of the 
county has long been recognised as the corner-stone of the Conserva- 
tiyceii^. It is intcrcsftng to compare the w^ords in which this truth.. 
waA'fnforc^ by Disraeli at two periods of his life, sometimes accused 
of pre^enti^g features of wide divergence. In 1866, when not yet in 
Parlia^^t, he wrote : — The Tory Tarty supports the institutions 
of t^ ceuntry^ because they have ^n establiidied for the oonmnon 
go(i^ they secure the equality of cml rights, wfilun^ 

wlu^'^o can bo free, and bas^ upon which prineipl^ 

eveify bh fiiet a democracy and ^ 1867, wheiile^er 

A' ^ VbdScaUon of thsEnglish Constitiition.'* 
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of tbe House of Oommoas, and witlun six months of heo(HQing Piime 
Minister, he said : — "The Tory Party is nothing unless it represent 
and jtphol^ the institutions of the country. For what are they P They 
are entirely m theory, and ought to bo entirely in prance, the 
embodiment of the national necessities, and the only secttrity for 
popullcr privileges.” * The institutions which Conservatism is thus 
pledged to uphold are — the Crown, as the apex and safeguard of our 
constitution ; the House of Lords, as a second chamber possessing the 
independence to act honestly, and the power to act effectually, in the 
revision of laws, the defence of imperilled interests, and the preven- 
tion of revolution : and the two remaining estates of the realm, each 
discharging its due functions, and preserving the equipose of the 
whole. A further institution of which Conservatism is rightly con- 
sidered the champion, is that of property, making thereby no exclueiTe 
cl{dm for landed in preference to other interests, for property is both 
real and'personal, but protesting against the invasion of those rights 
which property confers, and States have always recognised, and resist- 
ing the attempts which aro made by extremists of the opposite party 
to augment the already excessive burdens laid upon property in land. 
I am aware that Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a recent lecture delivered 
in America, and since published in this country, makes delicate fun, as 
is his wont, of the notion that States are saved by institutions, and lays 
stress on what ho conceives to be the opposite truth, that their salva- 
tion is dependent upon their study of uhat is noble and pure, in the 
words of Scripture upon their “loving righteousness and hatmg 
iniquity.” The answer to his criticism is a very simple one. It is 
partly because they regard the institutions of this country os an 
expression of that which is noble in theory andsousd in practice, and 
partly because they sec in their maintenance the best security for Hie 
national pursuit of righteousness and avoidance of iniquity, that 
Conservatives make this principle, as I have said, the oonUbr-atone of 
their creed. In the sphere of the Church, Conservatism will oontinue 
to support the establishment, on the ground that the c(mneotion 
between Church and State lends stability to the Chuwih, and sanctity 
to the State, and that its dis^ution would involve the weakeming of 
the one and the demoralisation of the other. ^ 

: In Imperial politics. Conservative principle asserts the superiority 
««of Briti^ interests, and vindicates the claims of national honour. To 
preserve the empire in its integrity, it insists upon thot^iHKmsiQn of 
adequate military and naval establishments at homo toA abroa^o -find 
by being prepored for war, fomiHiea the surest guaranteea^loir |ho 
oontinutnioe of peace. In order BtOl farther to sireili|{ftli!% tho 
Imperial union, it^hdvocates a closer rdhiti<9iBhip wit^ the fxA 
widely soattmtad units, and espemses the <»ase oi^ eolwM fedmiHaki. 

Touehing the people ill would-be unfair to 

(1) In a spMcli at iha lifanslotl Houae^ Aug. 13, 1367. 
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upon Ute gmeni ■pTixidph*o{ the vdfere of the natioii, inumooh as 
sH pasrti^ ara agi^ in pointing to that as the end of their poUtioal 
action, &<nigh some oftiim adopt a very peculiar method of am^ng 
at it. But there is a particular sense m which the Ooinsorvatism 
the fdtore must tmdertake the cause of the people, the ciroumsthnoes 
being of a charaotor that have never before arisen in our hiBto]fjr,*and 
that impose a dufy upon Conservatism* which it would bo both ill* 
advised and disloyal to itself wore it to refuse. To Conservatism all 
thoughtful men must henceforward look to provide a rampart against 
the spread of Socialism in this country, li’o other party can respond 
to the call, for the Liberals are already fatally compromised by the 
passing of such measures as the Irish Land Act, and *the Badioals 
have not clean hands, being in many cases in open league with the 
Socialists. No more curious instance, indeed, of the turn of fortune's 
wheel could be adduced than the fact that while the Badicals of ,the 
last generation were the most uncompromising advocates of Zaissez 
faire, those of this are its bitterest opponents, or that tho cause of 
civil liberty is now in danger from those who were once* its doughtiest 
champions, viz. the Liberal Party. It is not against State interfm^nce 
pet' te any more than it is in favour of Laksez faire fter se, that Con- 
servatism must take its stand. The doctrine of private enterprise 
may easily be pushed to extremes ; but that is not the meaning of 
individual freedom. The necessity for Government intervention may 
often be proved, but that is no justification for socialism. Half the 
measures commonly described as socialistic, such as tho Sanitary, 
Education, Adulteration, and Factory Acts, arc only socialistic in tho 
means they employ, not in the end at which they aim. Socialism 
proper mogns the interference of the legislature with tho object of 
artifidally redistributing wealth, and equalising the mattirisd con- 
dition of all classes in the community. But the above measures were 
excused, and rightly so, on tho grounds 6f justice or of public expe- 
diency, and are, therefore, deficient in tho main requisite of the 
Socialist school. It is against what I have called Socialism proper, 
best knovm as yet in England bj the proposal for the nationalisation 
of the land, but larking in every comer and protruding its repul- 
sive features, through every chink, that Conservatism must array all 
its energies. There is,a borderland of debatable territory lyetwecn 
the ^bnntimrs of individual liberty and of State control, and the 
neutral zone is now committed to the Conservative pa:^. 
Bpen th^ it depends to save the British Democracy from nuhing 
ints’ ths 'awre which the Socialists arc spreading for it, when tb^ 
intervention as the speediest and most drastic remedy lor 
aQ 'Ivipiid ^poSitioai Bl, and to cherish that ^rit of self-hc^ 'tiilat 
itiaivtibn^ character, and that heritage of penesSal 
been among the most effirient causes of Boland's 
greatness. Gsoboe K. Cubzon. 
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III.— JONAH, 

We are all of us familiar with a noteworthy episode in the career 
of the most celebrated of the minor Prophets. But the very fan^- 
arity^'of the incident with which Jonah has come to be peculiarly 
associated bus, perhaps, tended to obscure, at least in the cose . of 
superficial observers, other facts and features in the history of this 
particular seer, which are not altogether undeserving of considera- 
tion. And perhaps the lesson (especially appropriate to a generation 
like the present) to be derived from the ' unique experiences of the 
Prophet, muy be inculcated in a manner more accordant with the 
Homiletics of our own day, if the character of the individual as well as 
the most striking cii'cumstanccs of his life are included in a general 
and comprehensive survey. 

There'eon be no doubt that Jpnah enjoyed the reputation of ^boiug 
tho most eloquent man of his day. Otherwise he voould hardly have 
been selected for a pilgrimage of passion which was to stir the 
feelings and change the convictions of a great and civilised nation. 
Moreover, like many if not all illustrious orators, he was an egotist, 
perhaps it may be admitted an irritable egotist. To him tho reputa- 
tion of his oratory, the public acceptance of his divine mission — ^nay, 
even tho enjoyment of the ephemeral distraction by which, he hoped 
to shut out the light of day and the common lot of man, was more 
precious than the lives of hundreds of thousands of his fellow-orea- 
tmes, or the maintenance pf the greatest Empire of the world. But 
in spite of these well-marked and distinguishing charactcristicB, which 
ipdecd are such as have earned the love and 'confidence iq., other ages 
of many millions of human beings, it is impossible to deny that the 
son of Amittoi hod his weaker side. No one has a right to question his 
personal daring; indeed, we all know that the sting of disappointment or 
what is colled the courage of despair could stimulate bim to the exhi- 
bition of even a reckless disregard of personal safety. Yet, however 
remarkable may have been the hardihood which he could muster in 
such exceptional circumstances, it is no less true that when p^ed 
upon to discharge a distasteful but none the less indiq>ensable duty, 
he could shrink from it with a pusillanimity that was almost if not 
«^uite fatuous, and a perversity that 'was altogether imbecile. 

The great* soldier-statesman who probably did mo^^to rescue 
Home from her death-grapple with Hannibal than evm the 'most 
showy of his successors, is ]^own to have saved his coi;h^ by a 
policy of delay. But we con hardly imagine Fabius, when apppint^ 
to the supreme command against the Ca]^agiman invi^9, 
refuge on board a ship of ^arshi^i as a means of a'vertmg'^^||8ioh 
'with the enemy. A Fabian polioy, as conceived Its aui^hw^ con- 
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sisted rather in a series of stra^gic moTements, of which the set 
puipose was to embarrass enemy while avoiding a pitched battle, 
than to embarrass his own country by a perpetually-reiterated uncer- 
tainty aS' to whether ho meant to fight or not. Uiiits ftomo *n^'a 
eUnctando regtituit rem. * 

But the delays which saved the Homan Republic were n^C the 
exhibitions of a wretched inability to arrive at a resolution or the 
desperate struggles of a confused will to escape the responsibility of 
action. No Roman general could have conceived the possibility, 
oven if he had not a very sufficient reason to dread the consequences 
of shirking his duty : but our Hebrew propliet, confronted as he was 
by a more perilous mission than that of oucountcring the victor of 
Cannae, may perhaps seek on excuse in that emotional temperament 
which has always accompamed genius, when he endeavoured .to 
escape from his manifest destiny by the simple expedient of de- 
clining to recognise it. • 

The world around us, perhaps oven the limited continent of Europe, 
may even now afford us examples of military politicians, who, with a 
particular object in view, have been content to await the fulfilment 
of their desires through months and years of patient expectancy. 
But in these happy islands the soldier, for the time at least, has been 
reduced to a subordinate part ; the statesman is as obsolete as the 
dodo. It is our blessed lot to be governed by prophets, and every 
six or seven years to derive a fresh impulse to our national policy 
from the inspired ravings of the latest favourite of the crowd. The 
hero as prophet was, according to the late Mr. Carlyle, one of ^he 
loftiest types of humanity So much at least of his teaching wo have 
been prompt to joealwc,^ and every Mokahna wlio appears among us 
'finds as nfiuiy satellites among the instructors of public opinion as 
ever loitered in Ahab’s groves or fed at Jewbcl’s table. Manhood 
has come 4o be no better than barbarism ^in our eyes. Statecraft is 
an abomination, odious os the machinations of those who achieved 
Peace with Honour. We are ruled as we deserve by the prophets ; 
but, alas ! when our prophets refuse to prophesy, what can We do 
then ? * • 

Some such sentiment, or at least some mqptal process more or loss 
fiVin to it, has pefhaps, however dimly, forced itself into recognition 
under the stress of circvoastanccs which have reduced even the present 
pmnicr, nat indeed to silence, .but to those laborious exercises iiT 
amh^g^n^^raseology which the sterner critics of an earlier period 
were wont to stigmatise as deliberate equivocation So long as the 
pw ^fi fa cw .prophesy at aU, and perhaps even more easily when they 
the priests of our new morality con bear by 
th^ metoib Ahd the people, as ever, love to haVe it, so. Buttiidien 
thV idmnb^ or ci^ble cfily of a«soH; of m^bUng provliri- 
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cation, OTcn'-the most ontdulbtH of mdbs' a diffiodty m. simakiting 
enthusiasm* - When Jpnah, m his ave^on to make's ptaetlollatndy 
of the, geography of Central Asia, {n^terred to take rofiigo' i^^any 
vessel which woidd carry him in an opposite direction it is hard itor 
evea.the staunchest adherents to prate ihout cither his loftfar rthn^bttd 
of pohlio duty or his superb sdf-eonfidKiJce. In the days 
of Judah the enterprising Mr. Cook had not yet patented his system 
of water oonveyance in Egypt, or else our prophet, who was evidently 
not a veiy good sailor, would doubtless have preferred a»trip 
Kile to that more adventurous expedition in which he unfortunately 
engaged. The Pharaohs were perhaps not quite so sympathetic to 
subject peoples rightly struggling to be free as those who have more 
recently directed the policy of Egypt. Yet it can hardly be denied 
that the unfortunate sovereign, who for so many centuries has slept 
beneath the waters of the Red Sea, could hardly have gratified a g^ut 
foi^ vengeance more effectually than wo have, seen it achieved by 
modem philanthropy at El Teb and Tomanieb. Still the prophet 
even in those days might have found in the antiquities of tho. Upper 
Kile problems as interesting, distractions as powerful, as those which 
the archaeology of the Hittite empire has provided for the politicians 
of our own time. And the only reason why we do not regret that 
Jonah had not the opportunity of voyaging to the Isle of Meroe, is that 
if pitched overboard in such a case he might have foimd the jaws of 
a crocodile somewhat less accommodating thnn those of the obliging 
wfiale. 

There was, of course, always a party in Palestine which regarded 
the discomfiture of ,The Groat Sing as a primary article of their 
national patriotism. Just as the Hellenic communities which a few 
centuries later had to bear the brunt of encroaching barlhiism, the . 
Jingoes of Judea, were Wont to uplift their ineffectual protest agamst 


foreign aggression and domestic degradation. We are justified in 
supposing fhat a period when eloquence could not yet find an ad.ver>> 
Using medium in a provincial press, Jonah must have made his mark 
by the merits of his own rhetoric as a great popular orator.' . But it- 
is plain from his conduct that he had no heart fox deaonm&g’tihe 
enemies of his country, ulthough as soon as his pendhal van^^hkd 
become involved in the controversy the sacrifice W heoatbs^ of 
human lives appeared indispepsable when‘s weighed in thb tpde 
against the smallest disparagement of his divine missicm^We'haTe 
no means of knowing whether Kahum or Obadiah, or .an^^Pphr hialer 


of opinion at Uxot time, seemed likely to be designated for 
of Kinev^ in the event of persistent recaldtranoe 
Jonah, but it is evidmit that his temporary seclusion 
belly, at a 'distanod irom post-Offtoes and :&e 
inspired the imGfhet a^<i£tetMmi(i^ti(m not tb 
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of Itoweviff dutwtefol its duties night heonhe th his pecu- 

liar fenpersmlut. • 

It urould he ahsonlto pretend that the crisis through which wo are 
now pilwsiTig has not a certain resemblance, at least in Ame oi its 
feature to this Hebrew archetjrpe. From the first days to '({liioh 
hiatorycan caifcy hack our knowledge of political society, the 
world has been familiar with the shadow of an Eastern despotism, or 
perdiance of soma almost divine figure from the North which, while 
stifling the ancient autonomies of Asia has used the power thu^ 
obtained to threaten the liberties of the more civilised races of the 
West. There were two opinions, as we know, at Athens concerning 
the mission and the objects of the Persiou Empire. There were 
Mediaers in the days of Themistoclcs, just as there are Bussophobists 
to be found in Fall Mall. *And we may be sure that tho civilising 
e:Sects of Oambyscs’ Egyptian conquest found quite as ardent advo- 
cates in the groves of Academe as the multiple control can shovT in , 
the present House of Commons. There have always been men who 
believe that th<w own country and their own countrymen must nec(‘s- 
sarily be in the wrong ; and those have generally been at the same 
time politicians who believed that they must necessarily be in the 
right. It ia<of course one of the essential characteristics of liberty 
that it tolerates those to whom liberty is in itself an offence. And it 
has generally been one of the notes of a robust patriotism that it has 
aspired to preserve national unity so long at least as it was possible 
to ignore anti-national sentiments. But there is, as experience warns 
tis, a limit to this sort of toleration. The irresistible tempest which 
brings with it the dissolution of a parliament or^of a riiip’s company, 
the destruction o^a ucssel or of a political party, is not to be ovad^ 
by any artiof mortal man. Then comes the pinch. In the hour oi 
supreme anxiety, what profits it to chatter idmut universal brother- 
hood, or to reprehend the brutal instinct « of self-preservation ? Tlic 
subtlest logician who ever seduced his own conscience, or perverted 
the judgment of his fellow-countrymen to tho betrayal of public duly, 
fails to persuade his audience, or even himself, at the moment when 
the angry wav^s arc yawning to receive the self-convicted author of 
(he oommon danger. Nor is it reasonable tp anticipate that the good 
offices iff the whde would always be forthcoming. As we all Imow 
Iklphinoa hakma ^niminea me^or, and there is no doubt, if we 
mj^Jt|dm|||||||m recent events, tlpit the gullet of our Britich leviathan 
can h« to swallow more than any other animal organism 

But he is rash indeed who, because he has <moe been 
saycdLhxnn the shfoke of fate by any such providential intaporitum 
wc^;<^ ugaitt te leap overboard during foul weather wi^’ (he 
repeating an unmerited escape. * . 

|l irlpi Be apjpent ilf t, as far as it is pdisibie tk> loesoast 
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anything of the pix^hle action of a man <pcposod for seoond time 
to tempestuous weaither, such as may when first encountered have 
prompt recourse even to the happy despatch, #0 can hardly expect 
a vofuntai^’ repetitiem df the policy of self-effacement. If, however, 
we are right in supposing that Jonah in the first instance was merely 
the i]),terpreter, as a great orator should be, of the sentiments of his 
compagnom de voyage, it is hot altogether unlikely that a similar or 
even greater stress of danger and difRculty may suggest again the 
same course of action without waiting to see their convictions formu- 
lated or adopted by the person eapeciially interested in the matter. In 
spite of all that scientific inquiry has done for us in progressive 
ethics and exact physiology, there yet lingers in the minds oven of 
highly dev^ojMMl politicians, something of the old superstition, that 
Nemesis can be propitiated by the sacrifice of a scapegoat. Iherc 
were men on board that ship of Tarshish who wore probably quite o.s 
indifferent to the fate of Nineveh and to the prestige of the little 
Hebrew {kingdom, as the rccroan't prophet had proved himself to be. 
Yet their compli^jity with his opinions did not inspire any scruples on 
their part as soon as self-preserv'ation demanded his overthrow. The 
very men whf) had eagerly coraijetod for the honour of carrying his 
luggage when he came on boarrl, who had striven to* recommend 
themselves to his notice by their emulation to become the bearers of 
the prayer-rug and rolls of manuscript which formed his scanty bag- 
gage, wore doubtless the first and foremost to heave into the deep a 
comrade whose unfortunate choice of the wrong destination seemed 
likely to involve them in a common ruin. They did not anticipate, 
they hod no reason to cxix>ct, us the luckless passenger disappeared 
among the furious billows, that by any pq^R>lo< ^neans he would 
emerge again upon ierra fimia. They thought they had" sqen the 
last of him as he vanished into the deep to which they had consigned 
him ; and each of them doubtless blessed his stars and thanked his 
own particular idol for a good riddance of bad rubbish. 

If there should be among us a public man who has, like Jonah, 
already once experienced the horrors of abandonment by his com- 
rades ; if wo think that we can point at any person in a position of 
responsibility, upon whom the lessons of one ostracism have been 
thrown away, we should hardly, as reasonable men, look to the indi- 
vidual so peculiarly circumstanced to repeat the initiative in his own 
Overthrow. But none the less apparent may be the he^)|||||k of such 
an expiation. It may even be possible that the sdf-wfflsi^er may, 
du^g the most critical moment, affect an inclination to ' cover his 
retreat by a show of indignation against Nineveh and tho 
A projdiet who has Jhad once to choose between the unaso^jtaa^ 
depths of the stofmy soa tmd not extremely exhilaiating 
dedicated to the study of thO inner ^e of the leviathan, 
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(Kmaent again to take lat^. plunge. J9e will be ready^ to pabn 
himself off .uplInlusdiiBtriuftied messtuates os the beau ideal cd cnrthodox 
patriot!^. Jmit as Mr. Jeffrey foresaw that Kapoleon would **beat 
the Prosstans and eat the Bussians/’ so would the Edinburgh prbphet 
of our own day train his tongue to vaticinations of enterprises at least 
as adventarous, if by so doing he ooidd persuade anybody that he had 
not sought to evade his duty and his destiny. See how the wp is 
rocking ; it would seem as if the helmsman, superior to all the warn- 
ings of experience, and relying solely upon the recognised rectitude 
of his own almost perfect character, h^ steered his vessel into the 
very heart of a cyclone. From every quarter in turn tire tempest 
bursts upon us with continually increasing fury. The charts which 
earlier mariners used to study have all been consigned td the bonfire 
which celebrated the advent of a diorc heroic theory of seamanship. 
The stupid 61d sea-dogs who tried to keep their craft off the breakers, 
the exploded empirics who strove to tack about when they encountered 
an unfavourable win J— all these are out of date. Just about'the time 
when political economy was banished to Saturn, the art of political 
navigation retired to the more congenial atmosphere of Neptune. Our 
new dispensation prescribes as one of its cardinal prinaiples, that as 
soon as you encounter an adverse gale you should set every sail, and 
let the ship drive as near the vortex as chance'may take her. The 
ship’s company who signed articles embodying a^recognition of these 
novel doctrines, and some of whom displayed a somewhat offensive 
attitude in their vindication before they came on board, stand aghast 
as they eontemplate the course of their vessel. The bullies of 
yesterday are the meek apologists of to-day; and the gasconading 
vaunts of those who ^cre to introduce a n^w era*of tho gubernatorial 
science with wonffaccs and drooping jaws are unable to disguise their 
terror. *Look at that burly bargee whose tongue, if he had been bom 
in Britain^ would have made him the bugbear of the 0am, and whose 
command of popular invective might have raised him even to rank 
as the Brutus of Billingsgate,^ his bawling utterance is hushed, his 
hoarse diuckle has become inaudible : with pallid lips and downcast 
brow he staggers over the deck without, heart enough in his body to 
take his tmm at the capstan or even to ^ent a coarse expletive. 
Observe the remainder of the crew. Here is one who has reached 
that stage of despondency at which relief from anxiety can only be 
obiaii^hy,^auainlant8 which fail to cheer even while Aey inebriater 
Here is tlm^^p’s purser but now so glib, so fusible, and so san- 
guine, beginning to balance in his mind whether it may not be better 
all to go to thflbottmn together than to have to explaintohis owndto 

(lFSi|iiiii:«bBrataa it in Nus i^nntry a name derived ftoi^ eaitem 
naaiW{,.;^E|iiBi|||at!^.ae tifaryhoiy knows, owes its nra^ilstion to iMOlnni, 

voit. ixXTtt, ’iu..- , ' - ■ X X # 
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tile state of the ship’s fMKSoaiits. There is the pert oshin hoy, 'whose 
impudence seemed equ^ to any, occasion,' straining Ida glam in the 
vain h(q>e of disrovering a passing aail or friendly haven. ' 
fkhet^ hiinseLt is lashed to the wheel, in which awkwurd ponnw a 
hap^y stoicism enables him to distract his mind by the study of the 
latest of papyrus recording, -with hieroglyphic art, the most thrilling 
episoSes in the history of the Hittite empire ; he has pre^rved for 
lighter reading a rare copy of the memoirs of the prophetess Hul^h, 
recently brought out by a novice in that college of which she was 
such a distinguished ornament. One ancient mariner is singing ' 
psalms. One or two of the younger members of the party find an 
imperfect consolation in subdued blasphemy, but all 'seem equally 
powerless tb avert the impending ruin. 

In a situation so profoundly discouraging any suggestion would be 
welcome from whatever quarter it proceeded. And it is probable 
that if the seer would even now afFord the last and best test of his 
iuspiratibn by volunteering to go overboard, the experiment would, 
perhaps sadly, but still unflinchingly be adopted. The billingsgate 
champion looks as if ho had secreted about his bulky person some- 
thing which may either be a life buoy for the preservation of his own 
precious existence, or a coil of rope which would come in useful to 
bmd hand and foot any living article of jetsam by which it may be 
proposed to lighten the ship. But, as has been said, such a sugges- 
tion is not now to be expected from a ■willing victim. There is no 
Curtius in this crew', nor much of that which Ourtius typified. Tot 
oven the cabin-boy is beginning to perceive that if the ship’s head is 
to bo put about at this ciitical moment, it is necessary at once and 
for over to part edmpany with the egotistical enthusiast who has 
involved thorn in this catastrophe. If Zion is to' be preserved, the 
armies of Nineveh must be arrested. Here is the man on whom was 
imposed the duty, 'with whom rests the power, of striking a blow at 
that empire ■which shall result, if not in its actual overthrow, at leart 
in its humiliation. This duty he declines, this power he prefers to 
trifle with. How is the master of so many legions to beljeve in the 
spirit and the devotion of thq little State which stands forward as the 
Wwark of freedom oqd purity, when the man who ttas only to 
speak to shake to its foundations his vast but heterogeneons mninre, 
has turned bis bock upon his dufy and clinga.to any distraction which 
'may obscure from his own eyes if not from tiiose of others the awful 
responsilnlity of the position to which he has bemi called P 

'When the gale began it was.frmn the south-east; thence, hnr it 
tififteddue east, and s^ewhat northerly; here it is fippm <dd 
quarter, with rome^appaient inclination to come next tenth. 

And wtith .eve^.c^eage it Idows harder.* A better GreWsM^j^^ 
pard(»ied if th^ began t(xsiagge| and to be at their wi^s l^i^ it 
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WM all -mry ;Nell w]u9i the ahouting crowd on the quay at lyre 
acolfdiaed a voyage undertaken in a spitit so heroio and under 
aTH|aoea so sainlly. If ever an enterpriso had a right to 1]e ngprded 
as a new departure, this deserved to bo so regarded. *But now that 
the hurricane has overtaken them, and the tempestuous waves threaten 
every moment to mxgulf the luckless craft, it would appear that they 
have no Paul as a passenger, but a very different sort of Fakir. Is 
it worth while, everybody begins to think, at once to imperil further 
the merchandise, the ship, and the ship's eompany, when to per* 
severe in their present course is merely a futile attempt to evade the 
paitaoular destiny which a slippery fanatic is beeking to shun P If 
we can but free ourselves from this incubus wo may not, indeed, 
escape the tempest, but at least wo shall have the melancholy satis- 
faction of having dissociated ourselves from any fellowship with ono 
whom Nemesis has clearly marked down. And if we arc all to go to 
the bottom, lot us at least, before our final submersion, separate our- 
selves from one whose petrrlant caprice has been the cause of our 
undoing. It is not for us to pry into the mysteries of the deep, or 
to bpcculate upon what transformation into something new or strange 
this Protean personage may have to undergo when he has suffered 
the sea-change which wo contemplate for Irim. He is not easy to 
oatidi, when ho tries to baffle pursuit : ho wiirnever be at a loss for 
arguments, the subtlety of which would perplex the purpose and 
embarrass the action of those who endear our to hold or bind him. 
But none the less, a little resolution, a few raomouts only of firmness 
and fortitude, a tight grip and an unhesitating effort, and we shall 
have relieved ourselves from any further, complicity with those who 
feebly and fatuously fight against fate. <Arc there still among these 
panic-striven sailors any with heads clear enough to ap^rly, before it 
is too late, this simple method of lightening our vessel P If there 
are not, they deserve to share the doom which self-will provokes, and 
equivocation is at last unable to elude. 

' An Enoi48H Tory- 
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TwENTY-ftEVEN years have now elapsed since the passing of the 
Divorce Act by Lord Palmcrslon^s Government. The Court of 
Probate and Divorce has become in the interval, one of the permanent 
institutions of this country. It has been presided over by several 
eminent judges, and its decisions have lined and furrowed the features 
of not a few of our English homes. It may not be amiss if I pi-esent 
the public with a general idea of the anticipations which the 
measure aroused in the Parliament of 1857. I may further endeavour 
to show how the hopes and fears which then prevailed have been 
realised, and to estimate the character of the change which the 
passing of tliis Act has impressed on our social institutions to-day. 
Finally, I will attempt to point out the many injustices which have 
been in operation, notably on women, during the last quarter of a 
century, and 1 may perhaps venture to suggest a class of amendments 
that must inevitably be introduced into the procedure of the Divorce 
Court in order to mitigate the evils which imperfect legislation has 
entailed. 

Almost every possible aspe('t of this great social question was 
debated during the course of the contest over the measure. The great 
adversaries and uncompromising opponents of the bill in tho Upper 
House were the Bishop of Oxford and Lord Eedcsdale ; while in the 
House of Commons Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Henley, Mr. Drummond, and 
Sir J. Bowyer exhausted every effort, first, to suppress tho measure, 
and, secondly, to fundamentally change tho fhafacters 6i its pro- 
visions. In his speech on the second reading, Mr? Gladstone, after 
having gone over tho whole ground, and carried his researches from 
its religious point of view into tho most abstruse fields ,of ancient 
theology, concluded as follows : — 

** Do not let us deal Tvith mankind as if they were creatures of pure 
intellect, and as if life was governed by conviction. The tradition of 
past times, and the rules and customs of society whiclf a man inherits, 
as it were, from those wjio have gone before him, have more to do 
with tho govermueut of life, perhaps, than any other consideration. 
The indissolubility of marriage is an idea w^hich has never been 
*Shiiken in England ; at no time have the English people known what 
it was to have marriage dissoluble, ^ako care, then, how you damage 
the character of your countrymen. You know how apt the EngliA 
habit is to escape from restraint ^d control. You know what passion 
dwells in the Engljdnnan; but there is a great feding of nestndnt 
Amerved Wong jtmr population, and which has prevaEed eiw sixioe 
pard-land was !^gland — that the i^iarriage tie is ihdissoluhl^^^ ^ ^ . 
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Eveiy other oppon^it ol the measure proceeded more or less upon 
these lines. Up to the year 1857 only four divorces had been obtained 
by women, and these for the most painful causes. Accordipg to 
Mr. Gladstone, between 1765 and 1799 ninety^five divorces had been 
decr^ by the House of Lords ; in the next thirty>one years down to 
1830 eighty«two divorces took place ; and in the twenty-six years fol- 
lowing, ninefy-nine divorces were decreed. As regards the old juris- 
diction it is enough to say that an injured husband who established 
a case against his wife was entitled to a divorce unless it could be 
prov^ that he had been guilty of collusion or connivance, unless 
he. was open to recrimination and hod been guilty of acts which 
would entitle the wife to bo separated from him, a w>ita thoro, 
by a decree of the Ecclesiastic^ Court. It was necessary that a 
man seeking a divorce should first prove the adultery in the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and obtain from that tribunal a decree a menm et 
thoro. Ho must alsc bring an action against the odultcrer. • This was 
the famous case of “ Crim. Con.” In such an action he must again 
prove the adultery, and having established his case in that proceeding 
he was entitled to apply to the House of Lords to be again permitted 
to prove his case before that tribunal. If he was buccobsIuI in all 
three cases he was allowed to receive a divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 
It is hardly to bo wondered at that under such a procedure the 
expense alouc was sufficient to deter the most aggrieved parties from 
having a recourse to such an ordeal in litigation. These suits before 
the House of Lords were called pricilegia, and they came down in the 
form of Bills to the House of Commons, a special committee of that 
House being annually appointed to consider these matrimonial cases 
from the Lords? 'ihie history of the origin of this state of law is 
cuiioos. *Thc Ecclesiastical Court knew nothing of the divorce a 
vinculo matrimonii; the only divorces they Ranted were a mensa et 
thoro : add they took in old days bonds which might be forfeited from 
parties to whom they granted this judgment as a precaution against 
^eir remarriage. It is clearly shown in the debate that in the old 
JU/orpu^io Lijgum Eclattiearum, which was the report of a committee 
of divines presided over by Cranmer alter the abolition of the mo&as- 
teriei^ tha^ under the influence no doublf of Henry TIIL, divorce 
a vinculo for the cause of adultery was recognised as being in con- 
flxrmi^’ with rdigion. * These statutes never became the absdute 1^, 
and'as ILr. Gladstmie proved by reference to the writings of one of 
the fhjce heeds of Doctors’ Commons in the reign of Elisabeth, their 
h^istigs u r^ards divorce were never re-enaetd during the reign of 
sinoe the Ecclesiastical Court never granted divi^t!^ a 
«Mtier aeew to have remained largely in abeyunc^^’tiic 
‘ Boosts case occurr^ W 

of Lo^s to procure an act 
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in his case. From that time onwards thifi proceeding becaamnni^ 
cedent which developed into iliei^stem just described. Suchlb^ve 
was the oti^gin of divorce as we understand the word in £nglaa^d,.y,.. .. 

The object bf the, ministry in introducing the Divorce Act 
was, Aooovding to its promoters, to extend to the people at large 
privileges which, owing to expense, were only available to the. nobility 
before that time. One of the chief contentions of the Attoni^'r 
Gmeral was that the Act made no alteration in the mdsti^ 
lavTr but only simplified the procedure. The one extension whi^ he 
admitted it gave, was the power it bestowed on women of obtaining 
a divorce for adultery coupled with cruelty, or desertion for ,two 
years, instead of only for adultery coupled with bigamy or incest, 
as was the old practice. It was largely round this rode that 
the controversy raged. In the year 1860 commissioners had been 
appdnted, of which commission Lord Eedesdale and Mr. Walpole were 
prondnent members, to inquire into the condition of the Maniage 
and Divorce laws. They report^ in 1852 ; and in 1854 a Bill was. 
ocmtemplated by 'Lord Aberdeen's Government (of which Mr. Glad' 
stone was a member) to deal with the recommendations of the com- 
missioners. This ccmcurrence of Mr. Gladstone in the principle of 
divorce a vinculo when in office was a source of considerable embarrass- 
ment to him m the debates of 1857. He, however, totally emand- 
pated himself from his former opinions, which he declared were not 
matured by close study at that time, and set himself to defeat the' 
measure of 1857 on every ground. Many different lines of opposi- 
tion were taken up over the committee stage of the measure. Some 
of the more noteworthy features of this opposition were based on the' 
fact that the procedure would be still so costly a£ only to be a'vailable 
to* the rich; on the e-vil that it gave no facilities to the poor to 
approach the local courts of , Quarter Sesdons for the same rdief 
was afforded in the old local Diocesan Courts ; . on the stateihwt' that 
divorce ntenm et.thoro, or judicial separation, as it was now. to bp 
colled, was preferable to divorce a vinculo ; on the contentiom ^th^ 
guilty parties should not be permitted to many; on ^and 
the modi important of all) the broad ground that jBiil^iy^^ 
the Moute differed in epMt from the law of Other 
notabfyfif Scotland, in that it placed an uneven anJ tcqifttsf medttttp 
Of^the t^Hve eulptd>iUty cf male and female matrimonial offSet^; 
that QTuelty of itself, or oon'viction for crime, coupled 'with smKteii^ 


of penal servitude, if' not adultery alone, should be a rei^, 
giving di^rce to the woman as against her husband^ 


is curious to notice those persons who wqre 

totally oipoeed to t^e|primwle ef ^d|vmce 

the ostensihle ground tibit ^e .'sui^.‘reqqi^'|iff ..lt^ 
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iridMrtico liy tbe aame \rlio advocated nith the 

greatest persisteiioe and diUgenoe every form of amradoMot Wdbi 
would render &e position of the woman more nearly assipiilatj^ in 
tile Act to that of the man. IDiis is so important a lioature in the 
debate, lliat it is necessary to go doser into the points of difference 
that existed between the parties to this Act. The Oovemment con* 
tended that,' first, they wore only transferring to a now court the 
authority as exercised by the House of Lords and Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; that they did not wish to alter the existing precedents on 
tho sobject of divorce, except that they made cruelty or detmtion lor 
two years a ground for divorce on the port of the woman. As a 
matter of fact, the alterations they were making wer^ really very 
considerable in the new machinery which tho legislation entailed. 
Ihis was very clearly manifested in the debates on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, which passed, however, by 111 majority in a Hraso 

of 305 mmhers. • 

• 

Tho Attomey-Gkneral argued that the Bill had como down from 
the Lords having been sanctioned by tho Episcopal* Bench, and that, 
in fact, the presence in that House of the bishops in all former edises 
of procedure in divorce pmUegia was a tacit sanction by the 
Ohurdl that divorce was not against the law of Christianity. A 
curious feature of these privilegia was, that the House of Lords always 
put into the Bill a clause that the guilty partner should not bo allowed 
to remarry, whidb clause was always struck out in due coarse by the 
Commons. 

Sir J. Bowyor, who objected strongly to tho measure, said that it 
seemed a stran^ {jhing that, whereas a single judge oould hang a 
man, it jpuld tiow take two chief justices and a judge in ordinary 
to divtirce him from his wife. He also said that it could not be a 
poor num’s Bill, since tho old separation a metm et ihoro df the 
EcdesiaBtical Court used to cost £150 to £200, while tibese suits 
before the new Court wouM cost at least £200 to £400. Mr. Hlad- 
ktone said: “ I must confess there is no legend, there is no fiction, 
^ere is no sp^ulotion, however wild, that I should not deem it 
mtional to ad^t it into my mind, rather than allow what 1 cemeeive 
to beone of tbp most dogi^ed doctrines ^t can be pn^pounded to 
civilised man, namely^ that the legislature has the power to absolve a 
jiram qtiritual vows taken before God.’* He also said: *’Jhe 
Legim, I must sfly, x^pens the floodgates and lets in 
’jS&votod wholesale, it not only admits div(mj6 fOr odulteiy, buC admits 
lifir dpbertiotiy Icnr violence, and for long-continued stiifid. But in 
better than tho present Bill, because it deOi not 
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In Scotland/’ said the SoUcitor-Qenetalf “ divorce wat allowed in 
oases of adultery or continuous desertion, and it does not appear that 
this ,i^ility produces those frightful consequences which were appre- 
hend by the'opponents of this BiU.” Sir G. Grey said, spealpiig of 
the effect of illegitimate offspring, " On the other hand, the adultery 
of the* husband has no such necessary consequences, and for this 
reason, it for no other, I doubt if we should allow the woman to 
obtain a divorce equally with the man.” And, speaking of odlnsion, 
he says, ” No woman, or barely one, would, because she and her 
husband could not live happily together, commit adultery to obtain a 
divorce ; but I fear there ace many men who would not scruple to 
adopt this method.” 

One of the most controverted points in the debate was the question 
of the right of remarriage of guilty parties, and the exemption which 
^ould be made to the clergy from being compelled to marry them. 
A petition, from nine hundred of the clergy was presented against the 
measure, and a compromise was effected to the effect that it should be 
optional to the cloi^ to refuse to marry the parties, but that the parties 
might be married in the parish church if they could find a clergyman 
to perform the duty. So great, indeed, was Mr. Gladstone’s opposi- 
tion to the measure that he said “ he conceived it was incumbent on 
those who objected to the measure to attend night after night and 
week after week to debate line by line and word by word, if necessary, 
the details of a Bill of such importance.” A strong attempt was 
made to give the Court of Quarter Sessions the right of decreeing 
judicial separations, which separations were to be of the form of the 
old divorces of a memo, et th(^o, and carried with them the right to 
apply for alimony. This amendment was thrown oitb by th,e Lords, 
who only allow^ this suit to be instituted before the jfudg^ of 
Quarter Sessions } the House of Lords also threw out a most important ■ 
amendment of the House of Commons to the effect that 
under the e<ft{fuffal roof” should be a ground for divorce on the part<ff 
the wife. Speaking of judicial separations, which were advocated by 
Mr. Gladstone and others os a method for providing ipt tempoR^; 
estrangements. Lord Pahnerstem said, " The position in which ioMt 
and wife were placed by those judicial separations was a nuwt objection- 
able one, and if marriage dissolved at all he thought it should be 
dissolved altogether. He thought that parting man and wife in tibis 
way placed both of them in situations of great temptation, where 1hey< 
were l$ble to fonn connections which it was not desiislde to> 
encourage.” Mr. Drummond ihoved in committee that adtiteiy ' 
alone on the part of the man should be a ground for divoit». . 
said, ” That Mottse.wasnJMy of men legislating for wom«s,fliid jl3Ky; 
had a code of their .ov 
trived to establidi the 


n^mventiion, flpa sor tnem 
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much lew evil ihan imcWttly in a woman . . . The hon. m^W for 
Hertfc^diire, Mr. FtUar, oaid the other day that there ought to be a 
divarce & viueulo the moment there was adultery, because adnl* 
tery ita^ was a dissolution of marriage. If that was so, he wouldr 
ask how many men in that house were married ?’* . * 

. Mr. Oladstone said, “Take the case of a person who comnSitted 
adult^'With his neighbour's wife : the guilty woman is divorced by 
her hudband, but the adulterer remains linked to his wife, who has 
no means of liberating herself from him. The direct operation of 
your laws^in that case is, that you put a premium on his adding cither 
desertion or enmity to his adultery, in order that he may bring him* 
self within the scope of the law, and thereby may become qualified 
for a union with the guilty object of his desires and speaking of 
cruelty he said, “ Cruelty for which divorce is to be given in those 
courts must import danger to life, limb, or health, or a reasonahio 
apprehension of such danger. Is that the only kind of cruelty which 
prevails in civilised society P I say your enumeration of cases, so far 
from constituting a law, merely supplies a list of thr^ or four of the 
most aggravated forms of the evil.” And, again, “ It appears to me 
that the Bill proceeds on an estimate, either false or inadequate, of the 
mode in which temptation operates on parties guilty of adultery, 
according as they are men or women. I believe that a very limited 
portion of the offences committed by women arc duo to the more 
influence of sensual passion. You are now going to lay down the 
principle that divorce shall bo made applicable to all classes of society. 
We know that the power arising from usage, tradition, and social 
position differs immensely according to thc^pcrsoiSB you have in view. 
You can iq;^ct punishment through the medium of public opinion on 
the higher classes of society which you canrypt inflict on the lower 
classes." Mr. Henley said “ that the vast inconvenience to a woman 
of having her home destroyed was a security that she would not 
abuse her power of applying for a divorce.” The Lord Advocate, 
who was challenged to defend the. principle of the Scotch law, 


stated he was oLopinion that the right qf the two parties ought to bo 
eqnid, because there was this counteracting balance, that nothing but 
absolute extremity would induce the wife tS Apply for the reihedy. 

Scotland the proport^pn of divorces was' as thrM to ttro ; out of 
seventeen, ceies in a year in a population of two millions, sev^ were> 
applmilioiiB from wives and ten frdbi husbands ; out of one hundred and 


of divorce seventy-three were at the mstanoe of the 
wii^;)f^ Oiiie hundred and two at the instance of the husband. 

As to Mmself, he unfeignedly jpfmhounped 
be if he was capable hi uib^teti^'^' ' 

the while this Bill 
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redress to the ireah whichjt gare to the strong ” Lastly, totoot'^e 
strongest protests was made against the inequalities of the nolptlisato 
as afecting ipenand women in a minute signed by Lords Htltohihson,' 
Harrington, Lyndhurst, Talbot de Malhahide, and Helmore;.'j|^<3i iB 
prufted in extenso in Hansard, 196, vol. for year 1857, pi^ ' 1239. 
This |>rotest diould be read by all persons who are interest^ in'lho • 
question of women’s disabilities before the law. 

There is, and always will be, three distinct codes whidb ibgolate 
ihd ideas of society on the marriage question. 1st, there is the legal 
or purely civil aspect ; this aspect will have greatest prevaienee with 
the masses generally, who look to this law as a general criterion of 
ethics. 2nd, there is the religious aspect of tho question ; this view 
will appeal also to a very large bbdy ; and, indeed, in France, where 
the new Divorce law has come into existence, it is a fact that no 
persons of good social standing would use^ its provisions and con- 
tract a t^cond marriage after .divorce, witiioht being aware that 
nine^tenths of his or her social equals would refuse, on the score 
of the Homan Gathohc religion, to recognise their remarriage, drd, 
there is the social problem which divorce involves — ^the difficult 
question of the status of children in a divorced home, and the rea> 
traints, which Mr. Gladstone eloquently alluded to, as pertaining to 
the machinery of the unwritten laws of society. Now, no one of 
these three sets of laws absqlutely tally; they are often, in fact, 
mutually destructive ; and a further difficulty lies in the tact that 


their application becomes widely different according to the class you 
apply thorn to. Among tho wealthy, for instance, the custody and 
care of children presents kss difficulties than ^mong the poor, where 
the adultery or misconduct of the parties ifi less naoessaiply evident, 
and los^i immediately destructive to the home. Among thb pother 
classes, where so many other hardships have to be oont^ded 
the adultery or cruelty of either party aims a heavy matei^ blow at 
tho &mily ; far more so than among what are called oomfbrtiddy 
circumstanced people. These are only s6me of the immensediffiqtlltieB 
to be provided for. It canqot be denied, however, by tmybodj^itlro 
will study this debate, that the legislature failed to arrive at/w|m-t3m 
Attorh^-General called*the “ end all ” of legislation,<m thiistoetier«'''It 
was difficult enough to get over the strong q|q)ositions of the Cbtinffi 
-farty to divorce at all, and it must bo admitted that once -that the 


House accepted the principle of the Bill on its second readih||,-^ 
efforts' d! the Ohuroh party were directed to rendering 
dahms inequalitito of the measure less harmful' by 
ahd msu on. a. moie ^ual looting. ■ ■ ' , • , f ^ 

It is outioiu ooi^the kt^t'Ga&didsm whiiffi 
day the fbhhiiWs fec^i^ of f 
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altered,, bot tbe prasedni^ remain The l^jfotertaatiain oi 
Englmd wvet attained tibte proportion it did in vad 

coDesfOeptijr a dhrorce ayaton, based on German me&o^ or iftiren 
Se^^’i^jlidbaa, Iras peculiarly repugnant to English High COtundi 
doaititiii^ Germany, Luther distinctly declared marriage tb be 
onfy/a '.cinl' contract, dissoluble therefore like any other ccnCtract'.; 
and if in Scotland a greater sanctity of ideas was accorded to marriage 
l^ the early reformers, they never for one moment accepted the idea 
of -the Boman Sacrament and indissolubility of marriage. Even to*day 
in England a large body of the clergy would refuse to marry divorced 
persons, and the opinion of a large section of the public would be (m 
their side: « . 

This unfortunate conflict of English ideas on the subject as 
manifested in the three distinct codes 1 have alluded to is, that 
individuals fail in moments of temptation to realise the real bejir> 
ing of ^the law. Divorce at presenjt is the perquisite of the man, 
on the same principle that the married woman is still in the operation 
of the law only the man’s “chattel,” the “femihe sole” being 
the leg(d expression, of the anomaly of the converse condition. The 
Engliehlaw empowers a man, however monstrous his conduct may have 
been, however great his cruelty, desertion, or ^adultery, to turn his 
wife out into the street and separate her from every intercourse with 
her children, and leave her to starve in a workhouse if, in a moment 
of weakness, she forgets her marriage vow.- No act of the husband’s 
entities the woman to plead in. her defence, no niunber of yeiurs el 
forbearance, or of much trial fidelity gives her protection. I&e may 
be turned into the st||eet at on hoar’s notice, >rhile before the law 
she has abjmlutely*no remedy. 

Such* is the Divorce Act of 1857. ']?he old Ecclesiastical Court, 
witioh uras a .Court of Equity as well as Justice, would not have 
allowed.; .t£is. Again, under the present law, a woman who has 
been nni^y treated or deserted by her husband, or who has been 
subjected to his open and continual adultery, even under the o<w- . 
jujg^ roof, is unable to obtain a divorce^ unless her husband has been 
g^tyof druelty or desertion as well as the adultery ; and. if he has 
of oqly one of these offences, however aggravated the 
can mdy obtaip a judicial separation' ; while, the husband, 
adultery, can o<mtinne to dog the wre^ed 
It^fpoi^^is dny 1^ day ahd ^ear by year, until he. can obtain 
Mi#iCs);^,o| adultery against h^.. Daring all this time the woman, 
^^i^e badn brought up in the ccuttfortable hai^.lu^;.<il 
lost her relatmns^ and be oldi^^ to ]xv«|i^||he 
.whkh* even if _Ae 
tim hivht&d’s^inflope. , 




/^jp^^ifiggraTated 
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pared to tliis woman's fate. Here is a woman who has establiahod 
the strongest case against the man w^o was bound to protect her, 
leftrin a 'position of the greatest difficulty, viewed askance by the 
world for being a separated woman, and dependent on the* kind* 
nes^of others, with no real home. If she ventures to form even a 
friendship with a man such as would be perfectly allowable so long 
as die lived in her husband’s house, she is liable to be dragged 
up by this guilty husband in a divorce court on suspicion, and 
called upon to defend her name against any charge, however 
unfounded. 

If my reader think that these are imaginary instances of the appli* 
cation of the Act of 1857, ho has not had much experience of the 
silent tragedies of many women'sffives, nor has he an accurate know- 
ledge of the depths to which man’s brutality can descend. ' It was 
in, vain that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Henley, Mr. Hapier, Mr. Drum- 
mond, afid others in the House pf Commons, chdeavoured to save a 
generation of Englishwomen from the vilest oppression, such as'llhe 
worst days of thb Spanish Inquisition never invented. It would be 
a fitting pet of the Premier’s great career, if at its close Jxe wore 
in a future session of Parliament to bring in a short measure to 
embody some of the amendments to his Act which he fought for so 
boldly and so resolutely, and with such remarkable perception, in 
his prime. 

1 am not going to enter into the question of the merits of divorce 
in the abstract. That is a principle which has been admitted into the 
English law, never to be repealed. It is true that under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction A%t, wiws of the labouring rclass have the power 
of obtaining judicial separation from cruel husibands ;^,bat what 
advantage is a judicial separation to the women? It meoni' among 
the lower class persecution by the man’s relations, staryatiqn and 
the loss of a home, furniture, and everything. It is a pity the legis- 
lation did not see the truth of Lord Palmerston’s remarks on judiml 
separation that I have quoted, and on the humane principle embodied 
in the new French Act, which allows judicial separation (aj^ I care 
not how many years, os a goal to live for), to be oonvei^j^lhle .mto 
divorces d vinculo. TUb a^minablo crueltp of a^paroHon de 
eofpa et Inen was the one lever which ql>tained the passaj^ of 
M- Naquet's Bill in the French Chambers, and it will only .be 
exposing the disadvantage which *the woman. is placed , in by..j|^ 
Wngliah law which will compel the legislature to grant 
justice.' According to the French Act, and it is draiirn‘.. ,on.,yei!y 
reasonable Hnes) the woman can obtain a divorce irom.J^|nimii;^ 
foraedmeand civil rights. England, a ivpiignn 
divorce a man Vrhp'is'i^dfnbn^^ to penal sert^[tiide.,^i^^.^l|i. a 
raving lunatic. ' , ♦ . s" ' ^ 
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B most not be supposed that the French' Code makes matters easy 
for applioonts :^r a divorce? The question of the division of piopeity^ 
the custody of childreh and the three years’ probational period aiinohed 
to ju£cial sqiaraiioh before a divorce can be appli^ for, reniWs 
divorce'anythingbut a pleasing prospect. The principle of the meoitare 
is first to place the man and the woman on equal forms before the 
law; seocmdly, to treat judicial separations as periods of long pro* 
batioh, to afford time for reconciliation. It is distinctly a humane 
act, and instead of surrounding the Coiirt with restrictions, it gives 
the judge full powers to decide on the merits of the cross pleadings, 
and give a decree to the injured party or to refuse the application on 
its merits. 

One of the groat faults of the English law is that it endeavours 
to take on its shoulders the burden of the “ social law.” It affects 
to regard divorce as a misdemeanour, whereas it is notorious that in 
more than half the divorce suits that come into our courts, the 
respondent is as anxious that the cose should succeed as the petitioner. 
The whole paraphernalia of the Queen’s Froctor is survival of the 
Ecclesiastical Beadleocracy of Doctors’ Commons. As the Attorney* 
General admitted, the divorce law is simply the crystalised pro* 
cedure of those old institutions. Another misconception of this legis* 
lation is the idea that pervades the Divorce Act that adultery is the only 
matrimonial offence of first significance, whereas, as Mr. Gladstone 
repeatedly urged, tho cruelty practised in a house by the husband on 
his wife might be a more aggravating evil than repeated acts of tran* 
sient adultery. The act in this respect displays a blind ignorance 
of domestic tragedies such as any legal practitioner in the Divorce 
Court is familiarly a<^uainted with. It is drawn in a iq>irit of male 
" grunt^sm,” with tho selfish object of ministering to a man’s w;orst 
*' jealoumes,” without attempting for one moment to give the woman 
equal claims over the fidelity of her hdsband. Moreover, its ten* 
denssy is to create family g^ulfs, and to expose domestic horrors to 
the shame of at least two families, withdut providing any solution 
of the di£B.culties. The exposure of the weaknesses and disorders 
of married live! fill the drily papers, "only too often to stamp the 
wretched couple with the mark of an abortive publication of their 
ffumly horrors, while it leaves them for life chained to one another, 
isithoc on the ground that one of the parties has unclean hands,, or 
‘^ villriny of the husband.is not sufficimitly extensive. The act 
Ussahi^ Vjpuit in su(h coses the law has done its duty when, a^r 
% every species of horrors, it simply dismiss the petition, 
aggrieved woman the damnota kerwffto of u 
Englishmen are too ' much prone to 
'^blem which involves shonte pn‘'tim. 

just’and equitable deoinoh., Ink^n^y 
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members in these dc^te') th^ mrgne that as these thin^ aifi^'^y 
a email minoiitjr of the ^pulation, the matter in n^Sftey pi^biiee ^ 
our attention. Yet i^ho of ns that has lived ini' ootnieef tdlh ^ 
troubles of the masses does not know the thousands d! 'ixuttiBn^ 
in rfhich the unjust ineqtiality of the sexes before the law in 
has u^rought untold misery on both the women ' and children of thbse 
watched homes P 

It is said that if divorce were accorded to women for the adultery 
of their husbands, or for cruelty or desertion without adultery, no 
household would be safe, that children would be left uncared for, and 
that we should resemble North Germany in our domestic laxity. It 
is easy to assert these things, yet Scotland is a proof to tire contrary. 
Where there are no children to a^marriage, what ground is there for 
refusing divorce to a woman Who has an adulterous or cruel* hus- 
band P Do our labouring classes never suffer in this respect P It is 
foltunate for them that the Divorce Court jis it is to-day, with 
its antiquated machinery and rx>stly procedure, is not with^ tlieir' 
roach. Before. 1867 divorce was only attainable to the t^per 
classes ; by this Divorce Act of 1857 it was brought within the 
reiach of the middle class ; it is still absolutely beyond the means of 
the people at large. You cannot make a coimtry moral by Act of 
Parliament ; you oibi but place obstacles in the way of their excesses. 
It would be infinitely<»bottfir ^ r epeal, the Divorce Act altogether 
than continue the injustices of the present law, which the judges ore 
bound by hard and fast lines to administer in the Divorce Court. 
Kowover hard a case may be — and the judges and counsel know 
how hard cases oftfu are^they can by the law give no rmnedy ; 
no loophole was loft by the Act for the judges^to establish equitable 
precedent. The practice of the old Court of Doctors* Cosdnqons was 
ffutened on them like a coat of mail. So ridiculous is this law .that 


insanity, though it has been decided that it is not a bar. to. diyoronif 
the insanity supervene after the alleged acts of adultery, it is not a 
ground for divorce even if one of the parties manifested tsndshqy to 
insanity at tho dato of the marriage, and becomes lunatic. Yet what 
stronger ground can you havu for divorce than oonff^ed insii^^ P 
If the insane person werf after years of care and treatment to rOMver, 
are you justified in giving this person, as the law does, the to 
sue pat restitution of conjugal right, which *simply means right 
t3'l»bdace children who will be tainted with this terrible 



calamity.-- 

So 'long as the legislature determines to consider adultSi^iil^ ^y 
ground for divmce, and attempts to place, '*byla'w,*f a!i^lag|^.dn 
certain (X^uot certun acts which it-is the pro^i^^ 
and the world to ^d b(md«ni% so long otm nuil^n^ 
contitftie in' a'vVicaous' <nxi^ei''’;Hi^^#mbr8£lmng'''f^^^^^ 





yhick at& Ibefote the peojtle, ood h^ reyalting 

W.mtW, vhx jw loiw jud^ to oarre ahd dks^ ^fore 
jjlie ^ ¥xa3X0B there is s ^nalty of twenty theiua^ Irwes 

Ic^ j|ii||^i^fjng the. details of diToroe cases ; in T!ngUnd* i}iey ^ to ft 
the ;l^j^ foi; the^Bu^ of the masses in the wteildy 

prefe r'; Obpeeive also the feelings of respectable famili^*aiid 
injur^ wiyes, who are compelled to plunge into this divorce lottery 
on ^e chance that the Court may consider their case proved, and 
wlio, after exposing to* the public their most sonsitivg sores, are 
dismisfled with no relief save that of a life-long judicial separation. 

The humanitarianism which we preach is false to the core so long 
as the legislature permits these abuses to continue, and so long as the 
woman is left unequally weighted by the law, and so Tong as the 
State takes upon itself the task dl inflicting so-called punishment 
which are considered boons by the guilty parties. Marriago is a 
civil contract by law, which ninety-nine persons out of every hundred 
wish to surround with all the sanctity of religion and the'sanction 
of the Church. In England wc ore day by day becoming more and 
more demoralised by that false code of morality which the law dis- 
penses. The effect of making men and women equal before the law 
instead of increasing divorce and reducing the respect for marriage 
and the ties of family, would preserve these virtues from contamina- 
tion. No woman would lightly break up her home. In the words of 
Mr. Henley, it would be a weapon in her hand she would be loath to 
use, Every woman would have her remedy in her own hands 
instead of being as she is to-day, the day she marries, simply the 
domestic chattel " of her husband. Among the lower classes the 
effect would be not less salutary ; the wodian w\o has at last been 
given thu.rightr to kebp her earnings apart from the rapacity 
of a bdd and drunken husband, would be immeasurably raised in 
mim's fe8|)pct when they felt that every act of conjugal infidelity, 
eveiy burst of drunken rage, every conviction for felony, gave ti^ 
wmn^ .'the right to either a divorce, or a separation which lapse 
of time might entitle her to convert into a divorce.'* And. with 


xegfgld to collusion, is it tuppoted that ^lltuion does not os^t to-dap f 
Therq m^^w cases that come into court on the woman’s side where 
sl^ be able to get a divorce if the husband chose to lift his 
to stop her obtaining it. The necessary crodty or 
added technically by the husband to bis odq^rf , 
to qualify for his freedom. 

i Ttouse of Lords struck out the one important am&d- 

of .Ooimnons. making adultery under the'ioonjugitd 
Deacon was depned to be.;a^^ 
for a. period .of tw^ yeaiisi-^ Thi^^a 


for a period .qf tww 

must-be daq^.tolile m4*^itt^^^^^ 
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construed as sucli. Hard words, provocation of the worst description, 
drunkenness — ^none of these acts are crdelty in the eyes of the, law. 
The conviction for a disgraceful' crime is not a ground for ^votioe 
to ^thor*party, though, as I have shown, the ppponents of the Bill 
tried hard to make it so. “ Adultery with disgraceful or aggravating 
circumstances ” was the last form of amendment that was fought for 
on tfiis head, yet the Government would hear .of nothing. Mr. 
Drummond tried hard to make cruelty alone a ground for divorce, 
but all of no avail. 

It seems to me that there is only one loophole that has never been 
tried during the debate. The Attomey*General said, August 14th, 
“ there was nothing in this Bill to affect thefuture action of Parliament. 
The right ol a wife under aggravated circumstances not provided for in 
this Bill to apply to the Legisledure (i.e. the House of Lords) for a 
divorce would remain wholly unaffected ; ” and Lord John Bussell, in 
reply, stated, “ As to any oases which may hereafter come before the 
House ol Lords upon the petition of the husband or wife for divorce in 
particular instances, I think we may safely leave them to the discretion 
of that tribunal. Such cases might not occur more than once or 
twice in a century, but when they do, the House of Lords can deal 
with them as they think proper.” One would certainly suppose from 
this that the intention of the Legislature was not to abolish the 
superior right of the House of Lords to try divorce cases on their 
meiits, according to their ancient powers of equitable jurisdiction, but 
that, on the contrary, while the new court was bound by its cast-iron 
procedure, the House of Lords might still be appealed to to try indi- 
vidual cases of peculiar hardship, and thus preserve to the highest 
court the right to establish new precedents fox t^e Divorce Courts. 
However this may be, it is an indisputable ‘&ct thftt the.time is not 
for distant when women will raise an effective outcry against the 
abuse of the present system. „ 

In addition to their present rights, a woman K>ught to be entitled 
to a divorce — 

1. For actual cruelty, or cruelty endangering life. 

2. For desertion without .reasonable escuse for •two years and 
upwards. 

3. For adultery committed by her husband in her home, or under 
dii^Vaceful or aggravating circumstances. • 

4. For the conviction and sentence of her husband to a tom of 
five gears’ penal servitude, or upwaMs, for crime. 

Either p^y should be entitled to a divorce on proof of incurable 
insaiuty which has existed for two years. 

The Judge orders the dhildren to be taken out of the inutody ot 
the guilty party and placed with the innocent parent ; oomp^s the 
father to maintain them, bat the afmount fixed is al^ya in^ 
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Youlx^ve besides tbo ejiildren of tbe marriage to oonsider. To 
jQ^rovido for them by boarding them out, like paupers, on one or the 
other of the parties to the suit, is no solution of their future, « The 
very disabilities which you attach to the divorced or separated parties 
remain as a stigma on and injury to the innocent (‘hildren. • In 
France they rdhiain, even after divorce, the joint property of the 
parents. IIow can you eternally disgrace the mother or ostracise the 
father without affecting them P A home with immoral or disgraceful 
surroundings of strife and contention has ceased to bo a possibility 
for them. Why perpetrate on them the furtlier evil of accentuating 
the disadvantages they have inherited? Surely you can leave it 
to the family and the social circle of a man's or woman's frionds 
to deal out the disgrace, which you endeavour brutally to fix on 
the offending party in a law court! lly this moans you deaden 
family feeling ; you render the middle- and lower class of Engls^nd 
more brutftl and insensitive than Ix'fore, w'hile you inflict an amount 
of j)ain and mortification on a wliole host of people who have done no 
'Wi'oiig save that their family names arc involved •in these public 
ordeals. As Don (Juixote says somewhere, ‘‘Lot that be done 
decently which decency deems should decently be done." Yot our 
Divorce Court of to-day is as savage and barbarous an institution 
ethically as the fixing up on spikes of the heads of criminals w'as in 
old days on London Bridge. You have abolished the one ubonilna- 
tion ; is it not time that, in this nineteenth century, you should abolish 
this other ? 

Gkokgk II. Lewis. 
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EECENT PROGEESS IN ELECTRICITY. 

f 

It in 1846 that gas was introduced in my native place, Btutt«' 
gart ; and a number of old women who had l^n cbaployed by the 
Town Council to light and trim the ancient oil lamps walked in pro- 
cemon through the streets of the town, biitorly complaining that 
they had boon robbed of their bread and butter by the new invention. 
The complainants to-day are the directors ol gas compaiues and their 
shareholders. But the shouts and yells of the old lamplighters 
in Btuttgart^id no more biing back the ancient oil lamps than the 
deprecations of directors and shareholders of gas companies will 
j)revent the electric light from ousting gas as a, lighting material. 
And who but they will regret it P All will rejoice at the prospect 
of livings breathing, and working in rooms whoso atmosphere is no 
longer vitiated by products oi combustion, such as carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, and others, and where the temperature is no longer 
artificially raised by the combustion of 85 per cent, of heat-giving 
gases contained in ordinary coal gas, which wo burn for the sake of 
its 12*16 per cent, of hea\y light-giving hydrocarbons. It was a 
tempting task, promising a golden harvest, to find a suitable substi- 
tuto^for it; and in no branch of applied electricity has so much 
ingenuity boon displayed ns in the construction of tlic various lamps. 

Qcnevaton . — ^The idea of employing electricity for the production 
of light is by no means u modern one. As early as 1746 Dr. Watson 
made use of the electric light for purposes of illumination ; and Sir 
Humphrey Davy obtained — ^by means of a buttery of«.2,000 elements, 
the poles' of whicli were connected with two carbon points — a 
dazzling and continuous light without any perceptible noise. The 
reason why the electric light has remained a lecture experiment for 
such a long time lay in the insufficiency of the available electric 
sources. The gahanic battery does not give a sufficiently powerful 
current, jmlcss the number of elements used is so large that the ques- 
tion of economy becomes an insurmountable obstacle. It was only 
when the invention of the djmomo machine permitted the generation 
of powerful electric currents under less costly* conditions, that 
f e|eoi^c illumination came within the range of practical questions. 
The principle of the dynamo machine was discovered by Faraday 
in 18301 He found that when a permanent magnet acts upon a dosed 
spiral circuit, a current, called an induction current, is gen^fatod in^ 
thatdrenit. ^ 

Every dynamo insists of fundamental indupenaaUe 
the fi.dd magnet emd the armatare.^ The armature generally t&tg 
having an iron core sarmmded mth ,p3ppeir wire, it 

with great iq)eed between the fida magnets (peiimanent, beUmr, 
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dectnKmagnfits), an dectriii, current is genoratod in tho copper 'wire 
trpirttla of the armature. This current is collected by a number of 
thin, flexible strips of copper (copper brushes), and from these is 
oondac|ed into the external circuit. For one-hulf of {iie revolution 
of tho annature tlio current generated in each coil flows in one direc- 
tion ; for the second half its direction is exactly opposite. Mat^hines 
which use these two opposite currents without any further modifica- 
tion ore called altcmating-currcDt machines. By an ingenious* 
meohanicel contrivance, called a commutator, the second half of the 
curreht can be made to assume the same direction as tho first half, 
and thus we get a continuous-current machine. Both kinds arc used 
os light machines, although the tendency has been of late to give 
preference to the latter; in eve»y east', however, tlie individual 
requirements of the applieaHon for which the machine is destined 
must decide the choice. The merit of having first constnicttM^ a 
thoroughly practical dynamo undoubtedly Iwloiigs to Gramme, for 
although the principle of the Gramme ring was discovered by Paci- 
notti, ho did not realise tho importance of his disc<5vcry, leaving to 
Gramme tho piuetical and industrial development of Jtiis principle. 

The Gramme machine is the prototype of all our present dynamos. 
The principle has remained the same, the improvements merely con- 
sistifig of a gradual perfection in the details of construction. And 
in this direction fifteen years have worked marvels. What a ^dif- 
ference between the first Gramme machine of 1870 and the compound 
dynamos manufactured by Sehucker, of Nuremberg, and Messrs. 
Crompton, of Chelmsford ! Nothing could surpass the elegance and 
solidity of construction, and at the same time the? regularity of move- 
"ment, of these marines.* All the details arc worked out with mathe- 
matical accuracy. No wonder that the practical result is excellent, 
and that they transform into electricity moi^c than 90 per cent, of the 
work expended. The compound machine itself constitutes one of the 
most important advances made within the last three years, and a few 
words concerning it must necessarily find their place here. To Mr 
£app, of Messrs^ Crompton & Co., belongs the credit of having applied 
the principle to this machine, whose peculiarity consists in the 
employiflent of a combined system of main ahd shunt coils (a current 
braaefajngt)fE from any given point of a main circuit is called a shunt 
01 ^ current, and a coil wound with the wire thus hunching 

off hi d skunt coil) ; and the object of this arrangement is to obtain a 
ccttstskut force in the external circuit of the machine. 

The ykttiia iEhchibitLon of 1883 first illustrated on a large scale the 
importaii^ this improvement, which makes it possible to tom on or 
off ^ ttstmbea^ Ol incandescent lamps in one ctrimt without spen^ 

ThepixK^tibidelect)^^ 

have fo ifecsogiibe Ijie ttdvaiitages of this system^ end 

nearly all the WdMg &ms have a&pted it to their mach^es. 
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How i» it, then, many a reader of t]pfi article will aak, that in 
apite of all the recent perfections and improvements of the electric 
generating; machines, that important — ^we may call it that burninLg--T 
question of efectric lighting has not made the rapid progress which 
was predicted for it at fhe outset? The answer is that in this country, 
whereegas is. so cheap, the rfectric light is as yet too expensive, and 
thm^efore only recommends itself for installations where the question 
hi expense is of secondary importance — for instance, for the illumina- 
tion of clubs, theatres, large shops, railway stations, and of public 
buildings. A general adaptation of electric light to domestic pur- 
poses is, in my opinion, contingent ui)on an entire cliaiige in the 
mode of production, of electricity. This seems a startlipg assertion, 
but on closer scrutiny it will not be found so surprising after all. 
Under the present system we convert heat into work by a boiler and 
a steam-engine, and the work thus generated is transmuted into elec- 
tricity by means of a djTiaino. Now, let our apparatus be ever so 
perfect, a certain loss is unavoidable in each of these two conversions of 
energy ; the loss is a double one, and this is what makes electricity 
expensive. With cheaper electricity we might not only light our 
houses, but wo miglit make soda by electrolytical decomposition of 
common salt-^^lumiuium, magnesium, zinc, copper, nay, even iron, 
by direct ^current action on the impure salts of these metals, such as 
wo find them in nature, or prepare them by treatment of the naturally 
oeourring ores with acids. These instances of olectrolytieal action 
arc singled out here from innumerable others in order to direct the 
attention of practical men towiirds a branch of applied electricity 
which has hitherto teen comparatively neglected. But, the reader 
will ask, if you do not want to pass through 4 he intermediary stage 
of work, and if primary butteries are inadmissible on accoiiht of their 
exponsivenoss, how will" you generate your electricity P 

There remains one waj", namely, direct conversion of ' heat into 
that particular form of energy, and that this is feasible is shown by 
the thermo-electric battery. The principle of the thermo-eloctric 
i)attery was discovered in 1821 by Professor Seebeck, of Berlin. He 
found that on soldering together two electrically opposed metab and 
boating the soldering, an electric current was generated. Aoon- 
. siderahle number of thermo-electric batteries have been constructed 
*ei^06 that discovery, amongst which Clamond^s was the most auc- 
cossfnl ; out they all suffer^ from the same defect — ^they gave very 
low electromotive force, and were therefore unfit for any ^rk where 
electromotive fordo as well as quantity is required; in fact, the^j 
application they found in practice was galvanoplastic. 

An improvement Jupon diamond’s apparatus^ far as el^fi^p- 
live foroe is contserped, is Lautensaok’s thermopyle. B haa 
of a stove, and can be used as auoh^; its electioniotiTe ioroe ^il^oqn- 
siderable, and the oonsumptium of fuel at the samb time m 
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A fitofre of this description miglit be placed in the basomont of a 
house, tho heat it gives olE might be used for heating the house with hot 
air pipes, and the current generated either used for domestio lighting 
purposes or for driving a small motor for doing domestic work. " But 
even Lautensack’s apparatus, though showing a decided improvement 
in the right direction, does not give sufficient current for mofe than 
one or two ordinary Swan lamps ; it does not present anything like a 
complete solution of the most important question of practical clectp- 
city, namely, a simpler and cheaper mode of generating electricity ; 
but it marks a decided advance, and points to the possibility of Such 
a solution being arrived at. One more word on this subject. If it 
is possible to make the use indicated of heat artificially produced, 
why should we not succeed in directly converting solar heat into 
electricity P Surely this can onlj^ be a question of constructive 
detail, and who can doubt that the result would amply repay. the 
investigator for all liis exertions, even for a lifelong devotion to the 
problem? We nuiy go farther still; wc know from Graham Bell and 
Summer Taintcr’s investigations that certain substances, sucb as 
selenium, tellurium, lamp-black, and many others, are extremely 
sensitive to the influence of light, and that this influence manifests 
itself by modifying the electrical resistance of these substances. 
This points to the conclusion that light, as well as heat, is available 
for conversion into electricity, and leaves no reasonable doubt that by 
the hands of a skilful manipulator both these fonns of energy will, at 
no distant date, be put to practical use. 

Lamps . — Let us now proceed to the subject of electric lamps. 
The remark which h^is been made with regard ih generating machines 
applies tP. this class of 'apparatus; the principles have remained, the 
same, *only the details of construction have been improved. Two 
kinds of lamps, the arc and the incandescent, still claim attention. 
That a vast amelioration has taken place in the qualitj^ of the arc 
light, was clearly shoivn at the Vienna Exhibition. Not one of the 
lamps exhibited at the Ciy’^stal Palace in ’82 gave a steady light for 
any length of .time, and here the Zipeniowski,-^ the Siemens, and the 
Hllsen lamps seemed to satisfy all reasonable demands, both as 
regards stea^ne^s and brilliancy. We hate not very far to look for 
the veasone of tUs improvement ; it is due to the great care bestowed 
firms upon the construction of their generating machipos 
atm and upon the selectibn of their carbons. 

our English companies seem to have overlooked these 
j thejr have been more or less engaged in q)eenlative busi- 
1^, :in,lpun:dmg branches and selling their patents ; they hava i|ent 
market, and thereby havo created a pre|l|dice 
& v^*take some time to *overeome^^ 

glon# will show what a good kmp 

enghi attention has to be paid to all the parts 
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of tho meohaiium itt'CKrfior to obtain a steady light. Tbo objeOtioa 
that such an apparatus is too oxpensive cannot be aitertainied ' ler 
one ipouient, for it ndll outlast ten ordinary lamps, and will not re(]TBte 
those frequehl repairs which are one of the greatest objections tO the 
use of arc lamps. It is as simple as it is elegant, and a short descMp* 
tion, illustrating at the same time the principle on which all arc 
lamps are constructed, must naturally find its place here. It has one 
solenoid only, whose soft iron core is attached to a guiding jbame, 
i^oh carries a brake for the clamping of a toothed wheeL The 
upper carbon is attached to a rackwork, which gears in with the 
toothed wheel mentioned above. The current enters through the 
lower fixed oarbon^holder, which, under normal conditions, is kept apart 
from the upper one ; the current/ therefore, passes into the so^oid, 
the soft iron core is attracted, the guiding frame, which has the form 
of a parallelogram, is palled down on one side, raised on the opposite 
side which carries the brake, the toothed wheel and the rackwork 
are released, the positive carbon descends, and the arc is formed. The 
current now passes through the carbons until, through their waste, 
the resistance becomes too great, when the former operation is re- 
peated, and the positive -carbon is again sufficiently lowered for ^e 
formation of the arc. 

The Brush lamp, the first of all the arc lamps used for large in- 
stallations, has not made good use of the start it had of its younger 
competitors; no alterations or improvements have been effected in 
its rather clumsy regulating apparatus, and the result is as little 


satisfactory now as it was at the Grystid Palace three years ago. 
That these lamps are stiU extensively used jn the United States 
may be accounted for by the indisputablo factf' •that 
are not nearly as exacting as we are with regard to the^ steadiness 
of the light, and that they are accustomed to a much rougher type 
of machines and apparatus generally. ** ‘ 

The Ghromme lamp, the use of which^is almost entirely restiieted 
to France and Spain, has a most complicated regulating mechantam, 
and on that acooimt requires constapt overhauling and i^^pairini^f^ ' llt 
has never obtained a footing in this country. The same may -W^d 
of the Oanco lamp, a small type of which is intended lor domes^ 
lighting, giving f rom'lOO to 200 candles. Tho tight of thei l^p is any- 
i^g but steady, and it seems totally unfit for the purpose nsm^ 
The Siemens Uunp gives a fairly steady tight, and is ext&naitviy 
used on the Contiaent. ; 


Tlmleast oomplioated perhaps, as regards its oonstiuotiesi^jlh^^l^ 
4 ^f the ttiost ^Seiei^, is the Pilsen lamp. It is exteasiv^^^i^liil - 
over tilm' Oonthi^t in / tins country, 

mtehanism ia o|. 'so' '(hp^^'ft^''tiilti^'''tiiat it 
plaoes’such'asi 


arc lamp would be Wi 
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WeBtoi), andG^aloher iKa^^yr^ have 

cxtuMwi^ the Uatoj^aro lamps now in \t8c^ , li 
lor.nSt aifer weighing &e doims and id&ividual porforautnoc^ nf .lihe 
.,di$ecstit to consider tiie prospects of the wholh system.**, -It is 

. genoniEy ..nnderstood that the arc lamp is to replace gas jn the 
illumination of public thoroughfares and of large areas, for 

. 4oiaestie lighting the incandescent lamp is caUod upon to perform 
that tacA^ The question is whether the results hitherto obtained with 
. the arc lamp hold out the prospect of a complete and satisfactory 
solution of this problem. 1 am inclined to doubt it, for the following 
.r^tsons ; first of oU, the arc lamp requires too much personal attm- 
■tion and supervision ever to become economical ; the ciyrbons muoat bo 
.. renewed everyday; the lamp mqst for this purpose either be lowered 
and raised, or the attendant must mount a ladder, and these manipu* 
laticms naturally expose the lamp to an extra amount of risk and 
danger, especially in the hands of unskilled persons. Seq(mdly,*good 
carbon points are very expensive ’and also very difficult to procure, 
and an arc lamp w'hich burns inferior carbons is worse than useless ; 
for the light flickers in a manner most injurious to the eyesight. 
Thirdly, the regulating apparatus, be it ever so simple and perfect, 
very often gets out of order, and requires frequent repairs. Fourthly, 
every irregularity in the movement, not only of the driving engine, 
but also of the generating dynamo, causes a flickering of the lanq>. It 
- ismore than doubtful whether all these objections will ever be renwved ; 
.the only thing holding out a remote promise that one of these diffi- 
culties might be overcome, is the success of an experiment of burning 


. an arc lamp under jyater. This experiment psoves that the arc light 
‘ can be j>rodaQed by mere incandescence, without combustion of the 
carbons, *and points to the possibility of constructing an aro lamp in 
.Tirhich the carbons would lastior a much Ibnger period ; them waste 
'Would tBen be a consequence of di^tegiution and no longer of rapid 
.combustion. It would, however, be a great mistake to condnde from 
^the. objections urged above that the arc light is unfit lor practical 
•purposes ; it have a i»ropOr sphere assigned to it, within which no 
: > ^«r light will he able to compete with it. This sphere is the ilhuhina- 
-l^tiundl large open spaces, parks, and recreation grounds, of lighthouses, 
»'«ad#'.iwith the Help of projectors, of military and naval opmations. 


tim arc lamp has proved a partial success can, no 

|ll|^gi^tl)e«d(iahted; and now how about the incandeeoent. lampP 
f^'\^ iisasons which have hitherto stood m the way df a general 
the -incandesce lamp are tike expeiUfe.ol uuhlitiation 
and .the inferior 'cffieienoy ^ tim cmnaiipipt^ himp. 
IlMl^^liililiil^^ohjections hashjsen ahteady contidwed'at||$|^i^.in 

of 

able 
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to compete iu price with gas. On considering the second ohjectioa 
find that the last two years have brought about a great improvemeht: 
the Swan^ the Woodhousc %nd Rawson, and last, though not leacft, 
the i^femstein damp, give an excellent light, and are dailjr gaining 
favour and ground for practical application. The latter lamp having 
only b^en in the market for the last two years, and differing as it 
docs 'materially from all other incandescent lamps, deserves a few 
words of description. The ordinary incandescent lamp has a very 
fide carbon filament with a very small illuminating surface. The 
Bernstein lamp employs a hollow carbon cylinder, made by carbonis* 
ing a thin hollow ribbon of woven silk, and has a comparatively large 
illuminating surface. As a high candle-power lamp it is superior tc> 
most of the other lamps, and is ejninently fitted for street-lighting 
and illumination of large spaces. 

Now that the speculative wave has subsided, and English companies 
arc Vjompclled to make their profits by manufacturing and by doing 
legitimate business, w'c find incandescent lighting steadily increasing. 
It has not taken tjic world by storm, it has not yet ousted gas ; but it 
has been and is being adopted in many theatres, clubs, public build- 
ings, large warehouses and factories, and by nearly all our largo 
steamship companies. A number of collieries cmidoy electric light, 
but the progress in this direction is yery slow, w'hich is the more to 
be regretied as the use of an incandescent safety lamp would ensure 
the safety of many hundreds of miners. In 1880 four hundred and 
ninety-nine persons were killed by explosions of fire-damp in Great 
Britain, and it is to be hoped that before long the adoption of electric 
lighting for coal-minj^s will, be made coinpulso]^' by Act of Parlia- 
ment, , • o 

V 

Telephones , — It is difficult to realise the fact that it is dnly^eighi 
years ^ since the telephone was invented. It has taken such firm hold 
of our wants and habits, it has made itself so useful — we m&y a]mosi 
say indispensable — that we look upon it as an old servant who haa 
been with us a long and whose services we could ill afford to 
spare. It might be thought that an apparatus so w'ell known and » 
extensively used as the telcphotie required no further description, but 
for the better iinderstan^ng,<of the following pages and Jor those; 
readers who arc not electricians, a few words concerning the telephone 
will not be considered out of place. The tclc|)bone is an instrument 
for "the transmission of sound to a distance. All telephones . 

divided into two distinct classes : magnetic telephones and batteiy ^ 
telephones. The principle of the magnetic telephone was discoyeied 
by Reiss as early as 1860, but the discovery was not turned 
practical accoimt till sixteen years later by Graham BeUv. 
ordinary Bell transmitter a magnetiq bar wldch camef 
with cepper wire is placed a short distance behiud n 
plate. On speaking before the mouthpiece of the teleph^^ l&e 
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vibiRtes, idtieniately appoaiaibiiLg tbe coil or witbdrawingfrim ;t. . Ibesc 
olteimte movements give rise to induced undulatory currents in the 
coil, add these currents are by two conducting wires /sonyeyed to a 
second telephone, called ^ receiver, which transforms them again 
into sonorous v^rations. In the battery telephone — and all niIcro> 
phonic tldnsmitters belong to this class — ^the vibrations of the nfetallic* 
membrane produce variations of contact between a carbon point and 
a carbon disc, and these variations are no longer utilised to produce 
currents, but to vary the strength of those emanating from a 
constant source, the battery. In magnetic telephones the sending 
instrument acts like a real generator of electricity ; the mechanical 
work of the voice is only partly transformed into induction currents 
which, on passing into the receiver, make it vibrate synchronioally 
with the membrane of the sending telephone. The currents sent 
along the line must, therefore, have a limited intensity, and in awi 
case will the receiver 4)o able to emit sounds of the same infbnsity as 
those emitted before the transmitter. The case, is different with 
battery transmitters ; their vibrations no longer pl’oduco currents, 
but only modify those generated by the battery, and under those 
conditions the receiver can repeat with greater intensity the sounds 
emitted before the transmitter. The superiority of the miorophonic 
transiliitter is now a recognised fact. Nearly all the systems in us(> 
at the present time employ thi§ kind of apparatus, which has oustckl 
the magnetic transmitter, whilst the receiver almost in every case has 
remained the ordinary Bell. ♦ 

An G|:cellcnt instrument, admirably a^^laptcd for transmission of 
speech, is the Bcrlineijitrausmitter. It consists of a small hard carbon 
point touching OMsmall equally hard carbon dise, which is fastened to 
a metalKc membrane, thus constituting a micr^phonjc contact without 
friction. The drcular membrane is only fixed at one point to the 
microphone case; and, on closing the case, is'presscd against the cover 
liy a spring, which is, together with the carbon disc, fastened to the 
membrane. This spring serves not only as a conductor between the 
carbon disc and (he induction coil, but al^ as a regulator, in cas^f the 
viltfatioiM of the membrane being too strong or not strong enough. ' 
This instrument is little known in England, but it is extensively u^ 
in America and ^in Germany, and gives excellent results., Conversa- 
carried on by means of it wiithout raising the voice in 
the' degree, and every Word is>cle^ly heard even at a die- 

toai^'^^ evmi twenty miles. 

4i3mthto ^ephone worthy of note, on account of its exteaordiii^ 
is the phont^hore of Dr. Wreden, of St. Petersburg. 

to a lever, whi(^ at the oth^if 
can^'^W^^^ptt td inakd contacp betwemi the 

bliiiW madebf cotk." ^e sen- 

ativeii(t#i^''1his sim{deiid^^ be incr^sed byiscrewing an 
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additional weight of the form of a small disc to the end of the lerer. 
A similar hoard (planehetto, as it is called) with four o^hon contacts, 
is sa-id to tep^t the performanco of a whole orchestra. The prioe of 
this instrument is only oue-third of that cjj the oi*dinary telephone, 
One of the best instruments for musical repetition is the te^epheno 
♦of thft ViemJa Telegraph and Telephone Company, which was, at the 
Vienna Exhibition, connected with the Imperial opera. It greatly 
resembles the Berliner transmitter ; but instead of one carbon contact 
it has six. This of course greatly increases the Rensitivencss of the 
instruinont* Nothing (ould have surpassed the clcainess with which 
the finale of the first act of Verdi's Aida was repeated. The solps, 
choinises, and instioimcntal music wore so beautifully rendered that 
one felt very much inclined to join in the applause which on the 
fall of the curtain was transmitted from the opera. The Icmd 
of transmitter was also URcd for another rather peculiar musical 
perfonnhneo: a lady singings at Baden, abcut twelve miles from 
Vienna, was accompanied by a man playing the zither at Eomeu- 
burg, about thd same distance from Vienna, but on the opposite side 
of the Danube. The repetition itself was a perfect success, but the 
peculiar crackling noise of induction was only too audible, and greatly 
interfered with the performance. This troublesome noise of induc- 
tion arises from the close proximity of telegraph wires to tfic tele- 
phonic conductors. The vibrations , of the veiy powerfij. currents 
which ore used for the working of the telegraph gen^ato by induc- 
tion in the telephone wires much stronger vibrations than the human 
voice can produce, and thus the transmission of speech Is interfered 
with, ond in some 'cases feven rendered impossible by the clattering 
of the telegraphic apparatus. Of all the reinedics sagges^d to over- 
come this difficulty, the only cfEectivo one has been found in the 
employment of u return wire. The action of the tele^^pli wires 
0 X 1 the telephonic conductors is thus neutralised, as it tpkes place 
equally in both directions. Successful attempts have lately been 
made of long-distance telephoning \ according to a statement appa- 
rently^ resting on good authority, telephonic mes^ges have bwn 
sent from New York to Chicago, a distance of 1,000 miles^ * This 
result is mainly due to ^he construction of the c 9 nductor. In stead 
of employing a thin steel wire of high resistance, a stout copper- 
plated steel core was used for conveying the messages, and the 
achievement may well bo regard^ as marking a new era in .the" 
development^of telephonic communication. ^ " 

MledArieal tTammmion of little, if any, progress Satdy 

been made in the electrical transmission of mechanical work. 

Depress fay his exj^ximants made in 1883 between Ifnnuih 
bach, a distance o| fiHy n^Qea; in 1883 between Crdd and 
miles ; and in 18^ between ^ieille and 
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demonstrated tlist it is possible to electrically transmit medniucal 
to a d»;|«ace, 'witib a loss of from fifty to sixty per cent, ei the 
oripinal motiTe power, and there the question at present rests. Chere 
can be no doubt that the principle has been snccessfully established, 
bat tbe practical result has in every instance been seriouBl]^ bin&ered 
by meebanieal difficulties which it take some time to oveidbme. 

VarioM applications. — Coniq>ioaous amongst those applications, both 
lor ingenuity and practical usefulness, is the electric boiler safety 
apparatus of Mr. Hicbard Schwarzkopff, of Berlin. By moans of 
two plugs of an alloy fusible at a low temperature, electric connec- 
tion is made, and an alarm boll rings, as soon as either tbe water in 
the boiler has reached a temperature above which it fuust not be 
heated, or the water level has boc<too dangerously low. In this way 
the boiler is guarded against over-heating, and of course at the same 
time against excessive steum pressure, and also against ^accidents 
arising £rom want of* water. This apparatus has been iniftidueed in 
tbe German na^. Most ingenious and interesting are Dr. Boudot’s 
dectro-medioal instruments; they are the conunoh pulsometer, or 
8|ffiygmophone ; the cardiophone, lor auscultation of the heart, and the 
ihyoidione for auscultation of the muscles. The myograph traces the 
muscular contractions on a cylinder coated with smoked paper, and 
enables tbe observer accurately to measure the nervous ezeitabilily ; 
and another instrument, the cleverest of oU, allows of a direct measure- 
ment of the acuteness of hearing. Finally must be mentioned a set of 
apparatus constructed by Dr. I)v6rik, of Agnun, throwing cousider- 
ahle light on the nature of electricity. At the Paris Electrical Exhi- 
hiti<Ai of 1881, Mr. Bjerkens showed a udmber of experiments prov- 
ing that bodies Set in vibrating motion in a liquid produced effects of 
attractibn and repulsion like those produced by magnotio vibrations. 
Mr< Stroh^ very soon afterwards showed that vibrations of the air 
caused by sound gave exactly tbe same results ; and Br. Dvdr&k, who 
has 'worked in the same, direction, has constructed a number of the 
most ingenious instruments for illustntting these phenenaena. He 
not only shows the effects of attcactipn and repulsion, huljM^'llBu^ 
oohvorti sonoi^oas vibrations into a coiptinuons current of air, just as 
dee^*ribratioii9 are converted into a contihuons elcctrio currmit. 

The mmnnoas strides ^hich the practical applications of electricity 
hav# made witidn the last few years are without precedent in the 
aeie&oe. We may saflly say that it was the Paris Exhibi- 
,<il 1881 which first opened the eyes of the public to the vast 
«f eleo^caoal npplimices. The steady advaiwe toade shioe 
ih bnaMdi of applied electricity points to the ooncltt^ 

be dqiendent upon IheseappUsuoM aqftxMdy 
evmi the aeoMdtiSs of da% 
Hlb.' luutn IfknttL. 
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The aureole of unpopularity’* whicli enrirdod Bismarck*B brow 
during four short years of inaugural premiership has, to all appear- 
ance, vanished under the influence of unbroken sueccss, making 
rbom “throughout the m orld for a confiding deference to his capacity 
and forethought, that every year seems to intensify. It is he, in 
the belief of most (tovemments, who has preserved to them what 
never was more indispensable for their very existence — ^peace in 
Europe. With supreme adroitness, ho avoids entanglements for 
himself and his country, bears ‘/nany an affront patiently before 
retorting, keeps up the appearance of a good understanding after 
its substance has long passed away, but, when fairly engaged in 
diplomatic contention, lays out his field in a" manner that insures 
success. People agree, therefore, that it is best to' take him as he 
is. And it is in the nature of man when he has once accorded that 
favour to a fellow-creature, to ** take him as he is,” that he ends by 
liking him. Thus IHsmarck, of all living men the most unlikely 
to succeed in the rijicc after a w'orldwude popularity, is probably at 
this moment the best-liked man in cither herniBjdierc. 

His own oountrjTncn liave shown a decided indisposition to admit 
him among their household gods. To them ho w’^as, from the com- 
mencement of his political carceer, the very embodiment of what 
had gradually become the most objectionable type of Teuton exist- 
ence — the unmitigated sq\iircen or Junker y ^ith his poverty and 
arrogan|^, with his hunger and thirst after position and good 
living, with his hatred for the upstart Liberal burghdr class. 
** Away with the cities ! I hope I may yet live to sec them 
levelled to the ground.” Is there not a ring of many centuries 
of social strife, so luboriouhly kept down by the reigning dynasty, 
in these stupendous words, which were pronounced by Bismarck 
vrhen among the leaders of the Conservatives in the first 
embryo Parliament of the Prussian monarchy? 4^d if tmeon- 
genial to the generation'^ of Prussians among whom he had g^Pown up, 
how infinitely greater was the dislike against him of South Germans, 
more gifted, us a rule, by nature, to whom tho name of Prussian is 
synonymous of all that is stroit-laccfl and overweening and unnatural 
and — ^generally inconvenient. ^ 

Little of that sentiment remains among the Germans of the present 
day. Such strangers as have had the opportunity of observing the 
attitude of the nation, during tho late celebrations of hja ^veffbieth 
birthday agree in declaring thenf to have been qpiontanebus, 
siastie, and at times almost aggressiVe. Some tell us, to bill "that 
the farther from Berlin the more gushing has ecstasy. The 
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electors of Professor Yiro^jow and of Herr Lowe, in whose electoral 
districts a torchlight processioiir on the eve of Bismarck’s birthday 
had to ^ribow*their way through immense crowds, must have k^t at 
home. The municipality of Berlin, a model body of civic adminis* 
trators, sent a birthday letter to their “honorary citizen, ”*but 
abstained, with proper self-respect, from tendering their congsatula- 
tions through a deputation. No Berlin citizen of any importance 
had a hand in the management of the procession. Yet, if thousands 
kept aloof, tens of thousands shared the national enthusiasm — students 
of universities chiefly, but older men too, even in distrustful, Radical 
Berlin. And os for South Germany, where the gospel of protection 
seems, perhaps, to be more firmly believed in than any other, we 
read of trains to Berlin token by storm, banquets, processions, chorus- 
singing — of real, heartfelt, rapturous effervescenee. 

There cannot be a shadow of doubt that, to numberless non-Pnis- 
sians at any rate, the mew era of German Unity has brought^a symbol 
of greatness not before known, and* that they worship in Bismarck 
the hero who has given them a country to love, who has delivered 
them from the pettmess’ and sclt-satisfactiou of Philistinism. 

Now, if this be so — ^if, indeed, the countries of the world at large, 
and Germany in particular, acknowledge him almost affectionately as 
the leading statesman of the day, would it not bo an interesting study 
to examine the degree of merit due to him personally, the.character 
of the present Administration, and what lasting good or lasting evil 
may be expected from this new phase of European politics P The 
subject, through its weight and its bulk alike, excludes full treatment 
within the limits of aq essay. Nevertheless, since it intertwines itself 
with nearly ever/ othen question of moment, a few remarks by an 
outside ndly be acceptable. 

None but the incorrigibly childish can be inclined to ascribe to 
good ludf a prosperous career extending ' over near twenty-three 
years, spent under the fiercest glare of the world’s sunshine. JNo 
minister of any age was more bitterly assailed or opposed, even at the 
Court of which he is now the acknowledged major 
manne r of the Pepjns and other H^um-Meiers of the Pinkish 
mmxarchy. The Ehig’s brother, Prince Obarles; detested the inno- 
vator whose opinions on the necessity of Austria being removed from 
mf^|>^nihip in a renmdelled German confederation had. for yevs 
leai^ from the despatch-boKes of the Foreign Office.. Even the 
JunXin, i^ose dauntless leader he had been before and after the 
r^plnrioq^ events of 1848, shrank instinctively from a man, who 
credited with veneration. for the Holy Alliance. His 
reiqginliM^ that, on the nomination of ^ne of them, well at 

standing, to the post of. Undw-Secretary 
of the new member of the.(^emmmit 

confee^'to hfo^^imthj^he Mcepted the post tn y>ite of Biamarck’s 
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" foreign ** policy nndooly in conedderatioc^ of his contempi for 
mont^rism. The Queoi, on the other hand, brought up in pthljiiijd^df 
constitutional govenuhenti and strongly attached to the' Ehgli^ alH* ' 
unce, viefved n^th horror the-bold pugilist who was daily aandli^/not 
the persons oiJy of the people's representatives, but some of the very 
foundations of every parliamentary edifice. Yet fiercer" was the 
animosity shown him on every occasion by the Princess Boyal of 
England, whose father had early taught her that a throne, to be safe, 
requires absolute solidity of institutions and agreement with the. 
people, and who seriously'trcmbled for the preservation of her clul* 
^en’s future. Her husband expressed himself forcibly on a public 
occasion against some reactionary measures of the Gf^ovemment. As 
the Court, so the Liberal parties,, so the people in general. When 
a &natic, of the name of Kohn, attempted Bismarck’s life in May. 
1866, there were few persons who did not regret his failtire. It may 
be said with truth that, for years, two men only understood a portion 
at least of his political Aricws, and shared them. One was King 
William. Isolated as Herr von Bismarck was, he learned to rely im* 
plicitly on his sovereign’s faithfulness, and ha^ had no reason' to regret 
his trust ; for the King, though greatly his inferior in intellect, and 
for from imblest with Legitimist predilections, was as firmly convinced 
as his minister that the confederation of German States, and Prussia 


herself, might be swept away, unless placed upon a new footing, in one 
of those tornadoes which us^ periodically to blow across the Continent 
of Europe. Thus, the new departure was as much his own pro* 
gramme as Bismarck’s, and although he started (in 1861) witix a 
hankering after " moral ” rather thpn material cqpquosts, he gradutily 
understood the necessity for war, and has lof a certainty “ taken 
kindly,” as the saying is, to material conquests of no incdnsi^eMble 
nqpgnitude. 

None, even among Bismarck’s modem eyoophants, would pretend 
that their hero was the inventor of .Gennan Unity. Passionately, 
though not overwiseiy, had that ideal been striven after and sttffei^ 
■ «tM. i)est patriots in various parts of Fatherland, theur ti^ch 

beoomx&g^syjust as often as they attempted (p comlbine two 


site claims, that of a national texture, and that of a headdiip'ef 
Austria, which is non-German in a majority of fts subjects, and 
al^tn in nearly all its interests. The FrankfSrt Parliament of 
marks the transition to a clear insigh^ inasmuch as its final perlqi?]^ 
ance, the Constitution of 1849, placed the new crown on the 
Prussia’s head. When offered, it was' haughtily declined 
applause of Btsmarok and his friends. The King refused'hetaiito l^ 
origin lay in a pt^pi^ar assembly ; in Bismarck’s eyes its 
was that* Frusis& would bediotBtSd' to. liy theinmte 
not until later, in' 1^1, whSi 'igiipjfiBted’ Prnasitm ' 

Germanic Diet, chi^ beoaui^ tff 'hlk itimbeol 
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whicji. placed PruBsia at tlie joen;!^ of Aastri|, tliat he reo(^paified jihe 
ceati^ pdiVt l^ be the necessity of thrusting Austria out of the Cbn* 
fedarai^oh. . It. is proved* nov that he was sagacious enough- alijo to 
pei^'^ tiud^nieh a wrench ■wo'uld not lead to a pcmuofent estrange- 
meo^ l^t iljiat Austria, removed once and for all from her incuhus-' 
like and dog-in^the-n^ger position within the federate hody, would 
he^me, in her,|pwn 'interest and that of European peace, New 
Gt^ndany’s permanent ally. 

These, then, became the two purposes of his active life ever since the 
day when, at the age of thirty-six, he obtained a share of the rcqwn- 
sibility in the management of affairs as ambassador in Frankfort : 
fii^, to transfer Austria to a position in the East, and they to bestow 
upon Fatherland po/tYtea/ Unitp undgr Prussia, the royell prerogatwS m 
the latter remaining uneurtailed so for as circumstances would allow. 
Thirty-four years have now elapsed. His opponents in his own 
country or out of it ar^ at liberty to reiterate that ho was bora under a 
lucky star ; ‘that ho merely took up the thread of German unification 
where the Frankfort FarUaraent of 1849 had let it drop ; that any- 
body could have utilised such mighty armaments as those of Prussia 
with the same effect ; that, given total disregard of principle or moral 
obligations, the result, in the hands of any political gamester, must 
have been what it was. There is something to be sot against each of 
these assertions. For it was not the goddess of Fortune which pur- 
sued Bismarck in the ungainly shape of his former friend, that 
spiteful Prince Gortschakoff. The Frankfort Assembly had left the 
Austoian riddle unsolved, and apparently insoluble. There was no 


hand, in the country firm or skilful enough, no brain sufficiently 
hatd or enlightened as tp the needs of the day — not the King’s, not 
Count i^rrtim’s, nor certainly that of any other known to his contem- 
poraries. And finally, when a public man so ddftly gauges the mental 
caparities wr extent of power of his antagonists — such as Count 
Beust, or, Napoleon, or Earl Bussell — that ho knows exactly how 
far he can step with .safety, then such a “ gamester,” however terrible 
the ;^8 to whibh he may haveMJxposod his country, is a greatmglhs 
Complete unity ftf aims throughout, po-Ver given to carry tUSSoo^, 
a'yrpi^rful absence of very serious mistakes, and finally h life 
Bufpdenilty prolonged to admit of retrospection ; in each of these 


reiqpe^tsjtfan cmeer of Bismarck resembles that of Hr. Disraeli.. 

story of his diplpmatic adventures al Frankfort, at 
iiPetersbarg, and at Paris, and still more of hia rulenihip 
18ffi3,,and in Germany since 1866, has been uniform 
^ already mention^, in the .stmn 

secondly, m the miptekm>i^ 
sueoesrive period 'W .He 
eare^ of ikditiead'plmabti^^ 




Its dtrangest and ite most'Tiuihoieas 
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featare, \iz., that, alth<n}gli Kting under the closest inspection, he was 
misunderstood year alter year. Who wo\ild, consequently, Amy the 
possibility at least of Bismarck^s being so ‘misunderstood, jUend 
jmd foe, at this present moment ? . 

Whilst those despatches were written by him from Frankfort 
which Posdbinger's researches have now exhumed, Ihcir writer was 
thought, by his partisans j ust as much as by his enspiies, to be occu- 
pied solely with strengthening the ^ ** solidarity of Conservative 
interests " and the supremacy of Austria, or with spinning the rope 
of steel which was to strangle all parliaments in Germany. And 
yet we know positively at present that with increasing vigour 
day by d^j' did ho warn his Government against the scarcely 
concealed intention of Austria tp avilir la Prusse d’abord ot pins 
Taneantir” (Prince Schwarzenberg^s famous saying in "1851); wo 
observe with surprise how quickly Legitimist leanings disappear 
behind bis own country’s interests ; wo stand aghast at the iron sway 
obtained by so young a man over the self-conceit of a vacillating yet' 
dogmatic and wilful King (Frederick William IV.). It was he 
whose advice, given in direct opposition to Bunsen’s, led to the refusal 
by Prussia of the Western Alliance during the Crimean War. But 
he did not give this advice, as German Liberals then believed, out of 
subservience to the autocrat of the North, whoso assistance his party 


humbly solicited in order to extenninate Liberalism. He peAistently 
gave it to thwart Austria and to preserve I’russia (then in no brilliant 
military condition) from having to bear the brunt of Muscovite wrath, 
which he cunningly judged to be of more lasting importance in the 
coming struggles than the.fricndshij) of Western Europe. At a time 
when European politicians considered that he was tjie mouthpiece of 
schemers for a Kusso-Frcnch alliance in his repeated and successful 
endeavours to gain Napoleon’s goodwill, he was adroitly sounding 
the French Emperor’s mind and character. He sooit qonvinoed 


himself that it was shallow and fantastic, and he built upon this 

' SeWesWi^ and thea to 

8toh(Uj looking on! And what is one to say of 'the four years of 
^tanterjj conflicts (1862 to 1866), durftig which no one dSi 
t that ks object in life and his m’son d^itre consisted in a rein 
8t^nt of the Pru^King on the absolute throne of his ancestors 
a ^tion ttll that was progressiTc to the grossest abnsedof 
despotism P All this tune ho was fiehtiiic a . 


^^teractog fus schem^ of aggwndisemehf and Sat^ Sai- 
J vm“ looking batJc to that period 

sue in ehble marks on the ja<^lnt of many well>ia^Biuag lldbe^, 
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that his ezm^aled tdne^ol aggressive defence ip the Prussiiui 
Landtag, the furious onslaught of his harangues, were^intmded to 
sileiiice the tongues at Oourt which denounced him as a d^tnagogne 
and a Badioal. ^Paradoxical as it ^xnay sound, one may^sately assert 
that nothing more cfEectually helped King William in his later 
foreign policy than the opinion pervading all Europe in 186^ and « 
1866 that, having lost all hold upon the minds of his people, weak* 
ened and crippled in every sense of the word by BismarcUan folly, 
his Majesty could never strike a blow. 

There was peace and concord in Germany between 1866 and 1877. 
Without becoming a Liberal, and whilst opposing every Attempt to 
outstep certain limits, Bismarck created and rather enjoyed an alliance 
with the majority formed in his favour by the National Liberals and 
a moderate section of the Conservatives. The German Empire, pso- 
claimed by the German sovereigns at Versailles and established upon 
somewhat novel principles of federation by a Parliamentary, statufe, 
looked to outriders as a borne for progress and liberty. There were 
clangers lurking, it is true, beneath many a provision of the new 
( onstitution, such as the absence of an upper bouse, and the substitu* 
tion in its stead of delegates from the separate Governments, acting 
in each case according to instructions received, authorised to speak 
whenever they choose before the Reichstag, but deliberating sepa- 
rately and secretly both upon bills to propose and upon replies to give 
to resolutions of the Reichstag In fact this Bundearath^ or Federal 
Council, represents the governing element under the Emperor, with 
functions both administrative and legislative. By an artificial method 
of counting, Prussia, although sho would command three-fifths of all 
the voters by virtue of 1hq;r population, has less than onc-third. Thus 
the posybIKty of an imbroglio between the Governments is ever 
present, as well as that of a hasty vote in the popular assembly. 

It wiRntfver, probably, be quite understood why Prince Bismarck 
broke looso from a political alliance which, it would seem, had given 
no trouble whatever. In foreign affairs the House in its immense 
majority abstained from even the faintest attempt at interfcrim^ 
As for patronage, *it has been said that no ajipointmont was ever sriliSte^ 
for anyone by a member of the Liberal p^y. From ministerial 
down to menial pObts no claim was raised, no request preferred* If 
the seOticn of moderate Oonservatives above mentioned has furnished 
a few ambassadors like^ Prince Ilobenlohe, Count Munster, Baron 
Keudall^ aild Count Stolbcrg, that was by Ihc chief’s free will Why 
fixm, it has been asked, achange so absolute as the one the world has 
witmpssed^ from the saying of the Chancellor in 1877 that his ideal 
waste have high financial duties on half-a-dozcm objeet^ and Free 
Trade on all to one of the faost comgrdxensivatajeifis in ^ 
world, two years later f His own and his^ friends’ explanations are 
lamentaldy defideni — growing anaemia and impoverishment of the 
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country/’ “ droToing.crf x^tiYC industry by foreign n&miJiic^sr^” 
H com imported oheaper than produced/’ and -ffliat not,, .■ X^,^isNtait 
writer, kjpking.froin n&r, bas always thought' two j^iTee to-.h&Te 
■heed ponnnotiait in jthe Ohancellorie mind when he Be|iarated fi!idnthe 
Ii\}erals and became, not a conrinoed, but a thorongh-going>JB|o* 

« tectujniat' It is not said that these were his only motiyes. .;(3m88« 
players know that each important move ofiects not only the d$nres 
prunarily attacked, but changes the whole texture of the play. 

first, then, and foremost, frush sources of income were wanted to 
make the finances of the Empire independent ' from the several 
oxche^uelt of the states bound by statute to make up for any deficiency 
pro raid parte of their population. Tu'o or three objects would have 
provided ttie needful, viz. spirits and beetroot sugar and (with dhe 
cantion) tobacco. Oran “Imperial” income-tax, changing according 
to each year’s nocessitios. Or both systems combined. Tobacco, it 
i^ true, was tried, and the attempt failed. Spirits would bear almost 
any taxation, but the OhanceUor does not choose to tread upon the 
tender too of thp great owners of land who are potato»growers, and 
consequently distillers on a large scale. And another important 
class of agriculturists, the beetroot-growers and sugar-producers, were 
not to bo trifled with either. But ‘ how about direct taxation, the 
manly sacrifice of free peoples, the plummet by which to soundutho 
enlightenment of a nation? The Chancellor instinctively felt, 1 
believe, that there ho would bo going beyond his depth ; that under 
such a rigme the free will of citizens must have the fullest swing ; 
that “ prerogative ” would suffer, if not immediately, yet as a neces- 
sary sequence. so he deliberately abandoned Free Tra4e and 

eqwused indirect taxation and Protection. , ■ 

Success, let Free Traders say what they please on the ^subject, 
subeess has accompanied Bismarck’s genius on this novd fiel^ as 
well as on the older fields where all mankind acknowledges his 
superiority. For the coffers of the Empire are filling. .■ 
majority in the Reichstag not only accepts, but .’'improves npem, his 
Protectionist demands. Ho has.lwcoszuv' lue dmnigod of the Hooted 
-w&tduituring, mining^-^ and landlord interests 'throaghont the 
country. Ht.is^.uovw*a^ttt to win the last of the great industries, 
and the one which withstood his blandishments the longest, the 
trans-ooeanic carrying trade. He is credited with having inr^roved 
the state of certain trades, even by §ach as kpow perfectly, well, 
like ^e former depressiem, the present improvement inthmttluttb^ 
uniyersal. The whole country is becoming Protectionist. Aiff yoimg 
men, even in Hamburg and Bremen, believe imProtectii^qs.^the 
tbingr’: Thi Prusiaan limdlord, whoae soH was rineped iit F^l&ade 
so lon|r w Ptasrik wi^ a gniii-pi^rting 
tectioniri o<wvio^on#,]mw that ^ smet l<wgely.ia 9 m^.^^^c^^ 
bureaucrat who had never sworn *hy other ecaaflmfe^’ k ii ^ v w 
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And as for tbo aolitfit aiift &e 
Cier^iumy/wby^ man vbo has foldH^ lOiat 

drebtii'^ Protection in wbicb tb^, as disciples of Fri<£lrich Idi^ Md 
'^ifei''if|pi< It is trae that all large cities even there are proteisiibg 
i^fiiinrt 'tiic latdy imp<Med and qnjte lately increased duties . i^n 
eneals ; but then, ** Can any good thing come out of ” large okios P 
Ccanpa!^ to the ^£Sculties that impede the action of the Free Trade 
parfy in Germany, Sir. Bnght's and Mr. Cobden's up-bill work sinks 
’ into insignifioanee. 

An even graver aspect is presentcMi by the Vatican quei^on, graver 
'in the same proportion as religious, or at least Ohurch diflgrenoes, have 
a stronger hold upon the German ^ind even nowadays than purely 
political or economic ones. There con bo no doubt that the week or 
more which Archbishop Ticdochowski spent at headquarters in Ver- 
saiUes in the winter (tf 1870 to 1871 forms a turning-point in mo&rn 
M.fttory. When may wo hope to loam the details of those secret 
luterviews F That he implored and threatened altesnately is certain, 
and there can be no doubt as to the alliance he was authorised to 
offer or the price at which it was to be obtained. Borne and Latium, 
or war to the knife! Not many weeks afterwards Bismarck 
returned to Germany, and was not a little surprised to find on amy 
in battle-array in his own country, calledbut by the war-whoop of a 
clergy the great majority of w'hich, with nearly all the bishoiM as 
their bom leaders, had opjwsed the Vatican decrees only eight or 
nine short months before. Not that warnings had been wanting 
previously. For ha^ not Prince Hohenlohc, the eminent stateeman 
w’ho is now filfitlg the post of ambassador at Paris, then Prime 
Minister iif Bavaria, invited the Governments most interested in the 
result df the coming Vatican Council to comb to an understanding 
beforehand as to the treatment its decrees should receive at their 
handsP > Bismarck did not then see bis Vray about ^intorfetm|f, 
although we road in one of bis despatches of 1869 that “ fiir-going 
changes in the organism of the Ohurch of Borne, as deugned 
absolutist tendencies of the Cuiial parfy, would not reUtauT^n^onF” 


infliiaaee'npm tho relations of that Church to the State.” Prince 
JBjhsMdohe’a attempt failed, but its tendency remained impressed 
i^p^l^aria’s action evbr since, and it is a significant fact that t^o 
to what has since, to no purpose, alas f been called the 
Of "battle for (higher) culture,” in 1873, had not Bis- 
Imt the Government of ^^vaiia. ^Dien follow^ 
warfare, in order to drcnmsci%e oq/OC 
the Vatica];iM;^unih. 
adavoniite eoqftresilon bl ^ Gl^- 
gnAtmUy prescml^; |Kil^|rto 
the the^Befehstsg, dialing to 
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define the autonomy of the State in jts relations to the Papacy which, 
during the seventeen yea^^ reign of a romantic king (Frederick 
William IY*)> since, had drilled the spiritual rulers lof its eleven 
millions in Frhssia and of its eighteen millions in Oennany anlo a 
Stata within the State. The object was, so far as can be g^ered 
from the debates and documents of those anxious days, honestly to 
seek a formula in which the populations on cither side and, in the long 
run, the clergy — ^if not the Pope himself — could acquiesce. “Im 
Beich dieser Welt,” as Bismarck said in words not easily translat* 
able without loss of tone and energy, hat der Stoat das Regiment * 
und den Vdrtritt.” 

To pick i^holo in many if not in all these Falk” or May ” 
Laws of 1873 to 1875 is an easy tpk. But what has more import- 
ance is to be impressed with the fact that they havq proved an utter 
failure. By whose fault cannot be doubtful. Oppose a Roman priest, 
to a Teuton master-mind, and the former will win the day. The 
Eulturkampf was begun with the assent, and oven under the pro- 
pelling influence, of a large proportion of the Romanist populationrr^ 
When it begun to bo abandoned by the Government in 1880, that 
l^pulation was as nearly as can be unanimous in repudiating it. 
Non-success had brought about its accustomed results. Leo XIII. 
had, it is still believed bjvnany, the honest wish, at the time of his 
elevation to the Papal throne, to meet the Chancellor half-way. 
Cardinal Franohi, who carried on the negotiations ns the CKj.)onent of 
Leo's will, and successfully too, was found dead in his room after 
having enjoyed perfect health a few hours previously. ‘‘Novi stilum 
curiae romanae,” may have^ been his dying words, like those of Sarpi. 
The Pope’s advisers, more cunning than his Holiness, taught him that 
to give way on any single point was a needless sacrifice,® 4n(i their 
prediction has proved ttue. The Prussian Government, after obtain- 
ing discretionary {X)wers as regards the Falk Laws — ^not indeed aa to 
their abrogation, but as to the degree of enforcing them — ^has first 
retreated “ o1 her own, accord ” has time for parallel 

.. j. m * Jlo nas ^ 

on the part v atican, and when this was not forthccmiing, 

again as Margaret in Goethe’s Fmitt, 
Prussia’ has “but little ijaore to bostow.” The attempt to place the 
relations of the State in a country nearly half Catholic on a .sober 
and intelligible footing has failed once mortf, whilst it succeeds with 
perfeei ease in countries absolutely QathoKc. Witness several States 
of South America, or France, or Bavaria, or Austria, in all of which 
the Epi8Copa<y were made to acknowledge the superioii^ the 
temporal power in its own sphere. Bismarck’s failure is raiiiiifn^ 
and rmtil it be oheolrftely emrsummated, it testa like aii iaimhas 
the natSon in the iS^pe of the “ Centrum ” or Oath<^ par^/li®di 
commands about <me*fonrth of all votes in ParHaii^t SEadK^lilsItfiea 
all its decisions. Shall I be pardoned if I say regarding this Gstn]^ 
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m bi the case ol l^ree Trade^ the diBBieiilty for Oermaiiy is lar 
usore sea^ than it dTer was in England? If the statistics of the 
Bxitiah laieer shewed the same proportion of Homan Catholics^tC the 
rest: ci the populaition, the temple of Janus could nof have hmn *so 
|N3inaianently closed. There would then be, for England as for^Qer- 
joaaiiy, a succession of armistices only, instead of peace in perj^ptuity. 

nothing, to a beginner in the study of Bismarck’s character, 
would appear so utterly puzzli|ig as his demeanour towards the 
Communists, Socialists, or, as they call themselves in Germany, Social 
.Democrats. One of his most tioisted secretaries is an old ally and 
correspondent of Herr Karl Marx, the high -priest of Communism, 
who, towards (he end of his Loudon career, rode the whirlwind and 
directed the storm of German Socialism. Bismarck himself confesses 
to having received in private audience Lussalle, one ocrtainly of the 
most capable men of modern Germany, and to whom as to its first 
author a retrospective inquiry would trace back the prosqpt formid- 
able closely-ruled organisation of •Socialist operatives of Germany. 
The first minister of the Pinissian Crown was clos|pted once — people 
say more than once, but that does not matter — with the ablest subverter 
of the modem fabric of society. Ho found bira “ mighty pleasant to 
talk to." He liked his predUcction for a powerful supreme authority 
overawing the organised masses, though whether he did so in the 
interest of a dynasty of Lassallcs or of Ilohenzollcrns " seemed to 
Herr von Bismarck an open question. After Lassalle’s tragical 
death in 1864, we observe how thePrussiau Government, While watch- 
ing with Argus-cyes every excess of speech among Liberals, allowed 
his first successors, ^hweizer and others^ a vulgar set of demagogues, 
auch licence of •bloody harangue as has of late years got Louise 
Michql ‘into trouble in republican France. Then wo hear of nothing 
03 between Bismarck and the Socialists for*some years, the years I 
have described above as years of peace and concord in Germany, till 
suddenly, on the occasion of two attempW made in 1878, by Hddel 
4Uid by Hobiling, against the Emperor’s life, he came down upon 
that sect as with a sledge-hammer. His famous Anti-Socialist BilF 
was at first rejected. It passed into law only after a dissehiUdn/thiT 
deotors having in their affectionate pity^ for the wounded Emperor 
unequivocally given their verdict in favor of suppression. It has 
mxm been re-aocepted* three times by an unmlling House and with 
majorities through Bismarck^s personal exertioiis, the 
the same man who had fostered and protected the 
teguombgs hf Socialism, and who had the initchword^ given out at 
tib, .gendd elections of 1884, that Serene Ilighnese the 
prefer the sight of ten Social^Bemociats to that of 

Khvr. to this Comedj- of Errors ? |To mrire way 

^ wardbess or perven^ eharoeter, but some powetfiid bias and a 
* first-coasinship in principle mnst account for one of the strangest 
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axuHiudiee in modoni -}ust0iy. Perluips the following odnaicteratbn 
will render both tho '’'bias’* and (he "'drst-coasinchip'’* i^.laaat 
intelligible, Prince Bismarck is a good hater. Now ii he htoitojr 
one ahtipat{^ fctronger than another, and that through life, it ia^that 
ag^upsttiie ooi^hor class, the reverse of aristocrats, the bom laberdii^' ' 
townsipen mostljr yet not exclusively — ^the “bourgeois,” as ‘the’ - 
Frencdi call them (although, if I err not, the exact counterpart to the 
“ bourgeois ” species is not found oi\ German soil), a law-abiding set,' 
independent of Government, paying their taxes, and thoroughly 
happy. When they, through their representatives, bode him d^anoci 
in 1862 to '65 and thwarted his measures of coercion, his inmost soul 
cried, Acheronta imveho ! He sent for Lassollc, he paid his succes- 
sors’ debts, and generally assisted the sect. So much for the “ bias.” 
And now for the “ first-cousinship.” No student of history will deny 
that despotism, whenever it has arisen, or been preserved, in highly 
civUised- communities, will extend more of a fatherly care to the* 
masses than Liberalism. This cannot be otherwise ; for liberalism sets 
itself to educate the mosses to self-responsibility, and each individhal**' 
to thrift and self-reliance. The sight of on able-bodied beggar is, to 
a genaino Liberal, a source of anger first and only on further con- 
templation of pity. He will exert all his energies to remove every 
obs^le from out of the way of his poorer brethren ; Jio will preach 
wise economy, and facilitate it by personal sacrifices and legislative 
induomnents ; but he will not tempt the Government of his country to 
act as a second I'rovidencc for the operative classes. Quite the 
reverse is Bismarck’s opinion. According to him the State should 
exordie “ practical Ghristia^nity.” With Titanic resolution to drive 
out Satan through Beelzebub, he does not shrink from acknowledging 
and proclaiming tISe “ right of labour.” There is probably nothing 
left to say. after your Hps have spoken these unholy," blool-stained 
words. If there was, he would be the man to say it rather thpi 
allow himself to be outbid by mob-leaders of tho Socialistio feather. 
J>ro& m travail, forsooth ! Tho phrase has cost thousands .th^ Hyes 
' in the Parisian carnage of June, 1848. In the mouth of Sarl-i||ii^ 

' auu olhesa outspoken champiofls of his cause it meantT ahBiH^;ttim.by 
the State of all tho sou/yes of labour, such as lai]d and foetorioB, 
because by such absorption only can the State insure W(srk ifse the 
unemployed. In the mouth of Bismarck ituteons a lesser thing, of 
courst, in extent but- not in its ^psenco. As Chief Nitiister of 
I^mssia he has ably brought about the purchase of nearly aUIiniEn of 
raUway tritiiin that m<^archy. As Choncdlor of the ^ has 

tried his very best to obtain a monopoly on tobacco, 

Instnanoe O^paniMhavb ohneOdy been ruined and tha& placaAaldaj^ 
so far as accidents td factory-hands, ore conoerned^hy)|jg.}h!C^(^i^ 

Office. BSa mi^tyhand il'atre^M fmt abeady'tb ^nii^^ 
absorb all (fther Inaunmoss. - Tim ^kingdom of ’thwlaeaa ftt 'iaioient^ 
Pern, as described in Prescott’s voliunes, has probably not d<Hie more 
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wmkicm ito. liaVjec^.ilwa'BiflgaAaidk’B Mettl of a Gtemaa Sbn^ie 
MTOoI^ ^ for its mliahitanV every spodes ol ooeupi^bii or 

oatsacpite niwtaged direotly by Qovonuneat, wby dunild tito niler.^ 
an X^pire, a Socialist Bepublio, hesitate about proelaim&g « 
labour? A critic alight object that its pioclamatioii,, by. 
i^anarck in vas .premature, inasmuch as he had fai^ m 
carrying his Monopoly Bill, and could not be certain of success 
regtodiug other State encroachments. Granted. But a ‘‘first* 
condnship** between his views on social reform and those of Messrs. 
Bebel and liebknecht is an actuality of modem Germany and should 
be seen to by those who desire this central power of Europe to remain 
exempt from a social revolution. 

Cursory as this review of Bismarck’s past life and present -policy 
has of necessity been, some indulgent reader may perhaps bestow 
upon me — ^besides his thanks for having withstood the temptation to 
quote the pithy and at times impassionod utterances of the wittitot 
man in power of the present day — ^jnst enough of his oon^ience to 
oclieve that I have suppressed no trait of importance. 

However, since there is one thing more important still than a great 
man, namely his country, let us not dismiss the interesting subject 
of. this retrospect without inquiring what that country has gained 
aqd what lost through his agency. Germany possesses a federa* 
turn, not constmotod after any existing pattern, not . made to 
please any theory, not the object of anybody’s very posskmato 
admiratiim, but accepted in order to alter os little as possible the 
accustomed territorial and political arrangements. In one sense 
it has no army, for the Prussian and the Bavar^ armies, although 
the Xhnpire bears' the fost, still exist. In one sense it possesses 
not thq. Indirqpt taxation, for the individual States do the col- 
lecting of custom-house duties, &c. In one sense it has scarce^ any 
organs ierf •administration, for thb whole internal Government, the 
schoids, courts of law, and police, all belong to the singlo States ; and 
fbrmgn albirs, the navy, the post-ofiScc, and railways in Al^ooe, 
are: tile only fields of Imperial direct administratimi. Yet what it 
has is valuable enough. The Empire rules the aAny, and conjkgislato'' 
ovcv\and control a prodigious amount of national subjects. Its 
lomagn . policy is one. The military comman^is one. Cartel speoified 
soaxipea^ revenue are th» Empire’s. Patriotic aspirations are fulfilled. 
I^;|b|dftddaal'Ciovereigns in Gepiany possess a guanntee of tbifir 
classes an opportunity loar organisation and 
im|Ba|n>|i^ n ant a large scale. Monarchical feeling has gabod in 
dspl^tb^ i^^eite^y aM'^^ personal reference to thO EmpOtol^ tsd 
toffiliili^C&f^Biboc^.lxith ‘‘to the best . 

Pr&co most lovaUebuui.«fIdia''4t3i^>‘t'^'’ , 

and withoat fiM 

marred its beanfy, but yet an effect of his great deeds— >is the 
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Prusfdan Kreia* ** and ‘‘ Provinsdal-Ordnung,” first introduced in 
1874. No more logical deductLon was possible than this oimiinetice- 
mmit of decentralisation within the Prussian monarch Before that 
date^ provincial Diets had existed for fifty years, and a kind of 
assembly had also managed certain a^airs for the Ereis, an adminis- 
trative unit smaller than an English county, and averaging about 
100, dbO inhabitants. In the same proportion as German unity made 
progpresB, it was believed that self-government ought to become ihore 
extensively introduced, and the “ tendency of the- blood towards the 
head,*’ or capital, be obviated. The example of home-rule presfented 
by the “Kreis” and the provinces of Prussia since this reform is 
not assuredly of a nature to frighten weak nerves. But much money 
is now usefully spent within and by the provinces independently of 
any decree from a central authority ; and as regards willingness to 
work on provincial and (so to say) county boards, it is said to be 
beyond all praise. An English public man of ^high standing assured 
me, some years ago, that these Prussian beginnings of home-rule had 
attracted the serious notice of Mr. Gladstone. 1 do not wonderntt^ij??^ 
Another permanent good for which Gcmiuny seems indebted to 
Bismarck, and the last 1 will mention, is of quite modem date— I 
mean his colonial policy. Individual Germans have at all times and 
in immense numbers found their way across the sea. On the Baltic 
and North Sea coast, Goman ports, though few in number, yet com- 
mand a very large trade. Next to the English, Geman traders fom 
the most numerous community in every place, however remote, where 
business of any kind can be transacted. But to convert the inland 
Philistines — that vast majority of Germans who have never sniffed 
sea-air — into enthusiasts for a colonial empire required all Bismarck’s 
ability and prestige. No doubt be descried in the mdvemoirt a chance 
for a diversion of the public mind from obnoxious topics. It was 
useful to him to produce an impression as if the export 4;rade, stag- 
nating as it must under the baneful effects of mc^em Protection, 
could rally under the infiuence of colonial enterprise. These con- 
siderations would not, however, suffice to explain his long-considdred, 
-ei\utiou 4 proceedings in this matter. To comprehend his motives 
fully, it will benecessaiT to admit that his prescient mind would con- 
sider the time, apparently not very distant, when what are now styled 
Great Powers will be dwindling fast by the side of such gigantic 
empires as seem intent upon dividing the earth’s surface between 
them, like England with her colomal possessions, and Russia* The 
effect upon this country, its foreign policy, and the very ehaiuet!^ of 
its inhabitants, would bo alike cramping unless a way for expansion 
was opened for each- When the political schemes of a pomiderablo 
man are subj^ts^of speculatu>n,|it ip wiser to guess at Scmmifiling 
exalted if you wialato come near the trutE So probaUy ih^ 

No doubt he, too, has forest the reaction which, at no very rmote 
period of German history, will gain a mastery over peoples minds. 
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wheii failures and disapporntments begin to crowd around eadbk of the 
present equatoii^ enterpHses. But he believes in his ooimtrymen’s 
eapaeity to overcome failure and disappointment without reeourae to 
costly warlike mcpeditions, for which Gennany is unfitted by her 
institution of universal and short military service. 

Where brightness and splendour ore^ there will one fin^ Erebiui too. 
.TheBitoiarcUan era has not escaped this curse. To put it all^nto one 
phrase, extinction of individual character has followed the Chancellor 
like his shadow. He has no disciples, cares not to have any. 
Friends he possesses among the comrades of his early years, and he is 
a faithful and jovial companion with them. But all around him, in 
Prussia, in the Imperial Government, in the Bundesrath, nothing is 
visible save destruction — the field covered with bodies® of the slain. 
The. demeanour of the youngel* Pitt, hitherto believed to have 
been . the most tyrannical of ministc^rs, was mildness itself in 
comparison with Bismarck’s. In Downing Street of old, Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and Scoretarios of State werS requested 
^t;-sigti despatches they hod never read, with the Premier’s hand 
covering the page. This was bad enough in sober truth, but Bis- 
marck’s practice is worse. A minister elaborates and perfects a 
Bill on the lines repeatedly concerted with his chief, obtains the 
royal assent, and defends the measure before Parliament. Suddenly 
the whole fabric is overthrown by Bismarck’s using, as the case may 
be, his tongue or his pen as the instrument of destruction, but quite 
as often in public as in private. It used to be said of the German 
civil scn'ice that it consisted of men with u crooked book and an 
^rect conscience. That time is past ; the generation of placemen of 
all grades which has grown up since the war of 1866 knows of one 
idol only, success ; and of one ambition only, to attract the attention 
and to retain the favour of the great man. Parliament is demoralised 
in many of its members because he accepts no divided allegianco. 
An H.P. may be drawn into his following on account of duties on 
timber, or on slate, yet he may desire to keep some little private 
comer for economic or political convictions on other topics. Iti 
vain ; his soul is demanded of him. Finally, the imjy^rtaut^ iho 
influential, the rich of all classes arc drawn into the vortex of his 
will. The habit of initiative, without w£ich Englishmen could not 
live and in which Gcmiany had certainly made some progress, is fast 
disappearing before an omnij)resent State power. The milleniiium 
of every SocaaUsk dream, viz. a condition where^all work is fixed, 
Ordei^ and requited by Government, has more than dawned upon 
Gei^^y.^ Bismarck has made Germany great and Genuans small. 

. Qiie. consoling word, however, may conclude these remarks. 

maybe presumptiflnis jm afor6|^er to 
ol his oiserratioBs in opposition to that of otkits»^as 
always appeared to me as of a higher stamp than that ol any other 
nation. To define its instinctq with fairness, democracy signifies 
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cqualifyindaty. Whoaftuthathas travelled innon-Frosnanpart&oi 
the Fatherland Binee 1867 was not surprised tb find th^t one innovatioai 
only was popular there with the commonest people, and that one just 
what ^oidd mahe every Englishman frantic with rage — ^what a writer 
of note calls the “thrico-aocursed system of universal military servieer’ 
And. viff is it popular with the South German labourer fmd peasant ? 
Because, in the words of a sentry at Oonstanco, whose patois I had 
great difficulty in understanding, '* because the Baron is doing just 
the some duty round the comer there," pointing in the direction of 
some other public building. Or, again, why do we find more cheer* 
fulness in the labouring man of that country, unless it be that he has 
a chance of purchasing with his money, after years of labour and of 
economy, some house and patch of land upon which he has set his 
eyes ; and more cheerfulness again m the Bhenish labourer than in a 
Pomeraman, because patches of land are more in the market on the 
Bhihe than in the East ? Uc does not complain that another man has 
risen to be an owner of land quicker than himself, provided that 
light and shade have been fairly allotted, provided that the duty^o£<« 
work and thrift has been equally bhored. 

As long as democracy in Germany signifies work, and equally for 
all, so long are the prophets of social catastrophes likely to bo disap* 
pmnted. It is quite a mistake to say the woll*diiUcd army prevents 
a social catastrophe. ITbt so. The peasant lad who spends from two 
and a half to four years of his life in a regiment would bo on easy 
prey to the Nihilist propaganda, and not to be trusted with his rifle 
if ho did not bring an hereditary treasure of rough, un^ken satu* 
faction to the door of ^is banacks. 

1 know perfectly that I am asserting all ^is in the teeth of an 
astounding fact, viz. that two-and-twonty Sc^ialist members^ havo 
found their way, under* the wings of \inivorsal suffrage, into the 
Beidistag. Of their tenets, wherever honestly expressed, it is 
impossible to speak with sufficient detestation. Beticence is their 
present watchword ; their pandemonium of atheism and lust and greed 
is studiously left in the background, and the legislative prognaimae 
Aritdr which they appear before the footlights sounds almost like sense. 
Met half-way, and even more than half-way, byi<a rash and mighiy 
Chanodlor, they will obtain a certain amount of parlifwaentary success. 
It is not absolutely imponnblo that even that monstrous absurdity, 
their ten hours' normd " day of adult mole labour, be carried in the 
Reichstag; but beyond that there is as yet no.fear. No greater 
contrast con be inmgined than between the honest, ingraine^ and deep- 
rooted Democrat^ spirit of the German people which is content in ua 
equality of duty, and>that foul impewtation from French sonroet^ long 
dried up even in.Frduoe, which styles itself Social l>eiiiO(nn<ty,nndr 
means nothing in truth Wt dte-foi Wtte. 

* * PsiNcs OtmsKV. 
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• TOION OF THE BMPIBB BY TARIFF. . 

Thx saggcstioD I am about to make is one which is at ouco outsida the 
limits down as Well by those who seek to foster native ii^ustry 
in the face of foreign competition by imposing high customs duties 
in the name of Protection ; by those who propose to force a reduction 
of/ or to provide a compensation for, foreign tariffs under the name of 
Fair Trade ; and by those w'ho maintain that all customs duties arc in 
themselves bad and ought to be abolished in the name of Free Thidc. 
It is on economical suggestion mode primarily with a iJoUticsl object. 
It will probably be received with^fevour neither by Protectionists, 
who win hold that it does not suffice for the prot^tion of native 
industry ; "by Fair Traders, who will hold that it foils in redressing 
the injuries inflicted, by foreign tariffs ; nor by Free Triers, vfho 
will hold^ it to be an infraction of tlieir principles, and the thin end 

Protectionist wedge. Tltesc Inst will also probably accuse it of 
economical heresy, in that it seeks to bring in trade to the help of 
politics, and to treat economical mutters from a political point of view. 
As to this I would say something in advance. 

The modem school of political cconomistM are remarkable for the 
determination they show to separate economical from political ques* 
tions. They claim to treat economical questions independently of 
political considerations. They deal with the scpaiato class-interests 
of the consumer or the ]>roducor, and assume to treat them as matters 
which should be regarded without rcferoivcc to^hc common national 
interests. Wh^n* they are economists they cease to bo politidons; 
when politicians they cease to be economists. They claim 

to treat the national gains apart from the national destinies, and are 
quite ready to disregard a political loss if only they cmi compass o 
material profit. There arc not a few, i'Aeed, of them who treat of 
pidtHc matters as though material or economic results wrere those 
on which alone the attention of public men should bo fixed, and as 
thongh all the *rcst would take care of itself. Man shall live Iky 
bi«ad alone,*' they contend, and whetf the siptosman has provided the 
Inead the rest follow. They claim, therefore, that the scienco 
of acosoemdes is superiorlo that of politics ; but, above all, th^ elaini 
that !t is sepainte therefrom, and m entitled to separate and ind^a- 
do^ traatmttrt. This claim has been all too lightly allowed, and it 
is aUHkMr ooi^oiify admitted that economical questions of a public 
natnramay should be, and must be, treated on solely economical 
grottud^ and polfticai questions on solely polity grounds. TVub 
prudsno^ Sind true stitesmani^ must reoogniBe udtat 

expaimoa ieaebea— that in praetioo therh is no econmnical qiisillon 
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of a public nature that not affect politics^ nor any poUtical ques- 
tion which does not react on economics; ahd if we would estizi^te .the 
effect of public acta we must recognise this truth. Those ^hq ,w6xdd 
fomfalatean economical system for thecountry must regard its poHtibal 
effects^ those who would lay down a policy must bear in mind its 
economical results. 

Thdre is this further peculiarity about the modem politioal econo- 
mists, that while they are perfectly ready to make an economical 
sacrifice for a political object out of tbe taxes in general, they resist 
as a monstrosity and resent as a blasj^Lemy any idea of making such 
a sacrifice out of one kind of tax in particular, and especially out of 
taxes levied by way of customs duties. When you have taken from 
the industr;^ of the countiy' in taxation an aggregate^ sum of some 
ninety millions, tliey w’ill readily kllow that you may sacrifice a hand- 
ful of millions thereof to the political object of re-establishing 
the Quoen^s sovereignty iff the Transvaal, or to the political object 
of depri’^ing Turkey of a portion of her dominions marching with 
the Greek frontier, or to the political object of asserting 
influence in Egypt. But if one should propose to gain a much more 
indisputably great jiolitical advantage by shifting some of the customs 
duties now levied on tea to corn, or some of tliose now levied on 
tobacco to cotton, they would cry out that this must be resisted became 
it is an economical sacrifice, and would refuse to allow any possible 
political gain to be weighed in the balance against the interference 
w’ith the consumer. 

Matters of trade and matters of tariff are, in short, declared to be 
purely economical, and their political aspects are declined. Politics 
is held to have no proper connection with them^ and each kind of 
subject is claimed to be kept in a sacred separation from the other. 

Among the muttcrsoW'hich are claimed as being political, and as 
iK'ing therefore only capable of j)olilical treatment, without reference 
being ollow^ to their economical aspect, is the question of the colonies. 
That they should, if possible, be somehow welded together with the 
rest of the Queen’s empire is now on all hands admitted, and cm all 
hands tl\g means arc being ss^ught by which such avoiding may bo 
• effected. But the matter is treated as being wholly political. The 
suggestions made arc of ‘federation, of coloniid representation in the 
British Parliament, of colonial Boards of Advice, colonial Committees 
of the Privy Council, and so forth. It does not seem to have Occurred 
to any of the great authorities who have made suggestions to this 
effect that this is a question of economics as well os of politic(i«> Yet 
so it is. 17ay, it is a question far more economical man 'political. 
The colonists are shrewd men of business, as we know f no eystem 
that joins them to the empire willtsatisfy th^m, however good it may 
bo politically, unless it is also good econmnically^ They must be able 
to SCO a material advantage in it as well as a political gain ; and it 
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may ctftifidently be predii^ted fbat if ever'the splendid lesitlt is 
adiieved df binding together into one whole the British race ^ifahe 
sprikd dht dVer the World, it will only be achieved by moldh^ the 
union a sdurce of common material advantage to the emonists and to 
the mother country. • 

A consideration of the material conditions of the colonics and of 
the mother country suggests a means by which this result may be 
readied.without adopting any of the purely political suggestions that 
have been made, without doing any riolcnce to the constitution, or 
confronting any of the risks that must attend the discussioa of 
respective rights which any attempt at their co-ordination must 
provoke. It can be done by the British Parliament a^ono; it can 
be done so simply that, by using; purely economical methods, the 
greatest, and most beneficial, and most far-reaching political results 
may be attained. , 

The mere magnitvde of the countries which own the nan)p at ttiis 
moment gf British colonics or BritisK possessions, and the marvellous 
inth'^tse they are making in population and in prosperity, should alone 
sufilce to secure for them a principal part of the attention of every 
English statesman ; for it is as certain as anything can be that, in a 
relatively short time, the greater os well os the better part of the 
British race will be , that which has caixied the English tongue, 
English laws, and English manners and customs beyond the seas; and 
that the British Isles themselves will bo but as it w'ere the advanced 
post towards Europe of the great race. If, therefore, this advanced 
post is not to bo cut off from ond disconnected with the main body, 
it behoves us to consider whether there are not t«t>an8 to be found by 
which the whojp Inay bo bound together by the strongest and most 
abiding of hll ties — the ties of common interests. 

Grouping these colonies and po.8Bessions oecofding to their character 
we find * : — 


I. Britisli flottlemonts in Australasia 
British North America 

British colonies in South Africa . < 
British West Indies . 

'Ana in 
SqiiBxe Milas. 
3,103,066 
3,610,592 
218,700 
12,971 

Popiil.tian. 
2,936,400 
4,804,310 
1,682.811 . 
1,^3,144 

H. .Other colonies a^d possessions, \ 
inich as MauritiuB, Hong Kong, r 
the j^traits Settlements^ and i 
West African settlements. . / 

WL British India • . * - 

Oejion 

0,848,928 

106,816 

10,306,383 

2,113.612 d 

904,136 

24,702 

106.700,883 » 
2,763,084 


^8,8^7 

201,884,887^, 

Orand Total 

* 7,«ft,«8» * 

218,974, 


(1) SMttUMl AUtrttet of (MmM and othor Ammmam of th* Vnitod Xinfdom, 1884. 
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We have in group I.-^4^‘,ibe great coloni^ propor-«-apftajrca Of. some 
7,000,0000 eqaan, miles, with a population, q)eaMng' K^h]^, ef 
10,O(W,00Q; in group II.— of other colonics and pdMessidiiii^an 
lErea^ 100,006 square iniles, with a population of 2,000,000 j in group 
Illcrof India and Ceylon — an area of 900,000 square-miles, wth a 
pqpal%laoai of 201,000,000; in all an area of nearly 8,000,000 of 
square miles, with a population of nearly 214,000,000. ^iq^^re -this 
with the British Isles, having an area of nonioretha]vl^l,000 square 
miles, wiihi a population of 35,951,805, and it udll be concluded, 
probably, that tho question of the near future will be, not how 
to prevent the colonics from slipping away from the TJnitod King- 
dom, but rather how to prevent the Fnited Kingdom from slipping 
away from tiic colonics, ^ 

Now of all these colonics it will l)e allowed that what they want 
is (1) a market for their products of food and thq other raw 'materials 
of manufj^ti^ ; and (2) a supply of monuf acfrircs for their popula- 
tion ; while, in addition, tho first group of groat colonies requires (3) 
a supply of labour. 

Qf the United Kingdom it ulll equally be .allowed that what it 
wants is (1) a supply of food and of other raw materials of manu- 
facture ; (2) a iiiui’kct for its manufactures ; (3) an outlet for its 
surplus population. 

Here, then, we see that the United Kingdom and the colonies arc 
so sitaated as to bo each fitted to supply the wants of the other; and 
ns a matter of fact each docs now to some extent, yet not at all to the 
extent of its ability and capacity, supply the wonts of tho other. 

In 1883 the trado with, tho colonics and l^itish possessions was 
represented by the following figures * : — . * , 


I. Australia . t . • 

Imported thenftvm. 
. £25,936,201 

Exported tbneto. 

£26,839,490 

Canada and Newfoundland . 

: 12,283,727 

10,109,508 

The Cape and Natal 

. 5,895,909 

5,000,251 

The West Indies and Quinoa 

. 4,887,588 

3,752,545 


£49,003,425 

£45,V01;68a 

*11. Otkor colonies and possessions : 



Channel Islands 

£806,423 

£784,894 

Gibraltar . . . 

39,211 

. «)0,f79 

Malta 

151,578 

1,159,264 

Briti^ Honduras . 

2^,006 

141,836 

3%e Straits Settlements • 

4,643,016 

3,798,:08 

HongEong . . • • 

1,171,986 

• 8,047,476 ‘ 

Mauritius «... 

. 414,953 * 

m,m 

West African settlements 

. 241,509 

• iisMi /i 

The Qold Coast . 

. 4^,106 

. ' 

Other possessions . 

. 418,727 

• ^70 J 


( 1 ) SMOdtal Jhtni^ if aif VkUtB to 30 ^- '^ 
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m. British India. ' . * 
Osyloii'. I • 


ImportodthereDram. 

£38.882,029 

2,172,186 

£41,055,065 


Sxvorted thireto. 



£34,141,^ 

ca9B9eaaaaB0& 


Ifotal iBiritirii colonies and possessions. 98,681,505 90,400,924 

Voteign countries .... 328,210,074 215,0^440 


Total trade of the ITuited Kingdom . £426,891,579 £305,437,070 


Those figuTOs arc well worth consideration. They Aow— , 

l. That the throe groups of British colonics and possessions 6hpply 
us with nearly onc-fourih in value of all the imports that wn require. 

II. That they take from us 42 per cent., or nearer d!ne>half than 
one-third, of all the exjwrts we solid away. * 

m. That the majority of this trade is done with what I have 

called group I. of our great colonies, with a population of 10,000,000 ;* 
that the next greatest trade is done, with India, with a pojiulation of 
2O!}OOO,0OO ; and that the least of all is done with the small colonies 
and possessions, with a population of 2,000,000. * ^ 

But there are other sets of facts which arc also to ho homo in mind. 

IV. It will he found that, while of our whole oxix>rts to foreign 
countries (£215,036,149), only £156,321,921, or 72‘7 per cent., con- 
sists of British and Irish produce; of our exports to Britirii colonies 
and possessions (£90,400,921) no less than £83,477,552, or as much 
as 92*3 per cent., consists of British and Iiish produce.* 

y. That during the lost ten years our whole exports to foreign 
countries have deereawd from £239,857,058 in 1873 to £215,030,149 
in 1883 — a decrqase’of £24,820,909.* * * 

VI. That ddring this time our exports of British and Irish produce 
toforeign countries havodecreosod from £188,836,132 to £156,821,921 
— a demtue of £32,614,211.® * 

*VII. That during the same time our w'hole exports to British 
colonies and possessions have increased from £71 J47,707 in 1873 to 
£90,400,921 in 1883 — an increase of £19,253,214.® 

Vm. 'That .during this time our exports of British ^d Irisli 
produce to British colonics and possessions have increased from 
£66,828,471 in 1873 to £83,477,552 id 1883— on increase of 
£17,149,081.® . > 

Thus we find that the British colonics and possessions ore talcfiig 
iidp9iBtely and relatively ifiore of all our exports, and especially 
morerof our expwts of domestic produce, while foreign ooun^es are 
talds^ both absidutdy and relatively less, and espec^dty less of our 
expo^ of damestic produce. 

Tu thslaoe of these facts it doeo not require us to consider hmg in 

(1) ammt'MiSmt ifm mt*/ >9 sad 69. 

(2) ZNAp.89. (8)iM4p.8». • (4) Am^P. 69. (fi)dM;p.69. 
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order to come to a condu^n as to where tl^e best markers axe to be 
looked for ia the future for our manufactures. Those markets ard 
clearlj^to he found in the British colonies and possessians} aaid it 
follows, then, tfiat everjt^g that can tend to develop the popula- 
tion and the prosperity of the colonies will tend also to enlarge the 
markets manufactures. It also follows that, merely as a 

matter of trade, and to go no farther for the present, our policy should 
be to foster and develop the increasing trade with the colonies and 
comparatively to neglect the decreasing trade with the foreigner. 

Le^Us now look at the other s\de of the matter — at the question of 
the supply to ourselves of the food and raw material we need. It 
will be found^that the six principal articles of import into the United 
Kingdom are the following, whi^ in 1883 wore imported fo the 
values stst^ ‘ : — 


cCom 

Oottoni(raw) 

Wool 

Sugar (raw) 
.Wood . 
Tea . 


150,763,140 cwts. 
15,485,121 cwts. 
495,046,779 lbs. 
20,366,627 cwU. 
6,609,942 loads 
222,262,431 lbs. 


Valoe. 

£67,622,367 

45,042,296 

24,963,i;2 

20,473,237 

17.161,545 

11,542,931 


Total 


£186,795,508 


These are the principal things we require from abroad, and their aggre- 
gate value amounts to nearly one-half of that of all our imports. 

Kow of all those six pssential articles of import, there is not a 
single one that is not produced by some one or other of the British 
colonies and possessioi 7 ,s. More than that, there is also not ono of the 
six which is not at present sent to us by. some Biitish colony or 
possession. I^et us take them in order. * " ^ 

Com. Of our total imports of com in 1883, we received from 
British colonies or possessions as under* : — 

. Cwti. ‘ 

Austiuana 2,790,152 

Biitidi North America . 5,228,066 

British India 11,248,986 

• Total .... 19,267,206 

out of a total import of 150,783,140 cwts. ; or 12-1 per cSit. of the whole. 

Of our total imports of cotton in *1883 we received from 
Britirii colonies or possessions as imd^r*: — . 

Britiih West Indies and Otuaaa .... 462,784' 

BiiHidi possessions in the East Indies . . . 260,698,488= 

Total .... 261,161,264 . 

(1) 41,45^47, 68, and 51. 

(2) pp. 65, «, 62, an! 68. 

(3) na, pp. 64 and 66. * 
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out ol a total- import of J^^734, 808, S62 Ite. ; or 15*0 por coat of tho 
wbdi^:: i ‘ - ^ : 

JPFwL Qt Our total imports of urool in 1888 we rebmved^frosn 
colonies and possessions as under * : — 

British possessions in the East Indies 
British p6ssesskms in South Africa . 

Adistralasia . « ... 


lit«. 

24,822,130* 

48,870.«il 

351,685,606 


Total 


425.378,717 


out of a total import of 495,940,779 lbs. ; or 85-7 per cent* of the whole. 

Sugar. Of our total imports of sugar in. 1888 wc received from 
British colonies or possessions as under** : — 

• Cwto. 


British West Indies 
India . 

Mauritius 

Natal 


1,656,217 
1,419,760 - 
289,195 
17,576 ' 


3,382,757 


out of a total imjwri of 20,8()0,027 cwts. ; or 16*6 per cent, of tlio whole. 

Wood. Of our total imports of w«>od in 1888 we received from 
British colonies or possessious as under'* : — 


British North America .... 1,534,505 loads, 

out of a total import of 6,609,942 loads; or 23*2 i>er cent, of the whole. 

Tea. Of our total imj^orts of tea in 1883 we received from British 
colonies or possessions as under* : — 

British India . . . * . 59,252,436 lbs. 

out of a total import dS 222,262,431 lbs. ; ot 22*1 per cent, of the whoU?. 

It is to be rpTifembc'iit»d that tho British colonics and possessions 
have absoltitely no advantage at our ports as compared with foreign 
couniades, and that their ability to send us* in competition with 
foribign eduntries, so latge a relative supply of these six essential 
articled of import, arises wholly from their natural advantages in soil 
and climate, and in the energy and working power of their population. 

We have now, as it W'ould seem, completed the circle of trade 
upon ground made good at each stcp^y.official figures. •We hSve 
seen that tho British colonies and possesions take our manufac- 
tured yearly in larger quantities, while foreign countries take them 
in 'Smdter quantities ; add wc have also seen that these sanfe ooloq^s 
and with their infinite variety of soihand climate^ do not « 

six great articles of food and raw materi^ which 
are. to us, but that they produce them under conditions 

whi^ without any favour whatever, to compete #ith 

« Kingdmf jff. 64 slid 66. , *:% 

{S) im ' • . (4) /M. 
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What now remami^ whether from on economical w a .politic^ 
point of TieW P Whilst Wt to take such measures, thm^ ,)be, m 
be found, as mil encbUrage our trade to keep within ^e 
fenced out, such ae will suffice to contain the circle thefb w£«re it is 
weak and as! it were bulging out, and will help to confirm, .it 
wh^lt is strong. . , . . 

Such means are to bo found in the redistribution of our oustdms 
tariff. 

. 4 ^ has been shown, our colonies and possessions already compete, 
in our sup^ of food and raw material, with foreign countries, and 
that without the slightest advantage. Give them now, by a redis- 
tribution of the British customs tariff, some slight advantage, and it 
will be merely a question of time before they will drive the foreigner 
out of the market and become otir only and our sufficient source, of 
supply. The fact that they competeliow suffices to show that a very 
slight advantage would, in operations so vast, give them an irresis- 
tible pre^ndorance, and would enable them to ' replace the foteigner 
altogether. ' . « 

There is levied at this moment at our ports in the«hape of customs 
duties, a sum of nearly twenty millions sterling, whereof tobacco, 
charged at the rate of 310’ft per cent., contributes nearly nine mil- 
lions ; tea, charged at the rate of C6'6 per cent., over four millions 
and a Quarter ; spirits, charged at the rate of 222'2 per cent., nearly 
four millions and a qxiarter ; wine, charged at the rate of, 23’7 per 
cent., over one million and a quarter ; coffee, charged at the rate of 
4*1 per cent., less than a quarter of a million ; and other articles less 
than 'three quarters of a million. 

My suggestion is, not that these twenty millioAs sl^ould he indreaced, 
but that they should he redistributed so that only the s^e aggre- 
gate charge should he Jevied in this way on the trade of the country, 
but that it should be levied upon other articles than those .few which 
now alone hear it. In short, T suggest that in the case of each one 
of the six great articles of import, a customs duty shall be laid upon 
the produce of foreign countries, while the produce of the colonies is 
allowed Renter free. For the purpose in yiew, as, has be^i'Said, 
the slightest rates of duty would suffice, and as ^he purpose in View 
does not require or demand an increase of indirect taxation, the. sum 
realised by the proposed new duties migh^ be token and used in 
duuinution of those now existing. 

' I would then tax foreign corn, ooUon, wool, sugar, wood, .itnd tea 
with a differential customs duty^ as against the foreign -prbffiieer^ 
of i^(niie two or three' per cent. only. That would suffice. . ' , , 

Tbke now as an .example i&e matter of com, as to iirhi^ i^y 
gestion would no^ d^bt'^volce the greatest ouic^.! . W 

all forri^ oorii let 'iu 

the colonies or British poSlnssiwi^ ^ This shijQiiig h 
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i^ ov ftt iea^ iua absence of oppcm^k^'^ven 
For di^g 1ih|ee-and>!^^b: 
of fii^ ttaders dlid adhere to, or ^t aSiy v&tk 
tto .yeiy "dufy. Tlie com laws were aboUshod in 1846, 
WTiBg ti^vety dulling a quarter duty — ^registration, duty, oa itfvas 
called<-«still remaining. ^Hie OomLaw League dissolved itskfson the 
ground that its work was done ; and from 1846 to 1869, when 
the shillin g was taken off, no free trader felt aggrieved or moved to ' 
igienew the exertions and the triumphs of the League against scf insig- 
niffaant'an imjwst. Nearly a quarter of a century of silent ooquies* 
cence on the port of men by no meqns inclined to acquiesce in any 
duty savouring of protection, or otherwise objectionable, must be 
allow^ to prove that this shilling is neither protective nor objec- 
tionable. But for my purpose it would sofBco ; and its revival as u 
differential duty against foreign corn would sufHco to persuadel^to 
Australia, the Canadas, India, and the Cape, the growth o:b a yearly 
increasing proportion, and finally the production of the whole of that 
odlm for which we are now so largely dependent lupbu the United 
Stdtes, Bussia, and Germany. > 

As with corn, so with the rest of the six articles a similar course 
would .be pursued, and to the same, but no greater extent, of a differen- 
tial duty of from two to three per cent. In the case of tea, on wbich.u 
duty, of 36*6 per cent, (though it is higher than this on the lower 
qualitiesjf is droady levied, a beginning might be made, not by- 
laying on but by taking off duty, by leaving the duty at 6d. i)er lb. for 
foreign teas, and reducing it to 6|d. per lb. for Indian teas. On foroi^i 
cotton the duty might Is. per cwt. ; on forrign wool Jd. per la ; 
on foreign sugtpr 6d. pcs cwt. ; and on foi’cign wood Is. 6d. per load ; 
‘these Ba&iS being of course mentioned merely to give an idea of the 
kind of charge proposed, and not us being absolute. And here, be it 
observed, 'fhat the less the duty levied the better I should be pleased; 
for. the. end I aim at is that all these six articles should at lost come 
to us fscun our colonies and possessions alone, that they shotdd come 
thence free, and that the result should ^t last be reached of no duty 
being levied at all upon any one of them. * 

Gur manufacturers, and especially the cotton numufacturers, would, 
I aatio^ate, object to this proposal that it would raise the price of 
theiir^inw. material. Tbh reply to any such objection is, first, that 
tb^jril^mg of price would onl}& apply to the foxetgu, not to the 
eo|l^;^il^wq ritw material ; secondly, that it wouU not be perma- 
umlT.b^^ tmly ten^raiy,, and constantly tending to diminution.; and 
fiiU^y^,^ djjriii^inannce^. as the colonies replaced tbq forrigneri; .mtd 

HI the price of ru^iuato^l 

' t ,i^PFdbmd, ibis 
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This indeed brings ns to a conridomtiojo of the effect of such a 
plan AS this upon the colonies themselves. Unlike the settled and 
inexpimrive foreign countries, the Kritish colonies are highly sbnsi* 
tive to any impulse of prosperity, and both ready and able to fake 
advantage of it to the fullest possible extent. The result upon them 
of a"** largely increased demand by the United Kingdom for their 
produce would Ix^ that a largely increased jirea of their millions <lf 
' acres of untilled land would be brought into cultivation to supply it ; 
that ah increased demand for labour %vould thus arise ; that an 
increased stimulus to ]>opulatiou would thereby be created, whereof 
part would be supplied by emigration — ^not forced and hopeless, but 
voluntary apd hojieful— of surjdus population from the United 
Kingdom ; that the colonies wopld spring forward into a doubltJ 
activity and prosperity, and that therewith they would develop a 
do\ffllo demand for the manufactures of the home country. Ilere 
indeed axe to be found those new markets fer which the British 
manufacturer has so long and so viiinly sighed ; here they are to be 

of any conlli(it with any other European 
power ; here, coiKjuest, or expedition, or diiuger of any kind, 

wc may not meiNy discover but in jxirt (Toate the free-handed 
consumer of our^'^^i^^i^Lufactures whom alone wc find in our own 
.colonics. \ 

In the end the rk^?«lt,jvnuld be this : that the food of the Uuilo<I 
Kingdom would l)C wholly^pfifn^ her sons acrost the seas, 

and no longer de|K>nd upon foreign supply witFi^fdJ iAs-ri^ks ; that 
.the raw material of Britisli manufacturers would be wholly growJC? .in 
British colonies by dlritisli labour, shipped hoiiu} in British ships 
manned by British crews, nuinufacturcd at Jiometni^ British soil by 
British operatives, re-exported in its manufactured state m^British 
ships manned by Brilisli crews, apd finally consumed by British 
customers in British colonies. Then indeed the dependen(?e of Great 
Britain upon her colonies and of her colonies upon her woul4 l>e 
^complete, for neither would Ix^ materially able to exist without the 
xjther. Then also there would be a union between them such as no 
councils 5iid no federation could effect, yet such as fto great yriwloin 
would be roquircMi to mayitain ; for it would be a union founded upon 
the most lasting basis, that of common interest, and* held together by 
thj strongest ties, those of mutual materie]^ dependence. And witli 
this would comp an equal independence, both for Great Britain ^nd 
for her polonies, of all foreign nations. Thenceforth, for all l^at is 
truly important, we should be able to do without them ; and thence- 
forth the mother oountrj' and her ohildi*cn would stand wholly toge- 
ther against the w^ld, an empire complete iudecd» becat^.^h ^t 
wotdd form the ccanpkiheut of iHe rest ; united jind^i^ 
one part could be touched Vithout touching |he rest ul^ ^ 

• Thomas Gi^cUiviic^Est 
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1.— HOW WE LOST GOttPOH. 

MlLiTAKY. history cannot be properly written over imumry reiegnipo 
wires. Considerations militar}% political, and personal uUkc f^jrbid it. 
Besides, promptness is of the essence of correspondents* work in the 
field, and promptness is seldom coinpafible vath completeness. Of 
this, above all kinds of jolimaliRtic effort, may it bo truly said that 
when the work is done we sec how uiilinibhed is the workmanship 
There are little facts which modify first impressions, but whxeh cannot 
be loamt until after the now’s 1ms set tlu' w^orld talkiyg ; there arc 
appearances which are deceitful ip man'hes and battles, as to other 
departmenta-of hunmn eftort ; and, alwve all, the correspondent must 
not tell the whole truth about anything, lest in gi\ing information to 
hife readers at homo ho affords instruction to enemies in thn field, and 
so biiiigs hiu3sc‘lf into collision with* the inilihiry authoritioH, who arc 
perfectly within their right in insisting ujK)n a strict censorship of 
telegram*?, and would, in Europe or India, ho within their right if 
thiy insisted on a strict censorship of letters ; for there is no knowing 
how much mischief may lurk iu u phtase or a turn of expression 
undreamt of by the w liter, or how’^ the enemy may be burning to 
know and the staff anxious to conceal something which appears to 
the correspondent a mom ordinary item of camp news. It may be 
said, and it can be truly said, that the correspondent who gives such 
information docs not thoroughly know his business ; but there is no 
guarantee whatever at present that a correspondent knows even the 
elements of hvi busineejs. And if he knew his business ever so well, 
he wili be* !^ablc to sin inadvertently in English camps, so long as ho 
Is not taken, at least as much as junior staff-officers are t^ken, into 
the confidence of those commanding head-quarters, or the column to 
which he happens to bo attached. Gener^J officers commanding the 
a^icB of other nations have"' thought it compatible with their duty to 
treat correspondents confidentially, find they have not been known to 
suffer from it. The mischief has beem done, where it 4ias arftien, 
through correspondents being kept in the 4ark, and the staff trusting 
to luck that the journalists would not find out what their keen eyes 
and sharp ears and ready wits have nevertheless discovered, and the 
tousleiise competition for new's has led thepi to publish. Instances of 
all l^se things can be adduced if required, but the point in hand is 
the justification of the existence of a censorship ; and where a censor- 
whether it be of the mild type affected by Colonel Swaine, 
or of the more rigorous sort thought necessary by Colonel Grove, the 
oorresl^^ eunnot put before the public the whole facts of the 
case, w even the vrhole of the facts whith ho knows at the time of 
wiiflag his communication to hJs employers. When he leaves the 
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field of o^rationa, be recovers bis^berfy, arid so long M.be 

does not play into iihe.Jbaad% of the enemy be base tight tp.ooa^^ 
errors, and.s^p0y l^bat bos been omitted. Of eotirse,luig^, 
nfojonty of ca^it is not wO'rth vbile to do so, the publieittte^¥^;^ 
the igi^tter having passed away, and the policy of letting 'sise|psaig 
dogs lie^being one dictated alike by prudence and by good-£ellowi^P>' 
The^ a^^ nevertheless, times when silpnce is a sin against the 
pubUe confidence reposed in correspondents, and I vodture to think 
that' to keep silence about how we lost Qordon is called for by no 
, considerations of private or general policy'. It is a saS tale, and. one 
that, told without exaggeration and with os littlo as may be of the 
personal element, has many lessons for us in the future. I will pass 
over the political phase of it, since there are no material facts known 
to me v^ch ore not also known to the world at large. it must 

be placed on record that the plan for the rescue of Gordon was before 
the Klovemment so long ago as last May, while..no action was taken 
upon it hefoio the middle and end of August. That this delay was a 
'main oouse of the deplorable and exasperating failure goes without^ 
saying, and I think it is no secret that when the order was given ibe 
Government was told the instructions were probably too late. If the 
task was, notwithstanding, undertaken, we ought to admire the spirit 
. which sot itself to overcome difficulties artificially created, rather than 
to carp at a want of success which was assuredly due to lack neither 
of energy in the officer commanding in chief nor of sound judgment.' 
For present purposes it 4 enough to start Avith the formation of the 
Staff by which the work was to bo directed. This Staff included, 
naturally, the officers ,of an, Intelligence Department. -On no point 
has Lord Wolseley expressed himself more decidedly than on ^ 
nceossily of having on Intelligence Department composed of the 
ablest men. “ The utmr^st care should be taken in the selection'’- of 
them, he says in his well-known Now, there br^ht to 

have been no difficulty in this choice in the present instance. , 
had been for two years in the occupation ‘of Egypt; we had all the 
strings of its government at the ends of omr ^gers; we 
■and verge enough for kuowing‘ the best of the men 'kho. 
manipulating the strings ; we had even two or three aide mefi. at ow 
disposal who had for months been on the border of thd destined'acene 


of operations, and the officer commanding made a selection whwh 
was'ht the' time deemed satisfactory. Majm' Kitihener and Ocha^ 
Gblvipfo were, included in the Department because they hadadid^A 
inastmy'of .&e work required in its prdmiiuaTy stages; 


was added because he.had ^leemnmended himself at .the aeadH 
at Cairo l^ hia assiMN^.undlua Aptness.. The Shperint^n^ 
whole D^partnpii.w^ilep^^ ^ (IharM^ly 

never, I believtj, pass^g ibeyMfil ^08e.<ff A lieutenanib^M^ 
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who; bavingfliiMVi aad other 8im$lM,w<Mih: in 

had 'itUI been perudttedi to high 
stai^, eo that he had-hecomo a Jieotitiuiiit* 

' i^gineen, nominally posted at DahUnj and^ hiH 
army, by the month of April, 1883. The beariiy; of 
will be seen presently. ^ 

^ Sir Charhss Wilson as nearly as possible fulfils the conditions pte> ' 
8CribedV'years*ago by Lord Wol^ley, who <Baid that an officer 
aj^pdmted to such a post as that of Chief of the Intelligence 
Bf^pdirriaent should bo '* of middle (ige, and have a dear insight into 
, human nature, with a logical turn of mind ; nothing sanguine about 
lum; but of a generally calm and distrustful dispositiou.*’ In . addi- 
tion to these qualifications Sir Chqples Wilson has a thorough know- 
ledge of the Arabic tongue, if not of the Nubian or BotanilalKgaa^ 
and- has a way of worming himself into the confidence of Orimtals • 
Over a cigarette that>in itself would almost have justified lysnonilha- 
tion. AH went well for three or four months. The General oo m- 
manding was entirely satisfied with the working of , the fTepartmont; 
and I believe still thinks that in the matter of information he was 
exceedingly well served. He must be a better .judge of the facts lhan 
the cyndcs and wits of his force, who bestowed upon this branch of 
the Quartermaster-General’s office the name of The Uaintelligeni 
Bepirtment. -Anyhow, the Department, if it did not lavish money, 
did not spare it. Means were found for opening and koepiug open 
communications with Gordon in Khartoum quite as often as was use- 
No mistake was made as to the dispositions of tho various 
tribes aloi^ the Middle Nile. The Dopartmeot made sure of ejrery 
step of its way, and was’ ready for tho advance before tho troops w^. 
Bnt the delays which had been caused by the overt or actual obstruc- 
tion of some English and of soYeral Egyptian officials, who had {ho- 
uounced anopinionhostilc toLord Wolset^’s plan, and seemedresolved 
that events should justify their views, h^ thrown everything in the 
way of supplies and of the movements of troops over, the date fixed 
in tile plan by as much as a month or six weeks, and the time name 
when it was necessary to play a holder game thauhad been origiaidly ** 
Cootemi^ted. For the first time in hi^ life Loid.Wolseley was 
to take a ''leap in the dark”— to project a force*" into 
tliO'’lir.’’ Dividing His strength, which was notin itself.- too groat 
f originally contemplated, he sent that capital, officer, 

[ Eurie, to pursue the river route, dbastising ooi his way 
-of tiie gallant and aoeomjpluhed lieuteaftot-Ookmel 
across the Baynda pmtittinila a uiia^,: l>at 
tite coinmand'icd' Brijgpidiei^'^lfi^^ 

f^#0f 

hhevf who kheW'id)ontttt!litaiy questions ; 
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his prudence was, in the minds $f most, more doubtfuL Yet it turned 
out tliat. his dash would have gained^ without fightings an ^object 
which was only achieved after two severe struggles, nad'** he "been 
pennffctcd to t^e his first column past the Pools of Qakdul and right 
across the peninsula to the Nile, he %vould have occupied Metemmah 
without serious opposition ; but discretion forbade this stop, ^nd the 
result ^ before the w'orld. As second in command General Earle was 
given Colonel Henry Bra<;k(uibury, Il.A., one of the foremost soldiers 
of the time, and an accomplished wTiler and critic upon military 
subjects. No one doubted that two siicli men us Earle and Bracken- 
bury would do all that Avas requin^d of them, and do it in a thoroughly 
workmanlike way. General Stewart had no second in command 
named in General Orders; but Colonel Fred. Burnaby, who had, in 
his wollted way, volunteered from England for service Jn any 
capacity, was, after Stewart’s 8CiC<»nd departure for Gokdul Pools, 
sent to overtake him, with privahi instructions, to assume the com- 
mand in ease of need. Now Burnaby was a colonel of 1884.; Sir 
a colonel, as we have seen, of 1883. In the 
absence of a proiiuilgatiou of the apiiointmeiit of Burnaby to be 
second in command, his aRSum})tion of the \x)st would have seemed to 
the army and to world a slight upon Wilson. Lord Wolselcy 
has been v^ry sovc'i^^^ystly severe, upon trusting important com- 
mands to those whose is seniority. He has 

denounced the practice as a blunder if not d crimuV^ *^hd yet, if 
any fault is to be found with bis arrangements, it is upon this that' 
liis critics w'ill first place their fingers. In the result the question 
wliother Burnaby was publicly appointed proved,pf no practical im- 
portance, but the vice of seniority w^as most flagrantly exemplified. 
Burnaby was killed in the first fight, in consequence of an ordej* that 
he gave to the heavy cw alry under, as it would seem, a misappre- 
hension, for ho made an effort, unhappily too late, to correct the error. 

When Stewart fell, seriously and, us it proved, mortally, wounded 
in the second fight, the command devolved, as of course, on Colonel 
Sir Charles Wilson, II. E,, who had never set a squadron in the field, 

. nor the divi^on of a battle knew^niore than a spinster "-^who, in point 
of fact, could hardly have remembered how to drill a'squad-— erfio was 
]X)S6i'seed of less military knowledge than many volunteer officers at 
home, and whoso training tmd habits fAeculiarly unfitted him for any 
dutieSF of command. . Failing him, there came in the roll of seniority 
a number of lieutenant-colonels of the Foot Guards, the seiuor of 
whom had no greater experience of war or the handling of in 
( ombined arms than he cduld obtain as, at the setting 
expedition, senior ^ptrin and re^ental adjutant of th6 ,^dri]!!^^ 
Guards. When in dfie the odmmand passed. from, 

to a licyitenant-colond captain of 

Now not one of thero had any knowledge whatever ^of the of 
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Lord Wdleeley tipon lie or ]iniemes8 of tic column. Sir Charles 
Wilaon, indeed^ had iniriraotionst^rmg^ upod his functibns as political 
these moi^e anon. Btft he was not many aninuteS in 
Vir^ of his nominal seniority, whenit hecatno O^doxit 
that he would have to rely upon a naval officer and a cavalry officer 
fox* aiiything like a plan of operations. From that time for w^ks wo 
were cOthmanded b}^' a committee, and of all the imposedble things in 
the world, the most impossible is probably the conduct of a campaign 
by' a committee. I would not presume to give you an order,'’ said 
one officer in nominal c^ominund to a subordinate ; you must know as 
well as I what should be done." “ What do you think P" was the 
query oontintially on the lips of coiiimancling officer after courtnand- 
ing officer when he met heads of doi)artiuonts. Sir Charles Wilson 
at the moment command came to him found the brigade had ropuisecl 
the enemy but had not boaton off the Soudanese. They were still in 
force between us and the water for which we wore almosl;, and our 
camels wore quite, dying. To got water within a very few hours dr 
pCrish was the condition of the situation, and we h^d Ix^eii stand mg 
on the defensive five hours four miles from water. Something might 
be said as to the discretion of Sir Herbert Stewart in halting where 
he did to give battle, be being in column and moving, and the enemy 
having still to take up fonnation and to move in a nearly parallel 
line to keep us from the water. But he was (meuinbered with’^a large 
number of baggage and ammunition and riding camels, and he ^as un- 
willing that his men should be asked to fight in a moving square after 
an exhausting night march of sixteen hours and with empty stomachs. 
AVhether he made a uiistakc in not advancing ai all risks on the Nile 
and accepting battle on one of the rolling gravel hills nearer the river, 
and froe'ffom the scrub which encompassed our actual position, and 
wbieh gave shelter to the enemy’s marksmen, Trnust remain a matter 
of -oOntrofefTsy. But for Sir Charles Wilson, on succeeding to the 
command, there were but two courses. One was to take his whole 
force through an enemy who had had time to choose his positions, and 
with a cumbrous column this was on the face of it un^visable« The 
other was to lehvc a small force to hedd the zereba and to mardh a 
fighliiig and flying column right through the foe to the point required. 
A soldier would* not have hesitated; Sir Charles Wilson hesitated. 
As it returned from the river the next morning, Sir Charles Wilson 
seitt a' message to Ijord Charlq^ Berosford, whom he had requested 
to of the zereba in spite of the Government order oforc- 

saying that he intended to advance at once and take 
be glad of Lord"€harWs <3o-qperatiom The 
ide^)ii^:%^ up, so theflying^c^lnma 

that we would march .to the 
the neaUk memiUg. marked to 
the vii^j^ <^lled M Obtihat i^cially and Abu Sru reallyl At six 1 he 
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next mmning we against the town. Tba ttdasin^itaiiuwlt^ 

to the north nil MetOnnimh ; after an hour it marcbed 
west q{ it . ' Si^oe thief .fiimous exploit of the King ot 
twenty thousand men, never was there such marchillg up MHs 
inarshing dowirngain^* never was there such an objectless' 
of -troops in clo|e order under fire. After six hours ; after five 
under ^ ; after establishing, by the efforts of the Boyal Enginel^ 
and the picked shots of the Bifie Brigade, on admirable litUe foirt 
within 650 yards of the town, and after being reinforced by the nim 
and some of the guns of Gordon's steamers, which most opportundy 
arrived, wo — ^retired! Then only did the attempt on Metemmah 
come to ^ cglled a reconnaissance in force. The name was given to 
it jokingly by myself, but it was .'soir.ed upon at once as affording a 
very complete justification of the entertainment of the forenoon. 
Towards evening I went to Sir Charles Wilson to ask bitn if he 
intmided to send any messengers to Lord Wolseley, as I desired to get 
dispatc h. He informed me that he. had handed over the oom- 
nu^ to Lieutenant-Colonel Boscawen, as he intended to go on to 
Khartoum with Gordon’s steamers. That was on Wednesday, January 
ijlst. Already Lord Charles Beresford had had the two principal 
steamers examindl, and, where needful, repaired by the naval arti- 
ficers. Before three o’clock that afternoon they could have started 
for the beleagueied city. But they did not go, though their dqmrture 
was urged by Khasm-el-Nus, who commanded Gordon’s fiect. It' 
was subsequently remarked by a distinguished officer at Korti, on the 


receipt of Sir Charles Wilson’s much-delayed despatches and letters 
relating to the second and^thiiHl days’ fighting, ** The man has lost 
all his nerve.” If 1 differ from this it is only in wondering, whether 
he had any to lose. Ilis personal pluck is as great as that di most 
Englishmen, but ]ike,'pcrhaps, the majority of diplomatistsj he - hM 
an overweening dread of the consequences of any st^ which has 
been looked at from every side and at leisure. Be this as it nuf^, he 
was to be off to Khartoum to consult with General Gordon. Bnt he 
did not go. Wednesday passqd, and Thursday was dawned awdy in 
conWsatidn with Gordon’s steamer crows; Friday came Sind' ’went 
in the some aimless fashion ; but on Friday night it wasgirvenont 
the steamers would certainly start in the moniing, with sicmiS blue- 
jacl^ts and some men of the Boyal Sussex. * The Satunh^ mtnning 


came, yet 1^ Charles Wilson did net stait. It was high noon. on 

Saturday,' the l34th, before he went, or thrbe^full days aftor^^ liad 

given the attempt on hlotemmah, -sixty-nine hoaM-i4|^^ 

steams had'been repotted to hhn as r^y for him, and 

after -he had ’heoa^i'tvr^vtio . start by Ehatm-d-2InB. 

did go, at noon enrSathidc^, the he 

night just^ihove' the 

though they wOre crammed with wt)^ enough fi>rhiany1li^^ iihiim- 
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in point of &jGrfj^ as muolx wood as they oould fitly oasny* 
We eoiijd not imderstand this delay then ; it is still more difficult to 
undei:etaiid it*now> when it is knownlihat Lord Wolseley had diji^eoted 
him toproceld to Khartoum forthwith. Here would appear to be nota 
<iuestkni ol nmve caily^ but of direct disobedience of orders. 1 haro>noi 
the papers here, but by this time they have been published in England, 
and on reference they will be found to more than boar out the view 
now tohen* If the instructions had heen carried out, Sir Charles 
Wilson would have left Abu Kru on the afternoon of the 2l8t 
January j he would have reacled Khartoum on the evening of the 
24th or the morning of the 25th. Gordon was not sacrificed tUl the 
morning of the 26th. Sir Charles Wilson left on the pftemoon of 
the 24th, really on the morning o^ the 25th, and sighted Khartoum 
on the morning of the 28th, or just forty-eight hours too late. Even 
when he did get there he made no serious effort to ascertain Gordem^s 
fate. The bluejackets and Sussex men on board are positive upon 
the point that the steamers did not approach the city 
aiibke sure of anything in it. Some put the distancot aFamilo ; some 
say nearly two miles, when the steamers turned and ran down the 
river. Ueresford would hardly have been content to come away; 
without learning something more than could be scon throughJong- 
distance telescopes and aluminium field-glassCs Perhaps it was be- 
cause he was suspected ol some such conduct that ho was left behind. 
But one report that the steamers went wthin two hundred yards of 
Khartoum is absurd on the face of it, when we are told that there 
were batteries and thousands of riflemen playing upon the craft, and 
shells bursting on beard. If this wore * 80 , h(fw is it that neither 
steamer had a jnSn hit in tlie very slightest way ? The truth is the 
stcamess rftn for it, taking more care to get out of range than to find 
out the facts. That they were both wrecked when well on their way 
down is qliite on a piece with the rest of the story. Had an offiom* 
of nerve been in command neither would *havo been lost ; or if the 
first had been, as the native witnesses at the court-maiiial admitted 
she was, lost delibemtely, the captain vipA pilot would have been shot 
out of hand instead of their escape being permitted, and'^the leSaon 
would have secured the safety of *her consoi;^. 

Whan the news ctuno down in the grey of one morning, the commit- 
tee was at fts wits* end. It issued an injunction tha^tho 

stotgf be kept secret. Within twenty minutes a private in the 

m haHvJ^h<mrit wasall over 
the There was not a man who did not feel inclmed to shed 

bad to be true. And then tfae instjnefe 
th u on tba.oiie point of hope. If the steamers lul^ndt 

notate 4 ^ 

likSbIfaiv jifloiwequeatly could not iA«e 

they were alleged to have gone, therefore they could not have ascer-> 
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taincd the facts accurately; and Gordon had, after all, probably forti- 
fied himself in the church which he had tunied into a magazine, md 
was holding out till the stcameri and troops got up to him. Si^aU as 
‘the force at Abn Kru then was — it had befen depleted to find jgfiiards 
foriconvoys, and did not exceed 800 men — it would h&ve willingly 
marchisd on Khartoum that morning if the word had been given. 
But the committee commanding made no sign. It had no more 
notion <jtf what could or should be done than a bugler. It could only 
leave Lord Charles B(»rcsford to his own devices with liis two remain- 
ing steamers, and leave Major DorwuiUto throw up more earthworks 
and imjirove into impalpable dust those he had already made. If it 
had not. beci^ for Lieutenant-Colonel Banw, commanding the 19tli 
Hussars, and Major F. Wardr^p, of the ;ird Dragoon Guards, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, the vitality of the camp must have 
come to nil** end. Lord Airlie, the Brigade-Major, had been twieo 
wolmded,^and one of his wounds was so troublescme that he had to lie 
JJPi but J O far as he could he kept Ihe ball alive. Practically the 
column wa?i>aral ysed. People kept on saying to one another that it 
was high time General Biiller came, and not witlnml reinforcements ; 
in fact we lived from day to day a whole brigade of Mi'eawbers. 
And all this came about because we had the ill-luck to have one officer 
killed and another wounded. When the want of nerve of Sir C. 
Wilson had borne its fruits and Gordon had been sacrificed, there was 
nobody in the force who had applied liis mind to the contemplation of 
such a state of things, though it was, and had for months been, liable 
to occur from day to day. ISveiyone admitted that Lord Wolseley 
and the Government cuust have forethought w^tat should be done in, 
the event of the fall of Khartoum, but nobody was mfijiirmed as to the 
result of that forethought. ^ Chaos had come again when Sir C. Wil- 
son was rescued by the heroism of Beresford and Benbow, and started 
for Korti to see General Wolseley, whose side it would have been well 
he had never left. But Major Kitchener, who wmld never bave 
blundered like his chief, had been kept as adviser and Intelligence 
Officer at Korti ; and as to Sir C. Wilson would have fallen the 
honour of rescuing, so on him must rest the responsib^ty for losing 
Charles Gordon. Even the last moment he might have recovered, 
if not the advantages he had squandered, at least the* pilestigct he for- 
feited. It never seems to have occurred to Mm to show a white flag 
on ms leading steamer os an indication that he wished to open com- 
munication with the occupants *of Khartoum. It is said that tbey 
would not have recognised it — ^that they are too barbaroii^.to 
the Gtistbm vffilch has obtained for centuries among civilu^;^^mie, 
and so forih. But Ho harm would have been,done by tx^g, 
a matter of detai), ^r Bedvers Buller had a letter s6nt ^ 

Klea under the vOry wHfe flag of wliicH we aio told 

lowers do not know the meaning. Ifay, when Caj^ainPigolt) (^ the 
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Mouixted Infantry, took BuUcr’s jreply, and was firod upcm, 
oeased moment he ihp<^ ^ '«?liite ^kerchief in the wind. ^ * 

fore we liave no right to say Sir Charles Wilson's overtur^of a white 
dag at Khartoum wouldflbave been ignored ; hut somebody hasf saidf 
that t]t|ere was a good deal more of the white feather than of^the 
white flag at this time. Far be it from me to say so much of the 
man who rOde so coolly from the second zereba to the Nile wfien he 
Avas at length induced to go, or who exposed himself — and his troops 
— m unnecessarily at Metemmah on the 21st January. Still, if ho 
had plenty of courage, ho had no presence of mind in face of a con- 
tingency which he, as well as liis chief and the Administration, must 
have contemplated; and the result was that he left the vicinity of 
Khartoum as ignorant of Gordon's fate and of the fact*f of the sur* 
render as before he sighted the blinding waters of the two Niles. 
There is one more count in the charge Avhich has been made against 
Sir Charles Wilson. ^ lie liad opened up frequent conuuunieati(9ns 
with Gordon; but he never app(?tics to have, as it were, sealed 
Gordon’s promises to the chi(‘f native officers. They 
wrongly, conceived the idem that, like Othello, theyVould find their 
occupation gohe when the British troops reached the goal of their 
efforts and raised the siege. 'liny had Gordon's word that they 
would have their rfcward, but tliat word was never endorsed by th6 
agents of the Governnieut outside. It could in any case have done 
no liann ; it now seems it might Iiuat done very much good had 
rewards been promised to tliosc who so long had held out shoulder to 
shoulder with Gordon. But lliough inquiry has been made, no trace 
of any such idea, to gay nothing of any such message, has been found 
in the Iiitelligcmic Department. 

Thojcase is Sufficiently strong, however, without pressing home the 
latter point. I have shown that the loss of Gordcni is directly traceable 
to two co«4)rdinate causes. First,* Sir Charles Wilson's army seniority, 
which enabled him, kmming nothing of ^Jie science oJ war, to take 
the command of a force operating in th’e field at a critical juncture, 
smd thus get rid of the importunity with which any capable and 
chishing soldicifc would have urged him* to lose not a momopt in going 
to B^rtoum. Had anyone else been in command and in possession 
of Lord Wolseky's tAushes and orders, it*is inconceivable that Sir 
Charl^ Wilson would hj^ivc been allowed to dawdle for throe full days 
at Ab^ Kru, or^hat he would have "been permitted to fly in therface 
pf ins^ctions so far as to* not only not proceed forthwith, but 
ac^^^y jeaye Itehind the A ery man who had been qjhipsett % the 

Chief to see him through. Seepn^yj; the 
which provcfnted him from a 

W * only wAh his own rejlutalaom b|;ffi|||^g 

instep of pi^ceeding. f<n^wi^ in 
which kept appointment Jie had himself toade^ TKe nrrt of 
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tihese causes arises finmi tHe absurd sjrstem wbich eftablM .<^o^ 
' of the Bo 3 ral Engineers to devote their lives to civil pursuit^ 
ignoring ^iiroly.thc prog^ss and the practice of 
imd St the saOie time to rise to rank and !ho chapces of i^dnyiand 
ovef the heads of men who liave been doing the practict^ work 
of, soldiers and riddng their lives over, perhaps, a quarter of a 
century. Is it too much to hope that this hideous exadiple of the 
ef^ts of the system may not mend it, but end it ? The Boyal Engi- 
neers stand conspicuously to the front as enjoying the privilege of 
gaining army rank without doing army service; but they ore not alone 
in this very scandalous privilege, and whether in thdr case or that 
of any other corps, the existence of such a right should bo determined 
at once and W idL From the second cause we learn, I think, that a 
diplomatic mission, supported by a military force, ought never to bo 
left in diplomatic hands. Hesitation is the “note” of diplomacy, and 
in 'a crisis in the field hesitation is fatal. The men whose business it 
is to take prompt decisions is the man who ought to have the last 
tfrbm* and^Tfee»'power of doing the last act in the presence of danger. 
Our practice hitherto has been mainly the other way. "Wo are 
told now by the Intelligence Department that Khartoiim would 
have fallen, Gordon been betrayed and murdered, or a prisoner, and 
fhe Mahdi master of the place, even if Sir Cliarlcs Wilson and the 
steamers had arrived on the 24th, as they ought, instead of merely 
starting on that day. But I am sure Ix)rd Wolseley believes no 
nonsense of this sort, which has been originated in the fertile brains 


of those half-bred Circassians who arc the curse of the Egyptian, as 
they are of the Turkish, public servica The sto^y that Faragh Pacha 
and the rest of them preferred to trust the Mahdi rather than the 
English is one which far-seeing diplomacy might have antipipat^ 
and guarded against, >118 1 have before suggested, by sending fhem 
confirmation of all Gordon’s promise. But to supp^ Ihat ^fiey 
could have chosen their own time for betraying Gordon is to imagine 
they wore the sole factors in the situation. They must have had to 
take thrir measures to blind Gordon and to persuade their tioeg^, as 
welk Betides, is it 'not true ' Sir Charles Wilson has himifetfrtidd 
with a deep sigh that if he had got to Ehartoum in time the ctiscu^ 
would not have occurred P But why did he not get there in 


time P 1 have shown in the fullest detail «vhy, and 1 confidently 
refef'to the Parliam<mtary Papers wluch, in the natuie of the oaM, I 
cannot have seen, to boar out my statements. They hat^ 
mode under a deep sense of responsilnlity ; they oin 

substance and in foot But doX therefore, urge ilmt iltiy mi^^ 
punidunini diduld be meted oat to Sir Charles Wilsc^^f > 
it. 1 can. conodve do panitihineht him j^ual to 
thought of whati: might haVQ Itien 1m he onfy pqsw^^^l^^^ad 
he not inmtcasahly^wdled, had ha'even cairi^ out m’^m^odons 
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Mrith wliich be (abased wd wbicb be would luve* boon 

c(m;^od, to ooi^out ^te ;i^appUy omde bim, by rit^ of 

bu^Bflf^edl^.i^y of bis actious. , ^ , .. . 

ute <il WloSB all tb^.romance “faded frain {ke ceipi^* 
tim in tibe infadtt of the feioops. Wbat to tbom was or is Ebartoum 
more tbanany btber town in the middle of Africa, but for tbo nimbus 
tbatrthe heroism, and devotion, and ibolatioii of Gordon bdd cast 
around it P And now they bavo learnt with surprise that has, so to 
say, a deep black border of regret, of the intention of the Govemmeni 
of England to take Khartoum in the autumn, after thb avowed 
motive for tdung it atoll has been eliminated. Lot there bo no mistake 
about it; the prosecution of the woi' is thoroughly and hopelessly 
unpopular among all sorts and conditionH of British mcn>on the jNilc. 
If 1 m^ not say that it is continued against the advice, of Lord 
Wolseley,'l^lxeve it is true at least that he has not rcoonunonded it 
should he carried on. Those who arc apt to know his mind makemo 
secret about opinion that it will, involve a waste of irnSney, life, 
apd energy which might be much better employed in pma k- rrxVt'thkc 
spheres of action. Some of them go so far as to spCak of the reten- 
tion of the troops in the midst of the Soudan during the next four or 
five months as a phase of midsummer madness. Nowhere ^does one 
hear a word in support of the plan save the grim remark that this is 
a fine policy for soldiers, as pay and promotion and chances of dis- 
tinction must arise even out of a prolonged Soudan (fampaign. 
Whether that is quite the point of view which will commend itself 
to tho English people is another thing; and English soldiers arc 
English citizens, with prejudices, passions, and opinions like the rest 
of their countrypieii. They have, mordbver, 'conceived a sort of 


respect for their opponents here. If the followers of the Mahdi do 
not kndw how to behove in the Kahph of ^amboul, at least they 
know h^,to fight and how to die. They have conquered tho esteem 
oi tl^os^ho have been shooting them down willingly so long as there 
was'any bope of getting Gordon out of their dutches. Por that end 
no sa^fioe, personal or national, was deemed too great by the (umy. 
But wjbiatrmuains now ? To avenge his death P Would a policy of 
relreage ^ve commended itself to him P To secure the. Boudail P 
WWt use is it tq us, or to anybody but thematives, who get hat of it 


all it eaa give P To defend Egypt P Have we it not on the autho- 
rily^^ ilhh,.<^^e«rnm^t itself that Egypt can best he defmtded by a 
lifie^Jj^lj^Jityond the deserts' of the Batn-el-Hagar a^ Wady 
Swbktonnihate the slave-trade P Yet is it not tn^ tlait we 
its authorised revival, so far is legdising 
acquired can go P Andif we 
bet^ ^begin in Cairo 

^ W i|tato of ihe exp^tioa biimso 
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tliaii the first if it is persevered with* I have found no Englishinaii 
in the Soudan and the army Vho can bring himself to believe the 
roimjry will allow the autumn campaign to go on when it comes to 
realise what islnoant and involved in its jnoseoution. Do we annex 
thoftHoudan, or do we not P If we do, then must it bo said that the 
game janot worth the candle; if we do not, what are we lingering 
here for ? The game is not worth playing, because not only has th<' 
prestige of the Muhdi boon mightily augmented by recent events, 
but bis material resources have been increased in no less propor- 
tion. Ho had, al the most, to last him from the time of Hicks\ 
defeat till the end of Januaiy, .seven Krup]) guns, six Nordcnfelt*N, 
and twenty-nine brass pieces, smooth-bored or rifled. Of these he 
had the seven Krupps, with four Nordenfelts and twelve or thirteen 
brpss pieces of sorts, firing on Kfiartoiuii. But there he took twelve* 
Knipp guns mounted on the lines, with six Nordenfelts. Tie has, 
therefore^ besides mountain guns, nineteen Krupps and twelve Nor- 
denfclts; and as he had from ITioks’s and Baker’s forces about 17,000 
Ilcmington"rliios, be may be taken now to have thrice that number 
Then bo took,beIore January last, a million of Remington cartridges, 
and about 200 rounds per gun of field ammunition. Supposing that 
to have been all exhausted in his campaigns, we know that ho took 
20,000 rounds of ammunition for his guns in Khartoum, and 2,000,000 
Remington cartridg(*s, and we must lay our account with this quan- 
tity at least. Then lie has the arsenal at Khartoum, and he has 
Gordon’s trained artificers, while he has two energetic and ingenious 
Europeans to di'visc work for them. Doubtle.Sh his resources axe 
limited, in the sense that^ he must come to the end of them, and 
cannot reasonably hope to replace what he expends. But at the 
worst he has only to retire to the waterless country ofeKordofan, 
whore wo eaunol folic »v him, do what w’e will. Do w’o see the end of 
this policy of adventure ? Tf wo guarantoa Egypt, is it not enough 
to hold Suttkin and Wady Haifa, thus, w ith the help of Italf, taking 
care of the Red Sea ports, and so scotching any attempt to revive the 
.slave trade P As for extending our trade, let this be said distinctly : 
thffjx^opleiof the Soudan grow their own cotton and weave their ow'n 
cloth. Not one-tenth of the very limited consumption of textile 
manufactures comes fi*oin abroad; ond as for nicknaeks, and what we 
call Sheffield and Birmingham goods, the Jittle which reaches the 
very inferior bassaars is rubbish of Austrian or German origin, and if 
poor is cheap. Luxuries in any l^uropean sense of word are 
unknotim, and if they were known, there is no money to hay^hem. 
In very truth the best thing for xis to do with the Soudan is to quit 
it now, when a European crisis appears to impend, and foi: ever, and 
never to give it another thought sifve in connection with ih^ inemory 
of Charles Gordon, and a wgh of fegret over '‘the aaddost Wrds of 
tongue or pen, ‘ What might have been.’ ” Charles Williams. 

Koun, Jlittch 9,'A. 
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MEMORIAM. 


I. 

On through the Libyan sand 
Rolls ever, mile on mile, 

League on long league, cleaving the rainless land, 
Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial Nile. 


II. 


Down through the cloudless air, 

Undimmed, from heaven's sheer height, 

Bend their inscrutable gaze, austere and bare, 

In long-proceeding pomp, the stars of Libyan night. 




1 

HI. 


Beneath the stars, beside the unpausing flood, 
Earth trembles at the wandering lion's roar ; 
Trembles again, when in blind thirst of blood „ 
Sweep the wild tribes along the startled shore. 


IV. 

They sweep and surge and struggle, and are gone : 
The mournful desert silence reigns again, 

The immemorial River rolleth on, 

The ordered stars gaze blank upon the plain. 


V. 

0 awful Prose iico of the lonely Nile, 

0 awful l^cscnce of the starry sky, 

Lo; in this little while 

Unto the mind’s true-seeing inward ey<i 

There hath arisen there 

Another haunting Presence us sublime, 

As great, as sternly fair ; 

Yea, rather fairer far 
- Than stream, or sky, or star, 

To live 'while star shall burn or river roll, 
Uumarred by marring Time, 

The crown of Being, a heroic soul. * 

VI. 

Beybnd the weltering tides of worldly change 
Ho saw the invisible things, 

The eternal Forms of Beauty and of Bight ; 
Wherewith well pleased his spirit wont to range, 
Bant vrith divine delight, j , ^ 

Biwte than royaler than kings. 

TOt. XZXVU. K.8. . 3 B « 
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Vlf. 

Lover of childreu, lord of fiery figLS;, 

Saviour of ^mpives^ servant of the poor, 

Not in the sordid scales of earth, unsure, 

^ DepravSd, adulterate, 

He measured small and great. 

But by some righteous balance wrought in heaven, 

•To his pure hand by Powers empyreal given ; 

Therewith, by men unmoved, as God he judged aright* 

viii. 

As on the broad sweet-watered river tost 
Falls some poor grain of salt, 

And melts to naught, nor leaves embittering trace ; 

As in- the o*er-arcning vault 

With unropollcd assault 

A cloudy climbing vapour, lightly lost, 

Vanisheth utterly in the starry space ; 

So from our thought, when his enthroned estate 
We inly contemplate, 

’ 'All w^cangling phantoms fade, and leave us face to face. 

0 

IV. 

Dwell in us, sacred spirit, as in thee 
Dwelt the eternal Love, the eternal Life, 

Nor dwelt in only thee ; not thee alone 
Wo honour reverently, 

But in thee all uho in some succouring strife. 

By day or dark, world-witnessed or unknown. 

Crushed by the crowd, or in late harvest hailed, 

Warring thy war have triumphed, or have failed. 

X. 

Nay, but not only there 

Broods thy great Presence, o’er the Libyan plain. 

It haunts a kiiulHcT clime, a dearer air, 

The liberal air of England, thy loved homo. 

Thou through her sunlit clouds and flying rain 
Broatho, and all winds that sweep her island shore — 
Bough fields of riven foam, 

Where in stern watch her guardian breakers rpar.. 

Ay, throned with all her mighty memories, 

Wherefrom her nobler sons their nurture draw, 

With all of good or great 

For aye incorporate ^ 

That rears her* race to faith and generous shame, 
Torhigh-aspiring awe, 

To hate implacable of thick*thronging lies. 

To soorn of gold and gauds and clamorous fame^ 

With all we ^ard most dear and most divine, 

All rocords, ranked with thii^e, 

Here be ihj home, brave soul, thy undecaying ^jhriiie. ' 

• EbhbW Iftkiti. 
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“ How easily these old worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, of Menu, .of 
Socrates domesticate themselves in the mind,” exclaims EmSrson; 

” I cannot filid any antiquity in them. They are mine as much os 
theirs.” The student of ancient Indian religious thought will con- 
stantly be impelled to this exclamation. And with Buddhism espe- 
cially he must feel that, behind the Eastern garb of mystical imagery, 
there dwells a spirit whoso touch can roach him, a citizen of the 
modem Western world, and whose voice can move hiifl strangely, 
deeply, ,intima|9ly, like the famiUbr touch and voice of a friend. 
Now the special interest that Buddhism possesses for Eui-oj^an 
students has frequently l)een insisted u][x>n ; and, if the truth puAt 
be told, has sometimes been cluira<>d upon insufficient grounds. 
Sfruck by the unmistakably beautiful figure of the founder of thU 
ancient religion, the WesU'ni critic has, not unnaturally, been tempted 
to compare this perfect human character with his own ideal of per- 
fection ; and wo have, for instance, the devout Homan Catholic 
Bishop of Ava, the good Abb4 Bigandct, unhesitatingly comparing 
the all-cmbraciag humanity of Buddha with the divine and bound- 
less compassion of Ohiist. These comparisons, however generous 
and creditable to the im])artial and tolerant spirit of earnest and 
orthodox Christians making them, are nevertheless a little perilous 
and misleading. The, rcsemblancos that can iq,dubitably be traced 
between Buddhism and Christianity are oiily those we should expect 
to find betwecfli two systems whose founders were both lovers pf, 
mankind, and who both looked at life from thc«8piritual side. That 
Birddha, fi«re hundred years before the Christian era, preached the 
cqualij^ of all men, the duty of forgiving* injuries, the emptiness of 
formal worship and sacrifices, the vanity of worldly avarice and 
ambition, all this only proves that be reached on these points the 
conclusions thc^spiritually-ininded mukt reach. Still leyi is there 
anything remarkable in the fact often put forward as an astotushing 
coincidence by unrcficcting persons, that Buddhism, five centuries 
before the Catholic Chiych was heard of, had its monasteries and 
religions coders of nuns as well as of monks. Before Buddhism Vos 
hoa^ >:^;:Brahmaipsm hod its female and male ascetics, living either 
as sollti^e^ or in communities; in fact, in the .East from time 
imnu^BC^r^ the renunciation of worldly ties, and vows of, poverty^ 
cha^i^^ and self-dmual, ha^e been considered the necessary, 

the distmgouhing and essentud features of 
3b2 
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Buddhism and Christiaifity as religious systems we find that they 
are not alike, but different ; and this necessarily since the one rests 
upon a human, and the other upon a superhuman foundation. The 
'dlud^a is no Saviour able to take man’s sins upon his shouldera, and 
to qhare with him divine merits ; he is a merely human teacher — a 
man who, having discovered and uprooted in himself the causes of 
imrest, misery, and error, comes to his fellow-men, not to save them, 
but to teach each jnan how he may save himself. So that wc have 
here two starting points directly opposed to each other : the Christian 
must, to conunence with, be convinced of his own helplessness and 
need of a Sa^dour; the Buddhist, on the other hand, must realise, 
not only that he is able to save himself, but that no one else can 
sjivo him. ^‘Purity and impurity belong to oneself,” says tbc 
Dhamma-pada ; no one can putify another.” And V5.Al'_^..^tarting 
points arc different, so the methods and goals are different. The 
CEristian^, through divine grace, and not by his^ own merits, receives 
compensation for the evils of •this present life in another world, 
where death and sorrow and pain cannot enter ; the method is one ©f 
self-abaudonmcut and faith, the goal is in a future life. But the 
Buddhist has no promise of external grace, nor of any better ’Nvorld. 
Hero and now he must conquer for himself, not another state, but a 
higher mind — **one not to be changed by place or time;” and he 
must do this unaided. ** Well-makers lead the water where they 
will ; the lietchcr bends the arrow ; the caipenter fashions the log of 
wood; the wise man shapes But when the wise man’s 

work is done he holds his victory and the fruits of his victoiy, not as 
a gift beyond his des,erviiig, but as a conquere<J right. “ Not Mara, 
with Brahma, can change into defeat the victory ©f a man who has 
vanquished himself.”® The attempt, then, to reconcile this ^system 
with Christianity reseinbles Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ingenious efforts 
to prove that morality lighted up with emotion ” is a definition that 
iucludes all the essential characteristics of the Christian doctrine ; 
and that'** a Power not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
expresses the same idea as the Christian’s conception of a Father in 
hc(<vcn, by whom “ the very hairs in his head arc numbered,” It is, 
as it seems to us, much better at the outset clearly to recognise that 
Buddhism is a purely human system of self^culture and improvement ; 
and that for those who from a religion expect on adequate explana- 
tion'^of the mysteries that lie beyond^thc sphere of human experience 
Buddhism cannot properly be described as a religion at all. 

At the same time it is something more than a philosophical 
Buddhism not only fulfils Mr. Matthew Arnold’s condition of *^* light- 
ing up morality,” it also ** lights up ” the life of thought. By its 
faith in the sQvdrSgnty of mind in man more dignity and more 
(1) 14<^. (2) Ibid, 104. 
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respoasibility are given to the intelloqt. Perfection ia in a mental 
state, bnt to tbis mental perfectness and peace, moral porfeotrte^s and 
pnrity are rilecessarj^ ; therefore neither moral fervour nor ^lomn 
spiritual force are wanting to the Buddhist^s ideal of the perfrct life? 
This teaching of " the Awakened ” that bids men cultivate solitude 
and dwell on the highest thoughts as a religious exercise, «^id that 
makes the higher life one of intellectual power and perfectness, can- 
not but impress us with its strange resemblance to the faith of our 
latter-day Idealists. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in slightly different 
words, gives us as our method of culture this same nilo of dwelling 
on the highest thoughts.*’^ Professor Seeley, in describing natural 
religion from flic modern point of view, sets forth a (Jpfinitiou that 
reads like a frigid Western versij^n of the intellectual creed of the 
Eastern tujtstic.^ But we must not prepare disappointment for our- 
selves by imagining that all distances of time and space arc anmhi- 
lated, and tliat. Gotaina Buddha, who has attained Nirviina under ^ 
the shadow of the sacred Bo 'Tree, will not only think the same 
thoughts but speak in the same kmc as a Western ajH)stlc of culture, 
who carries out his vocation of ‘‘ acquainting himself vith the best 
that is known and thought in the world in a well-appointed library. 
It seems necessary to say this bccatiso wliilst, on the one hand, wt*. 
have some pooi>le wl }0 appear to think that Buddhism can quite 
easily be dug out of the ancient world and transplanted bodily (like 
the Japanese Village), if not for the onlightcnment of the West, 
then for the cntertaiunieut of the West End, other critics, again, are 
ready to coinphiin that too much is made of the spiritual relationship 
Buddhism bears to thodern thought ; and to C(jSiclude that those who 
recognise thi^^ impressive relationship are cither wilfully or foolishly 
blind •to 'patent differences, that, as they are evident to the most 
oasual observers, one would think do not need to be insisted upon. 

That ])uddbism kindles with spiritual (uithusiasm a system, 
founded on self-reliance, with a method of self-conquest and culture, 
and the goal in self-deliverance, and a refuge in the higher nature 
from the slavish impulses and instincts of the lower is, then, the fact 
that appeals to us, and claims our admiration and sympathy. But it 
is not of course assumed that this pure religion of the intellect Aists 
now, or perhaps ever existed, away from the immediate influence of 
the Master himself, ifithout any alloy of inherited superstition or 
latilj peiwerrion^ and corruptions. We must bear in mind that whilst 
Gbta^was an exceptionally gifted being, he yet lived and preached 
ananngrt the same scenes and influences as his contemporaries. \Vhat 
Clu&iamty is to the latter-day idealist Brahmanism was to him. 
It school in which his original mm4 formed itself j iand 
thoogl^; WItegWtod many of the precepts learnt in this and 

(1) limciioit o/Onikimf p. 15. *(2) XiUurat p. 1. 
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broke with the dogmas hehe£| untrue or uunoceasaiy, jret assomtions 
and impressions clung todiim. Indeed, we cannot rightly understand 
what^was personal and original in the Buddha’s teaching Vithout some 
knowliSdge also of what was inevitably bound up with it— the ideal 
influences that were in the air the teacher breathed, made up of’ the 
convictions, aspirations, and questionings of his contemporari^B. We 
may take the sacred Bo Tree as a symbol of the overshadowing spirit 
of ancient India, deep rooted in Pantheism, and flowering out into 
fantastic leafage and blossom ; and wc must expect to find this shadow 
upon Buddhism, us upon all the religions born under or brought 
within reach of its influence. Only, in the case of Buddhism, it is 
possible to pehetrato beneath the tree, us it were. There the pure 
unsullied mind of the “ Tath&gitti^” is as a pool of transparent water. 
Wo may test the water and taste it, and prove it to lHh 6~laken no 
colour or taint from the fantastic reflections cast upon its surface. 

but wkpn we say it is possible to do this, and to discover without 
mistake what the purport of Gotaraa’S teaching actually was, wo speak 
ol a possibility that has come into existence for the Western student 
only recently. The magnificent translations of early Eastern Scrip- 
tures wc owe to such Oriental scholars os Professor Max Muller, 
Dr. Biihlcr, Dr. Fausboll tmd, where Buddhism is concerned, 
especially to Dr. Rhys Davids, have effected a complete change in 
the position of students of Buddhism, who before had to content 
themselves with a literature of speculations and coinmcntarics, 
Wo may quote Dr. Rhys Davids to .show that we do not overrate the 
importance of recent researches and discoveries in throwing, new 
light upon the true significance of Buddha’s dodtrinc. **It is not flSo 
much to say,” writes Dr. Rhys Davids, in hie preface to the eleventh 
volume of the Sacred Hooks of the East, “ that the discoveiy of early 
Buddhism has placocT all previous knowledge of the subject in an 
entirely new light, and has turned the flank, so to speak, of most of 
the existing literature on Buddhism. I use the term ' discovery ’ 
advisedly, for though the P&li texts have existed for many y4»rs in 
our public libraries, they are /)nly now beginning to be*unctar8tood ; 
andHhe Buddhism of the P&li Pitakas is not only a* quite diffei^t 
thiflg from Buddhism as hitherto aecoived, but is antagonistic lb it.” 

NowthoPkli Pitakas may not have the supreme antiquity sfMne 
soholps are disposed to claim for them ; but happily our present purgoee 
does not require from us any dedrimkou vexed questions of jBodm^t 
chronology. All that we, os seekersvif ter the heart and spirit^ s^sc 
of ancient Buddhisn^ are ooncenied to know is that the Tri'pta^'Xo^ 
three basketa of the law that oonsritute the ewly Buddh^ 
must be accepted i/ie o&foet and most faithful record ve 
Buddha imd of his doctrine. Of these three baskets *'44^‘^j^^ya 
Pitaka, or book of rules and disdliiilme ; the Abhidharilaa or 
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tr^Alite om Buddliist xaetSt^jaice ; sUid lastly, tiha Sutta Pitai^ the 
reo(»d ol. 6fiqiama's sermons addr discoursc^the lost is, as we should 
ex|)eot,, the ozte in which the true Buddha shines oat most ^arly, 
Katorally, the reverence and love o{ his Bhik^us would have taught 
them to treasure carefully the very words uttered hy their malter ; 
and so the report of the discourses would be free from thosB exag* 
gwations that the heated fancy and unwise worship of the relater 
would introduce into any narrative of events. And it is in the suttas 
or discourses of Buddha that we hud this pure unalloyed religion of 
the intellect free from any taipt of superstition or shadow of st^r- 
naturalism. How luminous, how high, how peaceful, is the mind of 
the Eastern sage that reaches us, for instance, throngh*the beautiful 
texts o\^6^hamma-pada ! The*twcnty-five suttas (sermons) com- 
posing the Bftamma-pada have evidently been brought togethec to 
give in a convenient form a sniniuary of the essential Buddhist 
dootriue ;• but they also seem composed with an intimate tenowlodgt' 
of the spiritual needs and finest impulses of the modem mind. 
In the Lhamma-pada we have the, motive and gbal of Buddhism. 
In the short but beautiful 'sutta entitled the “Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Bighteousness ” {Dhamma-kakka-ppavaianaSutta) we 
have the method explained. Both of these essential works impress tlu- 
stuefant with a sense of familiarity ; texts and indeed whole chapters 
might pass readily for extracts from the writings of Mr. Fater, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold or some other of ‘our latter-day idealists. Wha< 
is the “ Foundation ” uixm which the wise man’s kingdom rests ^ 
lathing can be sipiplor, more intelligible, loss mystical. Upon 
moderation to begin w^, a middle path between self-indulgence 
and ascefjcistfl, the “noble eight-fold path,” 'as it is called, that 
consists of eight right or just principles (^bracing all thought 
and action. Then on the do'structiqn of sclfisb desires, and tlic 
translation of interests and affections from the troubled i^ere of 
sense and emotion into the sago and quiet domain of mind and spirit.’ 

In the Lhamma-pada and “ The Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Bighteousnessi?’ we hake the positive side of Buddha’s doctrine. 
The Teripya or “ Sermon on the Knowledge of the Ye^,” 

will give us a* good idea of the negativS side; -in other words, of 
whiat Buddha rejected, without oompromiso, and of ‘what doctrines 
older faith of Brahmanism he was willing io tolerate, and 
^ ^ the benefit bf the weaker brethren. No honest 

jsn^ bwwhil student of Gotama Buddha’s doctrine, con. be in any 
esi^^/denblt tis to the view he took of miracles and mogied per- 

S \gmiein^y. Bom in an age and where 

heKeved'in and highly ‘esteetne^ 

TshemMt witfwia«bigthem 

into the region of tdenl Mutimeni” — ^Vidb SmaimMie, p. 93, Vf. B. Potor. . 
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from Iho outset sternly discouraged all Sxliibitions of miraculous 
fjowcrs by bis disciples. *'We haveun tho life of Buddha the long 
Bud li^t mstuactivo episode of Bevadatta the miracle*Morker, the 
Judas of the order, to prove that the Master had nothing but scornful 
dislike for these performances. But tho legend of Bevadatta of 
course 4>elongs to that portion of the faith on which, as has been 
said, the fantastic imagination of ancient India has cast strange 
reflections. This observation tfpplics to all stories of tho Buddha’s 
life, and to every record of events passing around him. Only to 
the Master’s own words must we look if wo wish to find the pure 
<md unsullied truth. And in the Tevigya Suita we have the facts, 
indicated by<ihe legend, confirmed by tho Buddha himself. In this 
sutta he smns up all the wonders jierfonned by the n|| ^acle-w orker3 
of his day; no distinctions arc made in favour of any (such as 
thought’Feading, the discovery of hidden treasures, magical mirrors, 
&c.), but* one and all are dgclarcd to be ‘‘ Imo arts and lying 
practices from which the true disciple will refrain.*' ‘ It should hp 
observed he is at* no pains to distinguish between low arts and lying 
practices.” He does not feel himself in any way bound to decide 
whether, to use the modem phrase, ” there is something in ” these 
miracles beyond sheer imposture. To the Buddha, with his religion 
*‘ founded upon thought, made up of thought,” it is a matter of no 
importance. There is nothing in them that can by any means be of 
use or profit in the spiritual and intellectual sphere, and so he dis- 
misses these “ low arts and lying practices ” with “ dancing,” with 
lewd conversation and foolish talk,” with ” bribery, cheating, highw^ 
robbery,” and other ^disgraceful and disc^edit&le, acts, in which a 
true Bhikshu or a lay follower who respects himself will take no 
part. , ' ' " 

Now this chapter of tho Terigga Sutta should alone sufi^oe to dis- 
prove once for all the claims of a new' religion or religionotte, that, 
fortunately and unfortunately for itself, has seen fit to take the name 
of Esoteric Buddhism : fortunately, because by putting forward the 
namp of the great wise man o^tho East the* little creed has obtained 
more notice than it could by its own merits have secured; and 
unfortunately, because by taking this revered iuunQ in vain it has 
excited more wrath than such a very little cr^ deserved. One feels 
a certain reluOtonco and remorse in bringing the full weight of the 
evid«ace at one’s disposal to bear agaiflst this frail, ephemeral, modi^ 
Theosc^y, tricked out in an ill-fitting Bhikshu’s garb, and u^Bg in 
a false sense some Buddhist terms and texts imperfectly oammitted 
to memory. Good-Mature at first prompts compassion for tlua feaos- 
parent bnpostor. •‘*>Cease masquerhding in that etolm drdsa^f' dm 
KrioM rtodenl tmftod to my todu. 

(1) Vide “Terigga Stttta,"i>s 192, •Stt ered B mAs of tko rol. »i. 
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of his rcseordies, “ and oftly carry on your ploy with buried taa-eupi), 
and precipitoted letters, and flying lumps of plaster of Paris, a little 
farther off — do this, and I have no quarrel with j'ou.t’ *>>'*■. 

Unfortunately, however, the serious student is not free, to ^wp this 
pladd and indifferent mood. At the veiy hour when Oriental 
scholars, who are also men of literary genius — (Dr. Ilh3'8 fl)avid’s 
Buddhist Suttus are os beautiful reading and have the same charm os 
Professor Jowett’s Piato, the charm of sweet English worn by 
thoughts rare and strange)— at this hour, W’hcn such gifted scholars 
have brought us home these true treasures of ancient thought, comes 
this masquerading Theosophj*, with its foolish miracles and gospel 
sent by “ psychological telegraphy,” and actually diverts*tho attention 
of open*mind|d persons from the true to tho falso Buddhism. I’ndor 
these circumstances remorse and good -nature are out of place; it 
becomes a duty, if not a very heroic one, to strip off the Bhikshu’s 
garb, and bid this modern rcligionuttc resume its first drehs and cull 
itself again by its first singularly appropriate name of “ Occultism.’.’ 

So much, xhen, being said to excuse the aiqiarent •cruelty of dealing 
seriously with the claims of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” we may proceed 
to examine the title.s of this so-called “ religion ” to be accepted as 
having any right to the name at all — any right, that is, to bo 
regarded as representing a system of thought and body of belief 
which, whether irise or unwise, have actually been handed down from 
remote times to living men associated in this relipon, and prosorving 
its traditions in our own day. 

We are compelled^ to take this proliminur}' step before comparing 
the Esoteric doctrine with Buddhism as "expounded in the Tripituha, 
because the Aaron of this new movement docs not hesitate to blow 
aside fhe authority of these ancient scriptures, os being of light weight 
compared with the secret doctrine that (he assumes) has been pre- 
seri’cd for countless ages, as “ a mine of entirely trustworthy know- 
ledge, from which” (not only Buddhism), but all religions and 
philosophies hare derived whatever they possess of truth, and with 
which every religion must ooinride,’if it claims to be a mode of 
expression of truth.” * 

“ Buddhism,’’ the writer goes on to say, “ is a religion which Jhas 
enjoyed a dual existence from the, very beginning of its introduction 
to.the world. The real inner meaning of its doctrines has been kept 
bt^ lrcnn. uninitiated students,* while the outer teachings have merely 
prosetoted the multitade with a code of moral lessons and a veiled 
^Mbdlical literature hinting at the existence of knowledge in the 
ba^gronncL This secret knowledge an reality long anto^ted tho 
pasa^ tihSNmgh earth-life of Gotama Buddha .* . Its outline had 
ittd^ 'hsed hlnnied, its scientific form partially cmxfused^ hot the 
general body of knowledge was .already ^in possession of a select few 
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before Siiddba came to deal with it, Buddha, howeTer^ undertook 
the task of revisiiig and refreshing the esoteric sdience of the inner 
ciifCle^ imtiates, as well as Ihe morality of the outer world.** 

But what reasons have wo for believing in this “mine of entirely 
tru^orty knowl^ge ** that enables modern triflers to decide what 
Gotama Buddha taught, or in any case what he ought to have 
taught, ,irith more authority than can be claimed by patient scholars 
who have merely acquired Oriental languages, and hunted out faded 
MSS. and been at the long, laborious, and painful process— far inferior, 
of course, to psychological telegraphy — of mastering their meaning 
and translating it ? So far as the English public are concerned, the 
evidence of tiSie author of the Occult World and of Esoteric Buddhism 
is all that need be considered, since this gentleman ^ the chosen 
spokesman and delegate of Madame Blavatsky’s Theosoj^cal Society. 
In*describing Mr. Sinnett as the Aaron of the Esoteric doctrine, we 
are giving him the exact position he claims. Mr. Sinnett isnothim** 
solf an “ adept,** nor even a “ chela,** an aspirant towards adeptship,; 
with perfect candour and comjwsure he admits that he has no more 
claims to adeptsliip than ho has to Oriental scholarship— this last quali- 
fication being one, nevertheless, that some people might regard as 
absolutely essential in the case of* a critic who emits such very 
positive opinions on the researches of scholars. But life is short, 
and scholarship is long in the attaining; so it would seem is 
“ adeptship ; ** and even “ ehelaship ** is a matter of some seven years. 
Mr, Sinnett has not considered it necessary to pass through these 
ordeals. Whilst filling the post of editor of the Anglo-Indian Bionoer 
at Allahabad he became Acquainted with Ma3.am|) Blavatsky, the 
founder of the Theosophical Society. Madtmio Blavatsky, though 
not herself quite an adept, is one “to the extent of posscss&g the 
magnificent power of psychological* telegraphy ** with those fuUy- 
fledg^ adepts, the Tibetan Brotherhood, of whom so much bj M* been 
heard lately ; and who are the depositaries of the great Esoteric 
doctrine from which “all religions and philosophies have derived 
whomsoever they possess of fruth.** Madftme Blav/itsky 'not only 
possesses the magnificent gift of psjxhological telegraphy, but also 
“the power of producing other abnormal phonomtena.** Having 
during the course of two visits paid Mr. S^ett at Allahabad, and 
at Sknk, given her host many striking instances of this power, 
Madame Blavatsky {as the producer o/Ubno^mal phenomena) was praised, 
to Mr. Sinnett, a person on whose .word implicit reliance c<mld. be 
placed. Madame Blavatricy then it was who told Mr. 
the Tibetan' Brotherhood . and the Esoteric doctrine, and ei^ 
to put ^e editor •f*the"JPA>i}eei* ^^communication with a 
ho wished it. tn the ^oase of Mr.' Sinnett, psyohologibal 
with the adopts is not, it would seem, the simple process it is with 
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Kadame .|£r, writes and seals his letter : and it 

yani^ea ifiui(^.Ma(hme^BkmMcy'a htmh, hy Uxese early accounts 
at any rat&)*aad ia transported instantaneously to Tilsit. *riie Brother 
precipitates *’ his answer, and it is found, os a letter (writC^ often 
enough, on Sir. Sinnott’s own. note paper)*, but hidden inside the 
feathers of a sofa cushion or ii} other out-of>thc>way places. This 
occult correspondence, commenced in the Avay described, under 
Madame Blavatsky’s auspices, is the foundation upon which Mi‘. 
jSinnett’s authority to preach Esoteric Buddhism rests. Koot-Hoomi- 
Iial>8ingh is the “ Tibetan mystic name ” of the Brother who first 
consented to become the instructor of the editor of the Pioneer, and 
who finally charged, or at any rate permitted, him to athrow up his 
worldly voca^'on, und pass on th(v instruction thus conveyed to him 
to tiio Western worlcL It only remains to add that Mr. Sinnett has 
not deemed it ncccssarj' to visit Tibet, nor has bo been brought into 
direct pe^soiuil contdet with the “ adept guru ” who has vouchsafed 
him all this valuable information. He has indued been presentjpd 
with.a precipitated profile portrait of Eoot Hoorn,*' produced by a 
chela ” in Madame Blavatsky’s scrap book. This “ precipitated 
profile portrait,” and the letters convoyed by psychological currents 
from Tibet, and either dropped out of the air on Mr. Sinnett’s head 
dr discovered by him inside pillows, arc the titles to belief in Boot 
Hoomi and his revelation, seriously put foiward by the author of the 
Occult World as convincing and satisfactory to him, and henoe as 
sufficient to convince and satisfy the rest of the world. 

Without discussing the inherent crodibib'ty of these titles, ^wo may 
draw attention t^ the fact that, whereas the foundations of the king- 
dom of righteousness 'preached by Buddha are in the spirit and 
intelldtt of man, these foundations of Esoteric Buddhism are iu 
miracles yr “ occult phenomena^” that put the intellect out of court 
altogether. Necessarily, there is antagO'.usm hetwCon a religion that 
prdves itself by phenomena, and a religion that regards all phenomena, 
ooetidt or otherwise, os untrustworthy and illusory. Eor instance, 
the manifesto pf this'new kith — tho«cvcut corresponding, in other 
word% to the preaching of the sutta, The Foundation of tlho Kingdom 
ol Bightoonsne^”— was the discovery of a tca-cup buried in the BCuna- 
h^yai^. |md supposed to havej)een created at tire" solicitation of 
Jdjt^^m^iBkvatshy by one of the Tibetan Brothers, for thftconver- 
4Qf^p4;COByenienoe of Mr. Bianett and his gnestcon the oocaason of 
a, 

IqiV^w hy^the Temgga Suita what would have been |he Buddie’s 
a^^^jri^nfgard to thk tea-cup. He would not have hem; at the 

burial iu the moimiaiiit-ndd up, an 
H the Tibetan Bidther kidJieally 
(1) Vide (ket*i4 Worldly, ^7. 
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created, or doubled, this tea-cup, and exqrtcd himself to convey it 
from Tibet to the neighbourhood of Simla, then he had stooped to 
practiif a ‘^lo^fcart,” that, far from proving him a superior being, 
showed He wasted his time and energies on performances worUi as 
mudi as dancing,^’ “ foolish talk,’^ &c., instead of devoting himself 
to spiritual and intellcciiiiil matters. On the other hand, if the 
Tibetan Brother had no hand in the burial of the tea-cup, then its 
discoverj" was not the resiilt of “low art,’' but of a ... . but really 
it is not noccssarj’’ to say of what. In cither case, this occult pheno- 
nieuon was of no \'aluc and could prove nothing in the intellectual 
and spiritual sph(‘re. 

So mu(;h tlien for the titles and authority upon which the Esoteric 
doctrine rests. JJut now, as to thw doctrine itself, audits pretensions 
to “ explain the origin of the world and of man, the ultimafe desti- 
nitis of our race, and the nature of other worlds and slates of exist- 
ence difieiing from those of our present life.^’^ As it happens, these 
aye questions with which true Buddhism does not concem itself. 
“ The knowledge of nature iu\d cosmic conceptions,’* which Mr. 
Siunett declares “constitute Esoteric Buddhism,” would by Gotama 
have been relegated to the domain of iiupermuneiicy and illusion, 
that lies outside the sphere of spiritual religion. “ Buddhism,” says 
Dr. lUiys Davids, “does not attempt to solve the problem of tlfc 
primary origin of things. When ]\Iahinka asked the Buddha whether 
the existence of the world is eternal or not eternal, he made him no 
reply ; but the reason of this was, that it was considered by the 
Tcachoy a question that tended to no profit.” Again, is it true that 
Buddhism has a hidden doctrine, held buck froni the uninitiated ; and 
that this “secret knowledge” existed before the passage through 
earth-life of Gotama Buddha, and was merely revised andT refreshed 
by him P No doubt, as lias already been admitted, and even insisted 
ujx>n, Buddha accepted and utilised many convictions and beliefs ho 
found in existence ; and this inheritance fi*om Brahmanism explains 
a great many of the later superstitions that have defiled and obscured 
this^ pure religion of the intellect. But that the Buddha was the 
ineinber of'‘ any secret association or brotherhood, u reformer instead 
of on original teacher and founder of a religion, is denied by him 
in his first sermon prcacliod before the five Bhikshus who forsake 
the oldfischools to become his disciples. “And again, 0 Bhikshus ! ” 
he exclaims ; “ thUt this was the noble truth concerning the way which 
letids to the destrucCiou of sorrow was not among the doctrines hraded 
down; but^thero arose within me the eye, there arose the under- 
standing, there aro^ the light” (v. 18, Dhamma'^kakka-P-^PmM^ 
Sutta^). Quite as ioroibly and directly does he refute in the Boc^ of 

{\) Xh:ofikQ6 %o JSsoterie Sfddkim* . ' - 

(2) RhYB-David's Sudditist JS*tUa$ (Sacred Book of the East), voL li. 
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the Great Decease the statement that ha has any esoteric and'secrot 
doctrine reserved for ihe*initlated. The Buddha is near to death, 
and Ananda^his favoured attendant and disciple, asks him if he has 
no last instructions to g^ve, no secret doctrine to impart ; wd this 
is the Master’s reply : — ^ 

• 

'^What then, Ananda, docs the order expect that of me? I have nrcaohed 
the truth without making any distinction betwoon exoteric and esoteric aoctrine ; 
for in respects of the truths, Ananda, the Tathagata has no s\ich thing as the 

closed fist of a teacher who keeps some things back Whosoever then, 

Ananda, either now or after I am dead, shall bo a lamp unto themselves and 
a refuge unto themselves, shall betake themselves tp uo external refuge, hut 
holding fast to the truth as thoir lamp and holding fast as their i^efuge to the 
truth, shall not look for refuge to any beside themselves. It is they, Ananda, 
among my Bhikshus who shall reach the topmost 
lana Sutta, v. 32, 35. 

- J • . . 

So men in this purely personal religion, where each must save 
himself, there is no need of any hierarchy or privileged priestly 
class, the<depo8itarie6*of special knowledge, no select circle o^" adepts ” 
or “ mahatmas,” in Tibet or clsowhere. But this is not aU. Later 
on in the same sutta we have the case foreseen wh<ni “ elders of the 
order ” may claim to introduce new doctriucs, or to put different 
interpretations on the doctrines, than those generally received. The 
faithfiU arc in this cose commanded to enmparo these statements pul 
forward by the elders with the scriptures [i.e. the Pitakas) and rules 
of the orders. “ If when so compared they do not harmonise with 
the scripture, and do* not fit in with tlie rules of the order, then you 
may come to this conclusion. Verily this is not the word of the Blossod 
One, and has been ^wrongly grasped by those elders; therefore, 
brethr^, you shQuld reject it ” {Mah&~PSnmbf)&na-SuUa, V. 10). 

To describes Mr. Sinriett's invisible Moses, Koot-Ilooim-Lal-Smgb, 
as an ^ elder of the* order,’* would be to allow oneself to be carried 
dway by the too ardent faith and fancy of his H]x)kcsman and disciple. 
But without committing ourselves to any rash decision as to the 
personality or actual cidstcncc of this mysterious prophet, we have 
obeyed the command and comparetl “ Esoteric Buddhism ” (so called) 
with the Buddhi^ of the Pitakas, with this result : we are able to 
prove all the statements concerning the inner meaning an^ purpose of 
GotamaBuddha^s teaching made through Mr. Sinnett by thcTheosophi- 
cal Sode^, or.(if it be jweferred) by the Tibetan Brotherhood, to be 
one Jby one baseless and false. We have sl^own by this metlK>d.:’~ 

' ~l^lonstly. That whereas Mr. Shmett bases his first claims for respect 
and belief in Madame Blavatslcy and her friends in Tibet on her and 
their power to perform miracles, or "occult phenomena,” Buddha 
pronednoes tihese performances, not only of nc^ worth as proofs in 
hni as discreditable to those* who {nractise'lhem, 
proving titiem addicted either to " low arts ” or to "tying praetices/’ 
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Socohdly. That wh6rcas^ according to this new acoount^ Buddha 
merely reformed and revised a secret khowledge ” him'ded down 
from remote; times; Buddha in his very first sermon declares that no 
sadi l&^ledge<has been handed down to him ; and prbclmms . that 
he has conquered the knowledge of the truth for himself. 

Tfiirdly. That whereas Mr. Sinnett asserts that Buddha hsA a 
secret dhd esoteric doctrine hidden from the multitude and reserved 
for initiates, Buddha distinctly denies that he has any esoteric doc- 
trine or has held back any truths from the multitude. 

Fourthly. That vrhcreiis the author of EsotcHc Buddhism asserts 
that the final authority for Buddhism, as well as for all other reli- 
gions, r§8ts with a small number of men ‘‘possessed of spiritual 
faculties and*" perceptions of a higher order than those belonging to 
ordinary humonity,^’ Gotama himscdf declares the “ grctit referenee 
as to the truths of Buddhism to be the ancient scriptures, and forbids 
hls'didciplcs to accept new versions from elders who profess “to hold 
the faith as handed dow’ii.by tradition. 

'Fifthly and lastly, it has been showm that whereas the purpose 
and promise of the Esoteric doctrine is to develop a power of pro- 
ducing occult phenomena and to give “ precise knowledge of other 
worlds,” “ true not as shadowy religious truths or orthodox specula- 
tions are held to be true by their votaries, but true as the London 
Post Office Bircctoiy is truo,”^ the more modest purpose of true 
Buddhism is to ui'go men to practise self-control and self-culture, 
and its less ambitious promise the holding forth of the “ sw^et asylum 
of an intellectual life,” as a. refuge, not only from the pains and 
disappointments of this present material existepce, but, if this hard 
lot is actually in store for us, from the ennuis of a fvture state* “true 
as the London Post Office Directory is true.” irerc."* thep we inay 
fairly hope sufficient , reasons have been shown why this modem 
religionette should renounce the name of “Esoteric Buddhism*^ 
and resume its first title of Occultism, than which none could bo 


found more opproprialc, since it expresses an exactly opposite concep- 
tion of religion to Buddhism, the creed of the Enlightened One/ . 

And nowr, having done vritB controversy for the present, let us in 
conclusion turn to a subject it is usual to speak*of as enveloped in 
mystery, but which the Ukht of recent researches has set Itoe from 
concealing clouds. It is no longer permissibje to speak of Niiwana, 
the goal of the Buddhist higher life, as a mysterious or unintelli- 
gible state. What is true of the higher life is true also of the'gbiil, 
Nirvana. It is difficult, for many of us perhaps impossible, 
this life or to reach Nirvana ; but it is not difficult to * undbr^tpind 


what this life is, nor where ])J[irvana ca.n be found. It is. 
to hear Western^ crittos, who presumkbly have minds, 

(1) Vide 140. ' ''T ' ' 
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left if the life of the sehses . and of emotions is blown oot| and 
oonclodingjliat Nirvana, must peon ani^hilation. To thinlt.is, 
all is (laicly a hnnwn faculty, and ^e majority of hunmn beinp.JhaV^e 
B(ane <XHpoiodPce|!s that th^ possess a mind. What, is mw^ 'i$. .wat 
keep with the Buddha within the sphere of human experiedra, it ia . 
the mind wa must take as the eternal and spiritual in man. Let us 
look back at the dead generations that have vanished from thsi earth. 
What jftit that remains P Lores, sufferings, sorrows, joys, where are 
■they f'" But thoughts still live. The heart and the stories of the 
heart are only memiorable when the intellect has, as it were, adopted 
tllhm, drawn them up out of their own i)erishable sphere, as the Greek 
legend says was done for Perseus and Andromeda, to live^ not the 
troubled mortal life, but as shining stars. • 

Nirvana theyi is life as pure niiiii^ : 1st, the ffoal and erovm of the 
higher fife; and 2ud, the refiuffe of those who still troad the noble 
eight-fold path, and are bound by tics of duty, mercy, and love ift 
the life that i^rish^. ' People either forget or fail to undemtandthis 
difference between Nirvana as a refuge and Nirvana as a final goyl 
when 'they object that Buddhism put in practice viould be intellec- 
tual selfishness. The best answer to this objection is to point to 
Buddha himself. His life certainly was not a selfish one. And yet 
whrax he attains enlightenment he is said “ to have entered Nirvana,” 
and in the suttas the conquest of a tranquil mind is often spoken of 
as the attainment of Nirvana. But when Gotama reaches the Buddha- 
hood^ he does not enter into any ineffable trance ; he does not spend 
his time in self-conPmplatiou ; he starts at once upon his mission of 
" instructing, incitSg, and gladdening ” other minds. 

It^a true that ^tsSna considers the “ highef life ” occupied only 
with spiritual .interests, and here no doubt East and West clash. 
The homeless Bhikshu, living on the alms provided by the faithful, 
will not bq our own ideal of themost peffect lUe. Yet why should 
a Hfe, of thought, of devotion to spiritual rather than material 
needs, be a more selfish or leift humane life than one of action P The 


servant of the mind has a mission amongst men which, thoughidta 
object is not in the practical sphere, yet mako^ him a labourer^for 
others. Yeiy strange is it to see even idealists, men wh<f are them- 


sdyea living the spiritual rather than the worldly life, shrink from 
aokotOwle^ii^ng aloud that to live for the things of the mind is a 
lat^^^^rp^tiqn. . Even kf r. Baskin, in the most beautiful and eloquent 
lee||^ d^vered some three years ago at the London Institntion, 
the Chstercian monks, and lipeaking with all the 
idealist. naturaU feels for the religious ^e, selected for 
spqi^ncj^"^^ the foot that they w^ ^xoellonkag^- 

<:^ii|tt|^'|^M^'j^;;'^lyle, H wiB be remeinhered, lolh>N)y^ 
sanaltB^ before all thifigs a pneffe^ 
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man, •clever at finances, hqpcst, energetic, and tlie rest. Surely 
there is some confusion of thought hercr To praise one who has 
renounced the world for worldly acts that might have been performed 
.in the world, is like commending a painter as a painter because he 
has mt^e a pair of shoes well. To work is to pray,” say xRuskin 
and Carlyle ; but this is the man of the world’s motto— he prays by 
his works, serves heaven by making the world a better place. But 
the motto, the excuse, of those who leave the world to follow a 
spiritual vocation should be, *‘We work by our prayers, by our 
thoughts ; serve the world by standing outside the noise and hurry, 
as witnesses for thought. Like Moses, holding up our hands, t^at 
the battle of life may be fought to better purpose.” 

The Buddhist solitary has understood better than the monks of the 
West this aim and direction of the religious life. But even Buddha 
recognised that this royal road to Nirvana was not for all ; even 
Buddha has admitted that men may tread the noble eight-fold path 
in the world as well as out of it, and taste the tranquil peace of 
Nirvana without forsaking the city for the forest. Nirvana, then, 
is as regards oup fcllow-ineu aud life in the world a new standpoint, 
giving a higher, calmer view, out of reach of personal passion, 
bitterness, and futile rebellion. It is the conquest of what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls sweet reasonableness, of what Gotama, who 
is Mr. Matthew Arnold ^‘lighted up with emotion,” describes as 
mind set free and heart of deep-felt love, pity, and equanimity.” 
Then as regards ourselves. Nirvana is the conquest of a refuge in 
the mind &om the cares and pains of the i it is the 

discovery of Emerson’s sweet asylum of an |[ptollectual*life,” an 
asylum where we may withdraw ourselves and fipd companionship 
with the highest thoughts, and of whoso security and peace ho external 
fate or fortune, ** not Mara with Brahma can r6b us.” Xnd lastly. 
Nirvana is the immortality that without selfishness we ipay desire, 
and without any superhuman evidence wo may believe in. But hero 
not even Gotama Buddha has expressed'^the aspiration so plainly and 
nobly as a modem idealist. George Eliot’s hope to live ** in thoughts 
sublime that pierce the nightf like stars, and with thpir mild pefsist- 
ence urge man’s search to vaster issues,” is the most perfect, as it is 
the most poetical, description of Nirvana. ^ 

' Fredekika Macdonald. 
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This "Prided state of Presbyterianism in Scotland has lon^ been a 
source of surprii^, of regret, and of reproach. The ordinary obscryer 
wonders how it happens that, with similarity or identity of doctrine 
and Church govcmineiit, such separation should be maintained ^ 
others, more closely interested, deplore the waste and overlapping of 
effort produced by a state of things which is in itself at the same 
time unedif}dng ; while by others the matter is regarded chiefly as 
uffoixling a convenient illustration of eoclesiasti(‘al ’prejudice and 
impracticability. * 

To suppose, however, that the outward similarity of tho various • 
Presbyterian bodies indicates that the imderlying causes of^thoir* sepa- 
ration ore slight or easily to he overcome would imply acquaintance 
•with Scottish ecclesiastical historj'. The facts, however, arc tolerably 
familiar to all who are likely to he interested in the subject. It is 
with the proKcnt aspect of the question that T am now concerned. I 
may safely affiitii that at no period since the great secession of 184'*) 
has there been so general a disposition as at present to dwell upon 
the various points of agreement rather than those of differcncre, and 
to contemplate favourably" the |x)ssibilitii>s of union. Nor is this 
disposition due to tfie hojies or fe^rs with which the vision of dis- 
establishment been rcgarde<l by the Established and noii- 

established ChureneW respectively ; rathoi’ is Of to be attributed to an 
increased? breadth of view', and to a more enlightened and charitable 
mode /)f •surveying, the whole subject, combined wdth an inci*oa.sefl 
earnestness and spirituality, producing a desiftj to remove whatever 
unnecessary barriers arc hindering the advance of religion and the 
best interests of the eoimtiy. 

If proof is needed of the fuel that the subject of union betw^'eu the 
Prcsl^toriaii bodies is jii the air, it may Iw found in the. recent 
formation of f&i association, the basis of which is laid tlown in, tho 
following resolution: — ‘‘That In view o^ forming a ropreseutative^ 
committee, thchaeoting resolves as follows: — ^They recall wdth satis- 
^ ft^tion that many unions of di^-ided Presbyterianism have already 
m SwUand and throughout tho world ; they behevc tho 
nas arrived in Scotland when tho Presbyterian churches should 
he m longer separate ; and while they recogniso that there are diffl- 
cultio^ i^ the way of such a general union, they believe that these ore 

it is the duty of oU l$x|tsmen eantei^y to 
cousi^riiWh solution of tho question cannot be foun^Vith- 

outdoiay/^ 
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Since the passinjfof thie i^sdnlion a rejpresentative oommitiiee of 
twent^*<me members has b^ formed, seven prominent aasdrlhSnmi- 
tial tpinisters and laymen' having b^n selected &<hn o{ the 
three chief Brest^rian bodies. This is significant and mtcodi^^ling, 
but AO definite sdieme for attaining the object in vievrhas'beW^ijjayct 
formulated. It is no doubt felt that time must be allowed lor ft^i 
coasideraidem and disenssioh of the problem; but unfortunately it inay 
probably happen that the time will be limited by coming cv^ts, and 
therefore if anything is to be done it ought to be done quiddy. 
Xothing, of course, can be gained by ignoring or minimising the 
difficulties referred to in the resolution quoted above. The most 
prominent njay conveniently be stated according to the various 
standpoints of the three chief Presbyterian Churches, ^ 

Thus in the case of the TTnitect Presbyterian, the voluntary prin* 

' rii^c to which that body adheres appears at first sight to Ito in 
itscUT sufficient to form a complete Ixurier to any coalition with-- 
out an antecedent measure' of disestablidunent and disendowment. 
With regard to the Free Church, the obstacles arc not so apparmii 
on the surface, but they arc nevertheless of a sufficiently penetrating, 
sort. In the first place, the Free Church is now to a large extent in 
favour of the voluntary principle. A tendency in this direction 
appears, indeed, to be inevitable in the case of non-establishod churches, 
even though at the time of separation from the parent body no such 
doctrine may have been coimtenanced by them. . In the second pkee, 
a considerable section of the Free Church, and ^specially its- ablest 
leaders, regard themselves as pledged to act,m this matter of 
union, with the 'CTnitbd Presbyterian, in consequence mainly cS the 
negotiationB for an amalgamation of the two ^uroh?s which took 
place some years ago. The scheme was opposed by the -pi^ led 
by the late Br. Begg and others, as a'ticheme for " union 0]\,a natrew 
basis,” and it fell through. In the course of the proceeding^ ho#* 
ever, assurances been exchanged between the iTnited Preriby* 
torians and the leaders of the Free Church who were an favonf^'ot 
the fompact, which arc regarded os honourably bindiqg. ^ 

With re|[ard to the Church of Scotland, it is ob'tiona.tib^^'i^e 
. miunienance in a literal,, sense of tlie prindple of ^a Stataf^nieh 
is in itself a formidable obstacle to any dose allianoo with those 
who do not accept that doctrine. In addiSon to tliii^ ft is, * 

than an Established Church, regartfing herself as inanual^ ^ 


of h^ m to ailc^ the attitude of readineu to reoeivp tindilB' 
willing tei oome'Wt^ h«r Md, witimut heing caUed ‘ ^ ~ 

nducemoats (V’^yiiieconcenH:^ ^F^iriher, it h ^ 
rith human i^itttre' that i^ballM .di^estab 
vhich has he^ earned ofi lor 'ji^rs, folbw^ % ^ithn’ rebmit 
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ifitvodud^ at a BiU vitbi obje<A in the Houao of CaAmans, 
siloidd i^liAVe erealod ill. IlstaUidiAd ChimA a ieeBi^ imt 

able to a brq^exly iindajrnlan^ with ih(m who, either. aotiTjaty. or 
are oMkoersed in the hostile movement. • V * ' * 
Bai^ hdn^ in outUne a few of the leading obstacles to a good 
nndemtahd^ . between the parties concerned, it may well be asked 
w^her, with- sU this m view, the attainment of union is^ thing 
whidx osn reasonably be aimed at and hoped for. 

lilby I be permitted to point out in reply to snch a questi(m that not* 
udthsbmding all the unfavourable influenceswhich have been mentioned, 
apian msy be devised which, given a sincere nnsiRE on ^ part 
of the respective bodies to effect a union, and a readiness on the part 
of each to nu^ke at least some sort of concession, would*reeult in the 
formation of a combined and really national Presbyterian Church in 
Seotiand. Thus, for example, the various bodies might agree to make 
a joint representation to Parliament with the view of obtaining'tT 
transfer'^ of the Scottish ecclesiastical endowments to a new united 
Churdi, formed of existing denominations combined^ the present loAp 
of connection between Church and State in Scotland to bo at the same 
time brought to a termination. Parliament would in the first instance, 
of course, be asked to give merely a conditional assent to such a 
preposition, d^ndent upon the subsequent formation of the proposed 
coalition, and only after the fulfilment of that condition as a pre* 
lirainazy would the necessary legislative enactment be carried. It 
may be suggested os an objection to such a scheme that Parliament 
would not consent to it. But why not P Parliament has shown a 
considerable diqiositfon to allow ^otehmeu to manage their own 
affairs in thei^ o'^n way ; and the fact of such a joint representatioh 
would J>e regarded as a significant testimony tothe widespead<q>inion 
supporting it, espedolly as it may be assumed that the same opinion 
would fijna representation in most of the Scotch members. 

£[a doubt a section of the House of Commons would oppose all 
legidlation which implied any sort of reception of teligion by tiio 
State, but on the other hand the suggested mode of dealing with the 
question. wouldlSnd support from many who sit on opponte sidds of 
th« House. Be^s, although it is very egsy to utter a demand for 
disendowment, it is certain, as illustrated in 
. ^ iheflridi Chftrch, that the operation is of a most difficult 

1^ nr^ that even if the attenq^ toiiam this united 
it would not be i^gar^ wi:& faToui;%.iW 
the public , might ^ juahma^ 
updue infiwmce to 

deaents UE, 

Church sort of guiirantee ag«da4 
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the unfavourable; tendeilciesVhich arc associated u’ith that oxpres*' 
sion. Moreover, I may perhaps remind, the Englidi ijoader that the 
basis,, and 'con^tution of Scotch Presbyteritmism is es^tioQ^' 
pc^nihiivand th^t the hty element is largely and influ^tioUy teprb* 
senied in the General Assembly, which is a Church Parliament dealing 
finally ,with the affairs it is culled upon to consider ; tho scopo and 
the effect of its proceedings being entirely different from those of 
Convocation, with which it has sometimes .been compared. * - 

The alK>vc observations aj^ply also to the safeguards such a 
Church would jwssoss against a spirit of intolerance, which some 
people nj)prohcnd would be fostered in so strong u body. It is well 
known that ;nany thoughtful men regard a State Church as derirablo, 
especially on account of the opportunity it is supposed afford for 
the existence of considerable diversities of doctrine within its pale, 

compared mth non-established Churches, which arc represented as 
<'njoying,losB freedom and independence in that respect. TJiis com^ 
prehensiveness is precisely one of the features that may be looked for 
in tho suggested )Scottish Chxireh. Though liot a State Church in 
the technical sense of the term, it u'onld be thoroughly uationdl ; and 
though not established b)' law, it would be founded on the bmid and 
fim basis of the jicoplo’s approval, and having been brought into 
existence by tho exercise of forbeornnee ond mutual concession, it is 
nut unreasonable to ex2x>et that these qualities would be maintained in 
healthy 02)eration. 

Such a Church would, in fact, 2K;rhaps 2>rovide scope for a reason* 
able amount of diversity of 2)vactiee ond order in matters where some 
freedom is desimble, ‘more <!onveniontly than ii! tho case even of the 
Clrarch of Engloud. The traces of the c‘om2>romi8e»of Vvhich the 
ptvsent orilcr and formidariesof tho English Charoh are the ontcome, 
I’cmain pennnnent ahd visible. In* a sense, therefore, the trumpet, 
gives on nneertoin sound ; and thixs, while the members of one impor- 
tant section of thought and feeling, though thoroughly loyal to the 
Church of England, have to acco 2 )^ or evade a good deal that is some- 
what distasteful to them in the rubrics and mme other portimisol the 
Boole of O&mmon Prayer, another party, adhering more strietly to 
tho or^er and rules of the. Church, are dis2x>sed at h^ri to ifegurd tho 
thirty-nine Articles as the “ forty strijms save one.” disadvan- 
tage,, of this condition of things Js that either party Wn with aoine 
2dattEdbiUty describe the other os wanting in faiffiinlnoss and ob^di^hoe 
to the Churoh’s doctrine and order. It is to he observed, ho^ver^i^t 
in tho Church of England, as elsewhere, there has been, duihig.iiMmit 
year^a Ihrge'deereaim of such recriminations. Thetxuthis,.i^iiliiSG|m 8 
to he increasingly Bscognised, that'in every Church .ih^ div 4 M%. of 
meu’« m^tal oohstitutioU, tastes, and assoriationswitlpredha^^^Sjh!^^ 
generally, at least three main cuirCpts of thought and lerihig. She 
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cxtqnt to w!bi^ W m«taUy VU^tinguiidial^ mity o^cotirse 

vary aoocitrdiiig to. ^treumstonoes* but ^re is no reason why eaoh uid 
all) ahcH^d ni^ oo*exist Church united by a lo^^al adhn«iioo to 

(tortain truths ana obligations, and by the cxemse of g. chant}* 
comhinCel with earnestness, such as will maintain an harmonious 
.activity) totally different from the hollow and delusive peara which 
may be created by apathy and indifiereneo. 

The growth of mutual toleration in ecclesiaatical matters in S«ot- 
land is the more notable because in no country has the process of 
"splitting off” been more freely resorted to in past times. The 
fondness for theological argiuneut which is supposed to characterize 
the Scotch has probably fostered (ho practice. Edinburgh 

miuister used* to I'clutc that on one occasion happening^ to virit an 
inhabitant of bis laii'isb, ho asked what churcb' he was in tho habit 
of attonding. The man ri'plied that be bad belonged to a certoui^ 
cpngrcgation, but that ho and others could not assent oortnin 
views which w'ero accepted by the ihnjority, and they hud therefore 
formed a soccssiuii; "Then you worship with. those friends P” 
" Well, no ; the fact is, I found there w’ero certain points on which 
I could not conform, so I seceded.” " Oh, tlicn, I suppose you and 
your wife engage iii devotion together at home P ” “ Well, not pre- 
cisely. Our views .are not quite in accord ; so sho w'orships in that 
comer of tho room and I in this.” 

Xo reasonable i)orson will confound such a reductio ad ubsnrdu)H 
with the consideration of tbo causes of any of tho serious ccclestastical 
sejiairations w’hich have from lime to time occurred in Scotland ; but 
it should be obser>’(^, that for a considerable period no socession of 
any cons^quopco bos occun-cd in the case of any of the chief Pres- 
byterian bodies, although there hare not been wanting occasions of 
mutffi di|ferenco of opinion, especially in coniloction with so-called 
hesbsy cases. Tliesc occasions, however, uftor full discussion, have 
been? allowed to pass without any rupture, a further proof being thus 
afforded of the growrth of Christian toleration. 

With regard to the actual working out of tho scheme, there are, na 
doubt, practical difficulties to be faced. In particularf it may be 
Bttggesied that in any rearrangement ps to endowments, other 
religi^ bodies than those comprehended in tlie proposed union 
01^^ hB i^gBised. No doubt if the object in view to 
ejEn^a^iiffisolute dispersion o& the endowments, such claims would 
hatO'toi he. met; .hut while Presbyterianism is the form of religion 
adhered ito by an oyerwhelming majeoity of tho people, it may hiirly 
he goarilian'.aBd tivsteo of the ecclenastical reveiu^ : 
is no reasott why, under tlie.new arrui^eihiBnt, 
not be,ao‘a large aattent, 
entrusted tb the lutepaycm of eaqh parish, thus giving a voice in the 
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management of tiieae revenues to the inhabi^ts of tbedUtiiots from 
whence they are derive^ . , * ' 

Having now alluded to tome of the general criticisms t<]>whid|i such 
•a tolieitm may be subjected, let us proceed'^ consider in what . %ht 
the^respeotive Churo^s might' contemj^te a plan, not nebesnai^ on 
preciMly the lines indicated, but in the same direction. . Taldi^, as 
before, the United Presbyterians first, it may be said that they would 
gain much that they desire to accomplish, for while conceding a por« 
tion of what may bo colled the secular part of their programme, they 
would, by throwing themselves into the proposed union, confirm and 
energise that national Presbyterianism of which they are devoted 
adherents, instead of subjecting it to the rude shock whibh would 
result from mere disestablishmeut. No doubt toe Umted Presby* 
terians have, as a body, professed and promulgated the doctrine of 
entire removal of State action in connection with religimi. But it 
'"has not always been thought necessary to cany this doctrine to i|s 
extreme logical conclusion. Thus, in relation to education, toeXJnit^ 
Presbyterians, on toe passing of toe Act of 1872, did not consider it 
obligatory on them to oppose the teaching of Scripture in toe Board 
l^hools, although, strictly speaking, such instruction by a teacher 
supported by the rates would not be in accord with the voluntary 
principle. The fact is, toe United Presbyterians,* though as a rule 
holding decided political news, am ready to subordinate these whmi, 
in their opinion, toe higher claims of religion would thereby be con* 
stilted ; and surely it may be urged that the accomplishment of a 
fusion, in place of the present divided state of toe Scottish Chutobes, 
would eminently pixmiote toe religious interest^of the country. 

Turning now to the Free Church, it should* be oliseryed that nmny 
of the members of that Chiu'ch who have advocated disestohliahmi^ 
have done so from a belief that toe peace and co«operatum w^iudk^^iluty , 
earnestly desire to see can in no other w'ay he attained. 
present tone, however, the tokens of an increasing dispoaitom: to a 
rapfimhment may well induce them to pause and devote ihrir itttea* 
tion to any feasible method of accomplishing the wished*lor dtrifctiu 
n mfiro cxooUont way. Disestablishment is‘after all an A lw pmd riaa 
mode of imravolling the'jGlordian knot. A eoheme iat .effecting a 
reconciliation and reoonstruotaon of the divided fon^ affmds wider 


and nobfer scope for stateBmanship. And itodt u stomne, ^ 

out, w0til^ SMure that upon which the Free .Church has fdw^l^ 

peculiar stresa. body so cmi^tuted would be free 

tive interference or control in all purely ecclesiastical 

it would pMsOiipi toe essentjal elements of atrnly n^v$^^<^^ 

Moreover toe Fr^ Ohurto, whito hiw always eeakjiil^ilig^ ^ 

to maintain evange^ktd truth, slmuld otmsider 
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would bo i]a{ttyted.to ijuntaiil life tbrougbout tbo county ^/tbc 
outoonM) and elfect of the apt of reconciliation. 

Laa%, and eqpooialfy,,#o BetabUdied Church of ^^nd itpa, a, 
mag^oilpstttt q^cvtunitjr of enabling the desired union and concoatrao 

* * • 

1%fi' jpnhd^Ie ti a national recognition of i-eligion is oua which 
thouiiltnds of Establidied Churchmen support with the earnestness of 
dcc^ eojarictaOn. But surely the fact miher than the form ought to 
ocoiq>y the first place. If the application of this principle is to be 
always fimited to the particular mode of operation aith which it is 
usuidly identified, its supporters would, if logically consistent, bo 
bound to approve of its maintenance, eA'on when the connection 
between Chureh and State might b^ of a merely mechanical descrip* 
tion, a# in the case of a country where only a fraction of the popu* 
lation professed adherence to the State Chui'ch. With reference abi»«i> 
to another »point upoif which Established Churchmen feel strongly— 
the reseivation of the endowments to religious purposes — ^this would 
in the main be effected by the currying out of some such scheme as 
that which has been indicated. The act of the legislature by which such 
an arrangemmt would be sanctioned would in itself imply a sort of per- 
manent recognition of the claims of the Church, which would bo grate- 
ful to many without necessarily offending others. Besides, it is quite 
certain that many in Scotland who arc opposed to the maintenance 
of a State Church would entirely approve of such public rcoognitiofi 
of religion as is involved in the appointment and maintenance of 


** But,” it moy.bc asked by members of the Established Church, 
why i^chld we depart 'from our present position ? We arq a strong 
and gfowing phurdh, we are doing our work, we are providing 
>inlii:E^tions for the poor. Why should we stop to negotiate with 
ot^ bodies? Let us stand to our guns, ^whatever may be the result.” 
This, hOweter, is not the highest kind of reasoning. We are not 
entitled to incur the responsibility of ignoring any opportunity of 
effecting a benefidal unidn, even at the* cost of sonm app^nt sacri- 
fice. ' ' The National Church should regard the whue question 
fro^^^^^tional and not from a denominational point of view; 
it diiii^d Mtimato the Ixmofit to the country which would be gained 
'nid: whether i^ is. not worth some effort and oven 

admitted tirat past secessions might safely 
.titc; exercise of timely concession, and now 
if ’ pM.of ^jporating hut of uniting, ^e|o is 
jAghgMimn ua and effective 
is ^ufred fief wy sui^^ 
^'ihfiuarcM musthe mLert^ 
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This may be true iu the uSsiract, but yfc have to face the actual 
circumstances in which we stand. A general election is at hand, 
and ^horo ht no^ reason to believe that a majority of the< new Scottish 
reprosentativos will bo pledged to support the Established Church. 
The only way in which this could be effected would be through a 
combi^tion on the part of liberal and Conservative Churchmen in 
every district to support only the candidate who would vote against 
discstabliidimcnt. But political feeling runs high in 'Scotland, and 
there is no prospect of such an alliance being systematically adopted. 
It will thus happen that even though a majority of the Scottish 
electors ore not in favour of disestablishment, a majority of their 
elected ropifescntativcs will bo pledged to support such a meusxire, 
owing to the manner in which it will be thiust upan the Liberal 
programme during the contest. Tlie general election will tshus fail 
to furnish a real test of the actual feeling of the country, though the 
uppai'cnt, result will be such as to enable a measure for disestablish- 
ment to be carried. And the effect of such a measure will not be to 
produce the peace and facilities for union which many hope for us'a 
rapid result. The Established Church will die hard, and there will 
be prolonged bittemcbs and estrangement bctw'cen its adherents and 
those of the other bodies, who will In* regarded as the cause of its 
overthrow. 

With all this iu ^iew, surely an earnest and sclf-dcnjung effort 
ought now to bo made by all concerned to effect a settlement 
through which, by the surrender of various non-essential points on 
the jiart of each Church, a noble w'ork will be achieved and the best 
interests of the countiy ppjmotcd. 

Tho difficulties arc admittedly considerable. Like dark rocks at 
low w'ator they loom out conspicuous; but rather than utff^mpting to 
shatter these by any violent process, will it not bo better to‘ give, 
free course to the rising tide of brotherly feeling by which all such 
obstructions woujd k' submerged Y 


Aiikrdeex. 



MOMM AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

ahadow^ol war, which has long restedfitfully upon Ama and Eastern 
Enira^ hsta now {ai^en athwart England, and tho net result oi the 
past niohth is that our relations both* with. Bussia and Franoe are ' 
undergoing a strain more critical than has been the case for years. 
As we write Mr. GQadstone is asking the House of Connnons for the 
war credit of which hff gave notice last week, of eleven millirtna 
The Objects for which this is required sufficiently ezplohi jffie policy 
of the Government. Four millions and a half are to 4^fray the 
expensdh of the military operations and the railway works in Soudan. 
Thera is to be no early advance ; there will, in i^t, it may be pre.e^'' 
dieted, be no advance ’at all on Khartoum, and the English'forces in 
the l^udon will be concentrated upon three points : the Bed Sea 
littoral, Sinkat, as the key to the interior, and Wady Hdlfa, as com- 
manding the Nile. The army of the Soudan, strengthened by 
reinforcements from England, as well as by other reinforcements 
demanded by liord Dtifferin, will form a reserve for Tndm. TrutiAj 
that IB to say, is to have an entire eorp$ (Tarmie set apart for' it, at 
a cost of ' half a million for its transport thither. The other six mil- 
lions mre to be spent on the miUtuiy ond naval preparations which 
the action of Bussia in Asia and elsewhere renders necessary. 

Before we offer any remarks on the prospects of peace or war as 
between Bussia and England, it may be well briefly to summarise 
the event8*whieh nave occurred daring the last few weeks. 
was {oofodndly moved on the morning of the 9th inst. by* an 
■ ambigpiouB^telegram from St. Petersburg, in the Standard, announcing 
a cdlisum between the Bussian and Afghan’forces in the neighbour- 
hood' of Penj-deh. The intelligence was speedily confirmed by 
a meagre notification which the Government received from Sir 
Peter Lumaden, and it became known > that on the 30th of Maj^h 
Genml Komaroff had attacked an Afghanr force of i^me 4,000 
men entrenched on the Kushk. The Afghans appear to have fought 
wi& de^ierate bravery, but their muskets could do nothing agmnst 
the Bniwian breqph-loadefs, and they were driven off with the loss of 
thmr/C^m^ and men. The beginning of the engage- 
ment w^lberaed by Captain Tate, of the English Boundary 

CkwrndiisMih^ haft been deputedNcradvise the Afghan commander. 
Hr. ^Ihulaicme 'Qbaai^^ the intelligence in ^e Houn^ of 

CoiniiNw^. mjfihi^^ t^ Biuaiiin action, as fan as the facts wira 

knonh^^l^l^iiai^ Ckivenmneht “ an unprovoked aggressbn.'* 

For the mom^t if ihui believed tlmt the shpt destined to precipitate 
vojn xxxvu. N.S. 3 n 
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hostilitjes betweeA tfee^^wo.jGhfeat Powers hid bftoa ; ^e,e:^te- 
meut in thf City approaclied a panic, consols falling was 

somnWioat^ to.' the . foreign bourses. M. de Gieifl, 
promp^y begged her Majesty’s Government not to alloW'j;f^^8 
regrottable . incident " to mar the progress of negotiations, and ;ppb- 
lished’ &n explanatory dispattdi from General Komaroff, in whioh 
that officer justified himself. The Ministry accordingly detemdnod 
to await »Sir P. Lumsdem’s observation on the Russian statement 
before committing themaolves to an irrevocable judgment on tihe 
matter. General Koinorofi, in brief, alleg^ that the action had 
been brought on by the menacing conduct of the Afghans, who had 
advanced towards the Russian camp, that to attack them was a 
necessary measure of sclf-defenci^, and that he could chum in no 
common degree the merit of moderation for having &lleu baclf to his 


' v/Kginal position after the victory. 

The deUty involved by the resolution of the Gbvernment, although 
war preparations have been steadily maintaiued, contributed to allay 
the public cscitciriont, and before long optimistic views again began 
to prevail. General Komarofl’s allegations were not without effect 
both upon continental and English opinion, and the magnitude of the 
interests, fovourablo to peace at home and abroad, grew apparmt. 
This impression was doeiK'nod by the somewhat perplexing intelli- 
gence that arrived from Afghanistan. The Ameer, to whom the 
nows of the Penj-dch fight had been communicated while at Rawtd 
Pindi, declared that ho did not lay any stress upon the retention of 
I’enj-deh itself, and would be satisfied with a botmdary running through 
Zulfikar, Akrobat an(f Manlchok, approximately on, that is to ss}!^ the 
lines proposed by M. Lcssar. More significadt still was his'^assnrance 
that Ahe advance of English troops into Afghanistan would iproyqke a 
rising of the clans, and liis inability *to guarantee even thq safety, of 
an enginoer officer who, it was proposed, should report upon the 
defences of Horqit. The {ucture* of a strong, united and fr^^y 
Afghanistan rapidly melted away in the light of these ipluim* 
tiofl^. The disposition of the Afghans made it oletw 
countey cohld scarcely serve as a base of operatiema. the 

RuBsianB, and that its real function was to exist rather us 
dejifise than as an ally between India and the northeiti 
EpgJsn^ had drifted into an awkward poritibn, larg^y owing 


superior knowledge of frontier affoim which has been at the.fhnioasl 

of Buraa at every st^ of the negotiations, and tbe*greatmr dcEl^rity 

of her.offi^b^ The abanfionihObt*t)f the Ameer’s cl^m 

opened (ho dqor a.^mpromise, and preliminyy 

with rega^ to.thei hew ixHmdary'begaa to be ' 

doubtful featurb in the ^tnArimb howeyer, remsi]^ 7 -^^:)^l|p|i^ 

Penj-deh, about which the^Goveminent were bon^ 
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obligAiaona to tob Jkmx&t fad by tiie national honioiir to dengwad 
expiations. « 

. Am tiid'^o i^roadied lor the arrival of Sft P. !^m8dbn*B 
detoded cotmnents, symptoms wore disoemiblo iluit tbe mipired 
confidence in a peaceful solution was ^ving way. Discropandea 
were discovered in General KomarofFs dispatch, and a vdnoty of 
Httspicious circumstances induced the belief that lie had not acted 
withoqt the orders of his immediate superior, Prince Dondoukoff- 
Eorsakofl, and the cognizance of the St. Petersburg authorities. 
Moreover, the military' party ut St. Petersburg was stimulated to 
renetred activity by the apparent willingness of Mr. Gladstone to 
recognise the occupation of Penj-deh in the some spirit in vrhich he 
h^ ayowed Jis first i)oi'em 2 )tory demand for withdrawal “ to lapse.” 
Thtf reported intentions of Germany and Austria to force Turki^r to , 
keep the Dardanelles closed in ease of hostiKties; the disagreement ol* 
England and Franec in Egypt were, further encouragemcnis, and the 
cession to this countiy of the valuable coaling station of Port 
Ilamilton, off rorea, an imi)ortaut basis for naval* operations in the 
“North Pacific, "wah construed as au act of hostility. On all sides it 
had become ajiparenl that hi. do Qior’s baud was being forced, and 
that the Czar could no longer oppose his jKtaceful inclinations to the 
forward school. A marked alteration has come over the lone of 
the Bussiun Press, every article in nhich jjraelicully passes under the 
Official censorship. M. J^atkoff’s organ has A'apoured about Lord 
Duflferin’s attitude in itself constituting a cabus belti. It is not 
obscurely hinted that the affair a t Penj -deh was {^natural retaliation for ' 
the success of thesDurbar, and that Herat itself is destined soon to fall 
imder Kuwait influence. Concurrently with this the St. Petersburg 
FoTeig!i Qfiicc has assumed a more imperious tone^ Sir Peter Lnmsdcn’s 
expdtttod dispatch arrived on the 21st ; it dirofctly traversed General 
Kmnaroff’s more important statements, and has loft no doubt that the 
Bossions deliberately forced* on an engagement on tiie Eushk. Tho 
English request for a disavowal of General Eomaroff has mot with a 
blank refusal, and with ffioriminations'diroctcd against tiio English 
ofiSoors; fliially difficulties have cropped up with regard to tbe 
boanfiaty. If, of course, an understanding can be arrived at about 
incident, there is no reason why these should not be 
mA present Bussia is obviously determinod to exact tho 
sba Oftn from our embtoirassmcnts, and to aUow the ^inglish 
no ftom its mpme . , 

Notlittg is to6to notiotoble than thecalmness of the public mind in 
lltitod toansaotiouB.^ The exoitemant th^ have 
slotosji to too sellers and purobasera of toe 

and Sunday, notvspapets 'in tbw’sfeeots. 
One of toe' reasttos for this tranquillity is a cortain perplexity 
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,08 to tho points now 'at^ xssne between Bussia and EtiglanS, Hie 
predse purpose of. any conflict which may bo waged, and, "above, all 
things, Hhe limi^toof the area it may cover. That BuasiA 16,' m" a Way, 
menacing bur Bidian Empre ia understood. Equally wdl is if b!bdar> 
stood that between the Bussian outposts and the Anglo-Indian' firon* 
tier there extends a vast tract of ienitory, inhabited a warUke 
and savage race, whose ruler — as his subjects — desires to be as much 
as possible independent b^th of Bussia and England. When war 
between England and her Asiatic rival in the neighbourhood of our 
own Indian dominions is talked about as imminent, it is completely for- 
gotten that the military forces of the two are not within fighting dis- 
tance of cachr other. Afghanistan might proclaim war on Bussia 
with the certainty that the battlp would begin at odtce. But if 
England is to try conclusions with Bussia in Penj-deh, she must'fqrst 
entirely change her relations with the Ameer, and Afghanistan must 
bo assimilaisd to the conditions of a native protected State.’ Failiqg 
thii|, the troops of England must violently overrun the province of 
the Ameer as a preliminary to arriving at close quarters with the ‘ 
troops'of the Czar. The Afghans arc now our allies. They receive 
from us a subsidy which, as a consequence of the recent interviews 
between liord Dufiterin and Abdur-Bahman, will, it is believed, 
be increased; and they arc willing to profit from the skill and 
experience of English ofiicers. But they decline to admit EngliHi 
troops to their territory. They insist, that is, upon preserving their* 
national, and above all, their military idiosyncrasies. 

• Theoretically, it might be feasible to march an army through 
Afgl^istan to Fcnj-deh. • But the indispensable condition of this 
would be jjhut military understanding with the- Afghans jvhicfii, as has 
been already explained, appears out of the questiem. And supposing 
we wore to commence a military movement, with the appro^ (d^^he 
Afghans, in this direction, what would and what might happen? 
The Bussians woi^d instantaneously advance upon Herat. They 
might win other considerable successes, and, by the time that thd 
Briti^ soldiers closed with them, their presti^ in Afghanistan h^ht 
bo irresistible. Only imagine the difficulty, and the peril,, of /!!bur 
military position then ! '\^ith traditional treachery, the^A^ghitos, in 
the presence of the triumphant Hu^vitos, might tum*again$t us,.aD^ 
cut off the line of our retirement to India. . The utmost 
would^bd that, after having spent countless lives and untold tretSuie, 
we plight Jbe able to hold a scientific frontier, behind which oiur 
in 'Hindostan would be impregn|ble. And what shouM y^'have 
gained? Absplut^]^ nothing. Ho <medo<day seribi^y as^^^j^t 
it can be worth whilq-foir'us to ^ to yrax with Bussbi.lE^^^-i^f of 
such a strip of 'tmitiay as 

demands solution is how we eon hest^guarantee In^a^iuhiat'ftrl^sdan 
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;mtliL laaiatauiiifl^ the good-will oi tlfe ^nticr 
' 1i,, ttrhat is thei^loiBsum advanoe is coiitbiiedW shall, 

ind^ ^ MUpeljed to it with all the resoiiroestof our ^pire. 
I'tohably it will, ^ our uuty to come to an arranj^oment willt Clhina. 
'WhAt^'roir 'iban be done to render Bussia impotent for*tho Ohds of 
'Indian invasion,— for threatening the scientijBc frontier, which have 

;re80lTed shall be inviolable,— must be done. The Central ^an ques- 
tion has now been reopened by events in a way which does not admit 
of its being closed save upon conditions that shall prevent its ever 
being reopened again. It is no part of our business to protect the 
Qotemment against the charge of apathy and romissness. Apathy, 
however, cannot be imputed to them in thdr refusal to pfoolaim a 
war against Bussia in Central Asia, and upon the issifb nowHbefore us. 
•What the country desires to kn<^ is where, and why, it is going to pit 
itself in arms against the commanders of the Czar, and what it m^' 
hope tp gain fron^ such a contest. To this there is an obvious answbr. 
It being confessedly absurd to go to war with Bu^a*for ' her toids 
on what doubtless is Afghan territory, let us give her cloavly to 
understand that we will go to war with her for any semblance of 
aggression on English territory. Lot us establish and define a zone 
wlfich, whether it be culled neutral or not, is in efiect English, and any 
trespass on which pledges England to defend it by arms. It may bo 
that if our Government intimate to Bussia that this is their ^licy, M. do 
Giers will find himself 'compelled to return a f/on possumua by way of 
reply. Then indeed 'it is difficult to see how war can be avoided. 
Only let it bo understood that there can bo no immediate question, of 
war, that we are* jwrfectly willing to forgqt tho Penj-doh incident, 
that when yk do fight Bussia it will be for the sake of India, 
thjt cgice having given her battle we shall neither make, nor connive 
at, any attempt to localise the struggle, aq}l that wo shall not only 
exhaifet our own strength but enlist the strength of Europe so fur as 


we can against her. ‘ 

It may be at once admitted that the answer which Bussia will 
retain to what may be tho practical ultimatum of England is to 
[fay ihe least doubtful. The connderations which make for war in 
!$,nssia are more complex and far-reaching than is generally sup- 


I^n*the first place there is'the Muscovite faction, — ^thc 
,;i^iri]^g6d dhsses y^o inhabit or ore intimately connected with the 
of Muscovy, the quintessence of the military aristocracy 
to wbbm wa( is what* fox hunting is to an English 
' The autocracy of the Czar os the head of a vast 
^ absolutely essential to the position which 
piS^ly soo^ed, enjoy. Once impair h& pitnoga- 
pt^ge would be at an eitd. On the' ^ber hand 
ilM jmd deobtous enemies of' tlhi have. 
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for a y^ry difEereut reason^ im interest in desiring war also. It is ,not 
tme to ssylthat every OB^mtihe Bussian empire whe is j|oib.f|||i^er 
is a Nihilist. ThiS'Mag^..n)ethod of unsdentifio 'di(dlotoiB^^ighlOreB 
the.ezistenoe o4 the l^rfils of Russia, *who aro anxidusiliat. the 
despotisnaof the Clzar should be replaced, not, as the Nihilists. 
like,<by a general reduction of the body politic to chaos, but 
system, however crude, of representative Government. Now.'in l^o 
of peace these Liberals have no chance. It is only in time of . war, 
and especially at tiie critical moment when the Bussian mind, always 
liable to tile reaction from intense elation to despair, is agitated,— if 
not defeat yet by checks and reverses which go perilously clpse to 
defeatr^that Russian Liberalism has a chance of making its v^ice felt. 
Someth^g of ,this sort occurred during the Busso-Turkish war, and 
when the Bussian troops were being daily decimated in tHinr attempts 
upon Plevna the late Czar felt the necessity of conceding constitufionftl 
< Informs. But the hour of victory arrived, nothing more was heard 
of .them, the autocracy of the Imperial mlmra^e remained as high- 
handed and severe as ever, and tbe Liberals, determined not to stain , 
their hands by aUjdng themselves uith Nihilism and assassinations, 
were once more paralysed. Bitter experience has taught these m^i 


that they can only hope for political reforms when the chief centres 
of Russian population, especially in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
are depleted the representatives of that military caste to which 
ex hypotheei war is the chief object of existence. Of this caste *M. 
Katkoff is one of the most fieiy' exponents, and for the reasons’ 
now enumerated it comes to pass that ho may unintentionally inter- 
pret at the same time the .wishes of those whom he and his clients 
are so supremely dosirbus to trample under foo^, Viz., tho BussiaD 
liberals. Tho former look upon war as an end in itself, tKe latter 
upon war as an indispensable instrument of political reform! * 

It will diave been dbserved that M. BatkofF, in his organ,’ hatf 
recentiy advocated considerable concessions to Germany witbvt)ii.e 
object of securing the alliance, or at least the benevolmit neutira^,- 
of, Russia’s most puissant neighbour. He has even suggested 
Warsaw and the left bank <ths Vistula should be^^treoeatetd'^ 
Germahy as » gift. There is good reason believe .thah 
Bismarck will not see his ^ay, for two reasons, to acoeph tiie^dfl^l 
In the first place it may bo w^ to point out that it is £tnn .tii&|ii9iit]t . 


of vidw of the Muscovite faction, one whicih would ' 
givraa .mors titan the recipient. In tite imniediate neiglid;i^^ 
hood of. Mosomv the distren fnan which Bussian 
manu£Boti»es are enfieruig u appallingty severe. The„bc^^l^ 
have engaged ifi isj^todapt^ to their t^ipaoitieB. \ T^ 
at eveiy’turn by nyaUr who. ar^ upf 

Russian soti.m and 
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perity.at.thes^ is tbAt tlki^bAve esoapfd ihe hi^h'proHbitiv| tanir» 
of ■• Qjj ij li ao.y'. •• If Become cubjecta of- (Se ^faurman 

E!B|il!^'^’'^eei9 taii& ''W(r^ ^ootically destroy tbe oomiaeb» in’liicb 
tl^ wilbatitrt’'Mor hindranco, and at tst^adroiiitaMfo 

•, %ife BfnsooTite merobants Vould gain wbat the German 
manduiaisoi W |*riiuse Bismarck is well aware of 

this, sd^ will not accept a present fibm Russia, merely that Jiis own 
jCKKiStiymw now happily engaged in the Russian ^rade might softer 
and thdbr profits go to the Russian merchants in Muscovy. The 
second reason which renders it unlikely the airangement adTOcated 
by M. Ehfikofi will ever be carried out is the general relations exist- 
ing between the two countries. We in Englahd are not suffirimitly 
aware tibat the one dominating sentiment «f the Rq^siw laind is 
hatred of Germany, and the feeing is reciprocated by the Gbhnans 
vrith tolerable cordiality. The result cannot in the long run be 
doubtful. If, to speak plainly, anything in the future is certain, it^* 
, is the outbreak of fvar between Germany and Russia in,a very few 
.ypars. That being the case it ought to be on object of English policy 
to avert for the moment a rupture with Russia. Granted, as wo 
have already done, that Russia is in Asia our natural enemy and 
that wo may be compelled to fight her, surely it is to our advantage 
to leave, .as far as may be, the responsibility for war to a power 
BO well able to discharge it as Germany. Upon every ground of 
statesmanship therefore the longer wo enn defer hostilities with 
Russia the better, wlqle, as it will now have been made plain, 
hostilities with Russia for the sake of Ponj-doh, or for that matter 


unless dreumstanws should undergo a complete change, for 
Algbaniatan, i| an absurdity. Consequently' wo hold that while 
Engkn d may almost at any moment find herself at war with 
Rust^ fhe strugglb cannot be for the issues and cannot be conducted 
ifi Buumer which those who talk about ft idly and ignorantly 


imagine. 

To suppose that there is not just now a desire on the part of jWnce 
to Wn towards Russia, even to establish with her an entente wriiale 
wjbidx may hq prejudicial to England, would be to ignore self-evident 
We may feel confident that France is desirous equally bn her 
Boebnnt wd for the sake of ‘gratifying Russia to cause us the 
of embarrassmeht in Egypt. The latoit proerf^^of this 
the^ Bo^twre Egyptien. It is much to be regret^ that 
in this matter has been by no means devoid 
. -Te ebnicftlly , one of the provisions of the cspitalations, 

embodiment of mteroational 
by the suppreiaen of .t^’news- 
-ol" a -F^eh subje^;^ been 
without -lo'lthe of 
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‘ tWqh rights and intaxests^ nz,, the French consnl-genml or his re- 
presentative. Kubar Pao^ ipay have had some motive triti^.|||baoh we 
are impeilectijr acquaihted in summarily prohihi^g, at Hiiff truest of 

^ Sir Evelyn'fiaiuig^ ^e publication of the Soephore. Hoifev^ t^l^ay 
be, the &ct remains that, an exceedingly high-handed and impolitic 
thing has beeif done, and a legitimate handle thus given W French 
corapl^ts. We may complain as much as we like of. Fr^ch 
ingratitude. It jvas not, wc may say, in this manner that after Iho 
insult offered by a French commander to the Englitii flag in Mada- 
gascar we comported ourselves to the Government of the French 
Bepublic. The statement is of course true, but it has no concern 
whatever with the practical gravity of the affair. The French 
consul-genei;al in Egypt, who happens at this moment to be 
in Paris, is M. Camille Barr^i^e, an exceedingly dble man and 
with an unquestioned ascendimcy over M. Ferry's successor, 

I M. de Freycinet. When the Ferry Government fell three weeks ago 
some people were bold enough to conjecture ‘that the event woidd, 
exercise an influence favourable to England. As a matter of fact 
coinddcnco that it is M. de Freycinet who has replaced M. Ferry is 
of the most evil omen for the relations between France and England 
so for as Egypt is concerned. We have and diall continue to have 
in H. Camille Borrd'e the most astute and indefatigable nndenuiner 
of our Egyptian policy. The De Freycinet ‘Ministry is likely to last 
at any rate tjU the general elections. The extraordinary peace con- 
cluded with China after the Tonquin defeat has rcliev^ Fmncc of 
one onerous responsibility, and has left her with comparative freedom 
and with increased desire to vex our path at Cairo. For the execu- 
tion of this purpose" [^e could have no agent more a^irabl;^ qualified 
than M. Barrdre. The question therefore mhy be foroed upon us at 
any moment, how, with Bussian hostility and aggression in A&o, we 
are to do our duty bjf and in Egyptf In the Imperial Barli^jihent 
sittmg at Westminster, substantial and satisfaotoiy progress with 
Eg^tian affairs has been made. The convention authorising the 
advance of nine miUipns has been accepted by the House of Opaunons, 
and the Loan Bill, the first step necessary 'towards giving eiffeot to 
that* Convention, has passed the House of I»rds. Nothing epuld 
have been better than Mp. Gladstone's general vind^tion’ of both, 
nothing moro effective or cogent than Mr. Chaml^pStiain*s speeifli, 
perhaps the greatest triumph he has ever achieved in the Hp|q^ of 
Commtnis, advocating the principle of the ConVmitioa and pt()£fihg.,to 
demonstration, we were not entering upon it without haviDg,.l||^!#dy 
reorived' tangible Mnefits in return. It has also beep a)ri!iilrn! ;itiiat 
this internatibnid instn^ent will in no way tend to.ooinp^m^^ 
in reference to Bandoliih;C^uinh^ 

returned to 
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]u8.Iii.di^^'trip,atQncdsaVr tiiaiSir Bi^ardCrcWsa^tcmpitottpset tlio 

ho brought forwa^ ou the ipo^u to 
go ittM ^ikmttee on ‘the Loan Bill waa.a tactical blunder. A||hohgb 
therel^ WO afibir <^,^e Bosphotv Egyptien and tfle relO^ons whibh 
% ' oe^nei it has' dereloped between France and Rnglapii |, have 

greatly added to the diffilctilties and complexities of the general 
OiiaOtion, th«re is nothing to find fault with in the Egyptian pcdicy 
« of Hr. G'ladstone'ir Government, and the particular incident to which 
att^tion has been drawn may probably now be considered os at an end. 

Such opinions as have been expressed either in the House of Com- 
mons, or by distinguished public men speaking in the country on the 
subject of Egypt and our relations with the Soudan, have a(X!ordod 
exactly witj]^ the anticipations we placed on record a month ago, and 
testily to the rapid growth of the conviction that it is impractjeable 
to renew our operations against the Mahdi in the autumn. But witl^ 
these few exceptions, and with the exception further of the debates 
on the Convention and the Loan BiU, the part filled by formgn politics, 

. whether in parliamentary discussions or in extra parliamentary 
utterances, during the past three weeks, have been singularly dispro- 
portionate to the gravity of the subject. Mr. Shaw Lofevre ha.s 
introduced his Bill for sixpenny telegrams, and the Seats Bill has 
passed through committee. Sir Charles Dilke, by the admirable 
tact with which ho has managed this measure and by the sustained 
mastery of dts accumulating and complicated details, has added 


f reshklaurels to a parliamentary reputation already one of the greatest 
of his time. There is another circumstance of which the retrospect 
of the debates oh stho Scats Bill may remind us — ^that imtU the 
measure is soon* actually in operation, until, thati is to say, it is tested 
by the process of a general election, no severe party combats will he 
witness^. Hothingconbomoro suggestive than the conditions which 
marh'the close of the Fariiament elected .in 1880, in comparison with 
those which attended the dissolution of its predecessor. Then, and up 
to the very moment when Lord Beaconsficld penned his historic letter 
to'the Duke of Marlborough, pari^ animosities continued to wax in 
intcauily in proportion *as members and constituencies peremved that 
a general election WftS drawing near. Now, on tho mother hand, every- 


thing is relegated to the country. It ft true that six weeks ago 
Mia^Sten escaped defection a question of confidence by only fourteen 
incident has not affected in the slightest degree their 
|Hii(p^'.^'the ' House of Ckdnmoas. It has never been seriously 
fi jlt^stificatio^ of questions which Mr. Gladstone has depre- 
ah inconvenient to the public service, tlutt the 
exceptional, and that, th^ V^t of 
M^h 8}iyp^^^ t^t,t!^';^i|inet 
The tone ^ tho O^^tion 
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haa in &ct of late altog^er utvoxceptionabki. Lo^ Btodolph 
Ohurohill’a interpellatiAnk myo been dign^od and 8lai|aiiQ|nHb^'; 
even A^imead Bartlett boa exhibited a certain in 

Hie unportnniiiel. . Same Tigorous party speeches have, codliM; 'bis^ 
delivered in the country Against Ministers, but th^ iiaye'b^ ' as 
much the reverse of exceptionally vituperative as of novel in fheir 
acGuaUtiSna. Within the. last few days Lord SaUabvay has 
hanutgued orowded audiences in Wales. But tbeanost violet aentisi 
mant which he has shaped forth in language has been that all intidels 
ai^ Liberals. The genorahmodcration of the Tory orators may, perhaps, 
be easily explained. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are probably 
1^ this time aware that there exists in the country nothing in the 
nature of strdhg feeling against Ministers, and that whe^ the general 
election comes it may i^be necessary for the Conservatives, sinCg they 
have signally failed to elaborate or propose any substitute for the 
'ijolicy of Liberalism, however glaring the defec^ of that policy may 
be, to poini: to the circumstance that recently, at any rote, they have 
abstained from arraigning their opponents in too unmeasured terms.. 
The electoral campaign has, in fact, commenced already. It has 
come in as March proverbially goes out, like a lamb. Possibly as it 
prfM^eedfi it will display the temper of the lion. Meanwhile, an 
examination of the tactics of the Opposition may reasonably generate 
a belief that they are, for the moment, uncertain of their ground, or 
that they arc, in familiar phraseology, waiting to sew how the cat 
will jump. As to the issue of the coming ctruggle between Jiarties, 
it would bo vain to speculate. Two general observations of a very 
vague and therefore^ safe .prophetic character may be ventured 
upon — ^first, that so far as ^e Government aro concerned, much Will 
depend upon the course of events abroad during the interval which 
must ekpse daring nqw and mid-hTovember next ; secondly, th&t the 
Gtmservative chances will be maximised or minimised acoording'asthe 
membera of the party pull or do not pull together, which is, pet^pB, 
but mi indirect way of saying, according as Lord Salisbury reCoghi^ 
in Lord Bandolph Churchill his most capable lieutenant. 

Th.e premonitory echoes of tlie resistance which thenliich hi^tt^brs 
will raise to the tenewal of the Crimes Act hu*te been of ^ato'^jtely 
audible in the House oPCommons^ and on Friday.laat th^' Home 
Balers; by an alliance with the Conservatir^ shidceeded la' jdaoihg 
the Ctovemment in a minority on an 'entirely triviid mat|^,^«:^'Aa 
regards, the future, we may assume that when Mr. 
frtends 'Imve made the protestations which they deem 
their ipomtitm to sudk le^slatioh as Lord Sj^micei^ 
opporitiop wiU oOl^iss^ ^ Bill wffl A 

tranquillit^^ in noity ' 

introductioh ynis pto^dBed^'aitd 'denpuhosd. 
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’Weetpias^i, liave .^. goqd xea^alxii^ 'toiiisfici} xntk rec^p* 
ti<na (^v^e iPyisK^i/ aiidJ^Finoes? of Wales on the other side^. ,St. 

; 3?6j^tiio6$y the permanent reidiits of .thw^Bc^ 
are not likdy to be very serious. ’Itmay be! tiUt 
if Heir Appdirent, m one of his bri>thcrs, was to pirohaso a 

ho^ x^‘ Ireland, and to S^end a portion there of every year real good* 
would bOtdq^e. But Independently of the question whether%u<^ an 
f^Qiferiiaent would not be made too late, difficulties are likely to bo 
plao^ by '^ose who have the wish and the power to do so, in its waj'. 
Urn, Prince and Princess of Wales return to Jjondon in the course df 
.the next few jays, and the retroqject, like the progress, of their 
journey is at least interesting. So strongly favourable to th(»n was 
(m the. whole the popular sentimeut that the fewhostils deihonstra- 
tions organized against their Royal Highnesses have failod conspicu*. 
oisefy> In the South of Ireland disagreeable collisions have token 
place between the police and the PameUites. The demonstrations in 
Tralee, lastowell and Limeriek ha^ve been upon the fedbliit and 
puniest Boalo. If the Prince of Wales has not contributed to the solu- 
tion of the real Irish difficulty, he has at least ptoved that he can 
trust to an Irish multitude to receive him os cordially as a London 
crowd.. His visit has not been, what indeed nobody ever expected ^t 
would bo, a political victory. But it has proved a personal and social 
triumph of a peculiarly gratifying kind, marked at every stage by 
amenitieB which, if they do not accomplish much good, do no harm, 
aiffi which are agreeable tyid creditable to all concerned in them. 

The prospect of a w’ur urith Russia has turned the eyes of Eng- 
lishfbien with more ttym ordinary interest to our colonies and foreign 
settlmnents. Ministers, reminded of the duties of defence, are soamung 
the f^hest bQundaries'of our empire with anxious gaze, ore equip- 
ping Wkr vessels, bu^ug torpedoes, and security fast merchantmen 
from eveiy well-known line. The roaUtiqs of a naval conflict have 
be^.aA length realised, and it is beginning to be imderstood how 
evil: the 4^ise of England might be were her ocean routes interrupted, 
her trade dislocated, and her empire exposed to the ravages of .an 
en^Qty^a’Ctttieer^ The dqpendence of England upon her cmpjro^riic 
id^t^ interests which exists between her and every distant 
whio^ owes her allegiance,, is iPnstrated and emphasized 
bo^;^. Parliament and upon every public platform. And all this 
ipd. haste* have arisen from the mere risk of don- 
a t^ird-ri^ naval power I We 'have talked 
" the potential, greatness of our colonial empire, 
i.|ays its bare. The xemedyfor 

fyel, rnsto wit^ oyrselves. W^fiipt 
\:'it up&ceLved that Bossia^jmC^ - 

I . SiiL^A?. a. ' All j, if- \ Jir't - i> _ 

W,. 9 i| 4 ^thatiiito seen of. 
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laid iii many a dutont <sSnm'oi the we^ld. A.mariti^ (Bonflict 
could not bo locdl^e^ fuad the only plan is to, meet enueer 
cruiper and to hold as many coaling stotions>and forts seas 

"as pc^^le. C&rtaiply ^e activity in our dockyard^ and atsen^s is 
. reiparkable,.and to somd' extent spasmodic. I^e danger is tl^it, if 
the Bttssian scare passes away, a relapse may come. Let .Bng^tpd 
take tlie lesson to heart and meditate upon it. We are now ahnost 
for the first time in our history, beginning to realise what the c<»t of 
empire means. And the cost must be paid if the empire is to be 
kept. * ' » ' 

If political meetings can accentuate political necessities, that held 
on April 16th at the Cannon Street Hotel on the subject of our com- 
merce and ‘^the state of our fleet, is memorable. Mr«-W. H. Smith, 
while drawing attention to the fact that our food supply, which is 
imported at the rate of £17,000,000 a year, must be protected, can 
hardly, in face of t^e facts produced, be accuserl of making a random 
statement when he observed, that in the event of war the amount of 
protection which we can guarantee is inadequate. Mr. Forster 
subsequently remarked that, should this supply, or any considerable 
port of it, bo stopped, it is irapossiblq to picture it as happening 
without sufferings and terrible misfortune. It is our deter- 
mination,” he said, “that, at any cost, we will keep up our 
position of protecting our old island from invasion, of protecting 
our ships upon the sea, of protecting the colonics *who show .tjhst 
they are our fellow-countrymen, of protev^ting the almost countless 
millions of our fellow-subjects. It is absolutely necessary to make our 
navy strong.” This, it need not be said, is a' reversion to the policy 
of Oobden, who maintaini^ that England sjiould ‘be twice as strong 
as France upon the seas. But, our necessities turo gleatcr npw .thap 
they were in Cobden’s time, for our energies have to be devoted, not 
only to keeping afloat a large tuid sufficient fleet, but to strengthening, 
bo as to render impregnable, various important points along our.pom- 
merciol routes. “ From the Cape, Hong Eong, Etingapore, British 
Odhimbia and elseVhere, *'*^6 plaint of unpreparedness ineets us. 
EnpeHencp teaches us daily that the best way to'ayoid.' inontable 
conflicts is to biuld ships nod erect forts, and show.om^VM re^y 
along the whole line. " . . < ' * 

The question of the comparative value fd ^imonstown (md 3^ble 
Bay as a nav^ port in South Airiea has been raised by th^ wlm ste 
ft fiicio ns to *make our position in *tiio8o southern waters at^Kl^^ly 
secure, but whio are yet undecided whether our chief ‘ 
be built by tke tiioresrof . Table Bay or False Bay. . 
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lauding aeOreUy in dne in its iw. mai^s axe, ,and 

be neoeuS^ to add largely to its defences and fortify the adjolb&g, 
hilli ^aval warfare undergone auoh a revolution within the 
lae£ fen^^yeato, it woiMibe hazardous to trust to the ships outside at an. - 
improg^le first Kne of defence. It might be assumed thatvturret* . 
ships would be effectual guardians of this and similar positions, if 
exposed simply to the chances of a conflict with fast cruisers, ueccS' 
sa^^y their inferiors in armament. Wo have, however, to reckon with 
torpwloes. It has been pointed out by a competent critic, that one 
of the first measures which must be token in hand is to establish on 
impregnable and large naval station at the Cape. It ia. essential to 
the seemity &d commerce of all the Australian colonies, of India, 
and oil our Eastern dependencies.” The damage which any 
formidable vessel might inflict upon British trade off the Cape has 
been sufilciently demonstrated to induce our naval authorities to 
adopt the most active and vigihuit precautions. In such pTC< 
cautions, it is not too much to ask the Cape colonists themselves 
to take an adequate share, when some more definite scheme of 
Imperial defence is formulated. The same safeguards which. arc so 
urgently needed at the Cape stations are equally needed in the North 
and South Pacific. Any isolated and strong position outside the 
zone of Australian interests, strictly so called, must be taken up 
promptly by the Imperial Government. It is satisfactory to learn, 
therefore, that Port Hamilton, in the North Pacific, off the southern 
extremity of the Corcan Peninsula, has bivn recently occupied by 
England. This rort^ms been termed theJSast Asiatic Gibraltar, and 
is conveniently paced for offence and defence. It is distant thirty- 
eight miles from the island of Quclquert, and has a well-sheltered 
and l^ciras harbour, lying between three small rocky islands. The 
peninsula of Corea has itself been fairly I'tee from interference at the 
hands of Europeans — the dissensions of which wc hear occasionally 
being fomented by national jealousies between ^inese and Japanese. 
But it is rumoured that Bussia regards ^is country as affording 
&vouzable opportunities Tor her intrigues ; and the hoisting of the 
British flag at Port Hamilton will have ^e effect of checkmating 
her ambitious dhd aggressive dcrigns in those seas. Moreover, the 
of.' Vladirostock,' ati, the northern boundary of the 
must in ca^ of war be exposed to attack ’from 
tMs i^^^^ch c^nmands the Con»uf Channel and the entrance to 
the Bea-bf cm &e <stot and the Trilow Bea on the west. It is 
to win induce E^^^Iand 

oh a' previous otoadkm 

adinirids’Whih hiiem&g 'to' direct their , attention, the ntmost efforts 
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are being made navid and local autboritiee to !$& m tbair 

, gufurd. In ^e Abi^idiaii colonies and the Pacific it is ha^j nebes- 
<sai7*to r^nark that the vigour of the colonists is cbnsificuoslib .. .The 
vrardshi]^. of the seas 'is a vast responsibility, but it ish^ng'idtt in 
evely quarter. It is a matter of regret that a rebellion in a^^stattt 
■jMirt Canada should cripple for a moment the resources of tho^ 
Dominion Government, especially when the colonists were un- 
fifighedly anxious to proifer loyal aid to England, and contribute 
in a material fashion towards the defence of the Empire. Canada, 
however, cun be trusted to take care of itself. There is direct tele- 
graphic communicaiion from Now Westminster in Columbia to 
London, andathc opening up of the country by railway enterprise has 
rendei“ed militaiy concentration easy. . ♦ . 

An Anglo-llussiun war would probably cause the colonies tij seek 
a closer union with the mother country. A stem and prot^tod 
rampiigu ulways develops as it goes on some deep national or Imperial 
sentiment, and strengthens rather than weakens ethnical tics, 
Twelve millions of British colonists will feel that they in company . 
with the parent Stale have been exposed to the “ unprovoked aggres- 
siou ” of the Muscovite, and will resent it as a common injustice. 
England’s hands arc clean in the Afghan matter, and therefore no 
colony can feel that in the case of war they have, o\ving..to their 
Imperial coimcction, been exposed to tmucccssary risk, or sacrificed 
in any way to an arbitrary and Chauvinistic jKdicy at home. It 
docs not require an extended flight of imagination to picture the 
era when the Australian, South African a:^d North American 
colonies will stand not only strong in themselves j^ut bo in a posi- 
tion, if they advance at their present rate, to make their inflaence 
and example felt amongst all other nations. If an Anglb-Roanau 
conflict be the first historical occasion upon which Britons in 
various parts of tho w'orld have united together and sealed thmr 
uuity with their blood, it will be a memorable and important one, 
and bring after it results which con scarcely fail to be satisfaoipiy. 
Already tho .j^ustralian contingent at Sut^im has yolunteer^rits 
service in Central Asia in the , event of hostilities. * In 
the idea of the \mity of .the Empire, perh^ the m<rit impoirl^t 
and pregnant one of the future for us, continues to invite not 
only ^iTPd^lonste criticisms of » favourabld ohOraoter buli in soino 
instances glowing eulogium. ^Sir Ckarlea Dilke at Edinbitr|^ lind 
Mr. Gburtney in. Cornwall, eii^ressed themselves in neariy 
language. '^hen.iefeni.ng' to the genrious conduct 
Wales. As, hoitov^; Oouriney was not very 
Sccrettoyrifor Cblei^'^'Aflhdn, rimou that 
fallen into the toistal^ bf’attribtt^g a protwt^mm 
South Wales, and a free tihde polity to Victoria. ‘ 

Tho Federal Council for Australia Bill, introduced by Lord Derby 
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into the of l^rds )asi,w^k, mofit excite iiuxe4 ^eelinge. . That 
five, eolohi^ shoi^ ho willxak ^ togedier lor oertoin pnrpoaes 
ol ihntu^ s^tereet, is se.gmtifying as the refusal «f t^J^9 mo^t 
impcirtaniiwhwes to jiSin han^ with their neighbours is o^ppoint* 
ing/ pretend to be representative or 

complete wl)^t New South Walesholds aloof. New ^Seola^d, sepa- 
rated as she is by a wide strip of ocean from Australia, is not so 
esseutaol toiau Australasian Dominion. Not until the Fedorationof 
Australasia is complete, and dt Dominion similar to that of Canada is 
realised^ will the i^ucstion of the unity of the empire be. materially 
affected by the proposal now before Parliament. ^ The measure, as it 
.stands, is pregnant with hopes and fears. Once wc have ay Australasiau 
Dominion shall have arriTod at a stage of empire which will mc»n 
consolidation or disintegration. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the permanent union of our colonies on the other side of ‘the world/ 
will revolutionist! the relations between ibcmselvcs and Jhc mother 
country. A reiX)tition of the N cw Guinea businosB will scarcely be pos- 
sible, or, if ]wssiblc, the result will bt‘ different. TJio voice of a com- 
munity nearly us large as lionduii will not bo hushed as easily us 
Queondand was reprimanded for planting the British flag on thf 
north of Torres Straits. Again, such a community cannot be 
expected to consent to semnin silent on matters of Imperial moment 
which directly or indirectly affect its welfare. But, Whilst 
on these points an Australasian Dominion %vill probably be 
firm, and will be loyaf to England in proportion os -its wishes 
receive adequate eonsideratiou, so it may be that they ivill prove the 
rooks on which the newly-launched barque of the Pacific will be tom 
asunder.* Even on the New Guinea question the colonics were not 
entirely agreed among themselves. Clause 31 of tbo Federal Council 
Bill provides for the secession of any colony which disapproves of the 
ootion of the Chamber. To Ibis clause Will be due, if to cither, the 
failure of the measure. , Why should a colony withdraw in the event 
of the Council not being entirely in accord with its own views ? U 
such A' withdrawal takes, place, it is to be feared that .the result will 
be to. e^bitW'the relatibns between the colony and itu neighbours, 
aosi .to.' i^der tho Covm6il impoteiA to give effect to decrees which 
migkt bp of th^ most vital and general imj^rtance. 

South Africa is meagre'. The sulnnai^e cable 
hail Again someji^here in toe Mozambique Cluuuiel, 

toe lAteat telegraphic intclfig$i^ of 
of toe world. The advisability qI 
ptifwitii^ai^-Sd toe West Coa^rt is again impr^isqd 

of toe Cape matto,.q||^us 

Govenun^t^ who to ormit of a wtm would be anxious/to have 
direct communication with all* their military and naval posts. 
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According to tlie latest tidings, aflairs in Becliniinaland appear to 
be at a Btan^tiU,"->-a disagreement, on Vbich. the pahlio ne^ to be 
ipore ''proj^ly «nlighteiu^ having arisen between tSir Hercules 
Eobinson «nd Sir Oharles Warren. The kttdr'is acting with ohei^- 
tcristio vigour, and is oondnoting a minute inTestigati<NSl*iato the 
circumstiinces of the murder of th# late Mr. Bethell. Should occasion 
render it necessary to demand the surrender of guilty persons from 
the Transvaal itself, Sir Charles Warren asks for the official word to 
make this demand. Here it is that a difficulty lias arisen. Acting, 
presumably, upon the advice of Mr, Upington, the Cape Premier, ‘the 
High Commissioner, has interposed objections to this course, and his 
objections can only be justified by supposing that sericus legal flaws, 
have been foimd in the whole trial. On the grounds of d^uity, there 
is no reasonable doubt that Sir Charles Warren’s request is perfectly 
justifiable. Such men as the murderers of Mr. Bethell place them- 
selves, by < their own action, beyond the palevif ordinary justice. 
Moreover, the law that reigns in‘ Bechuanaland at present is martial 
law. The fear is that our High Commissioner, working for the sake-' 
of pcaco at any price-— for this murder trial, strangely enough, comes 
to bo regarded us a race question between Dutch and English, instead 
of a question in which the cardinal distinctions between right and 
wrong should bo uphold — ^may wish to hush the whole matter up 
by relying upon the technicalities of the Attorney-General, Mr, 
Upington. If Mr. Bethell’s murderers escape, the proceedings of 
Sir Charles Warren will have been a farce. However, os a direct 
appeal has been mode to Lord. Derby, the responsibility of decision 
must lie with the hdlid'of the Colonial Office, It sec^ a pity 
that ISr Charles Warren was not given a free hand, and'^ allowed 
to act independently of the High Conunissioner.. In fact the whole 
Bechuanaland question would have -been simplified had^ it been 
regarded as a piirely Imperial concern. At a later period the country 
might, perhaps, have been handed over to the Capo Colony, Morp- 
dvor, our Imperial , responsibilities have increased rather than 
diminished. A British protectorate has heen proclainied . bver 
SochSi’s and Khama’s country up to 23*’ parallel^ and a large 
tract brought under British corftrol. The’necearity d! keeping a 
pennanent British force somewhere in these regions, '^^ith poris feom 
Eimbeil^ to Bamangwato, would seem to have arisen. Such a force 
nee4 nd; be of an expensive diaracter^ It might resemble ibp 
police^ 4>r^ riie Gape Mounted Bifles, but might be large 'enciigii;..to 
give efiect to qur rule, nip disorder in the bud, and guarantee «^ii^ 
to black and white There are many objectionejiip^^^^e 

present method o| «ei^g>ut suddenly, tmd under pnsj^m f^i^g 
emergency, poriomcm axxmmcnts of a cbs% deecription, ,^ 7: . i 
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ISMAIL: A VINDICATION. 

The English are a strange people: they throw tbemselros with 
eager enthusiasm into some one political question which for the time 
ahsorlbs their energies, occupies* their daily thoughts, fills columns 
of the morning paiKsrs, und fonns the constant conversation of all^ 
classes. 'Thus it was that a few mojiths ago Eg}'pt and il« surround- 
.ings, Wolseley, Gordon, and the Mahdi, Stewnrt', Wilson and Beros- 
ford, were the engrossing objects of national interest. Presently an 
alarm of w'ar with a great scini-barbarous.uation sounded throughout 
the country, and as it is impossible for England to bo engrossed by 
two large questions at a time, Englishmen forthwith fiung every* 
thing connected with ‘Egyjrf and the Soudan to the winds, and 
centred all their pugnacity, all their faith in British right und British 
power in the considcratiqp how to vindicate that right on the Afghan 
borderland, and how to punish KomaiofE’s wanton attack on our 
plucky allies at Pul-j-Khisti. They did not pause to inquii*© whether 
our allies asked jor our vindication, whether they desired us to assist 
in the panishment, if punishment thoro was to bo. They rushed at the 
conclhsioii that the preparations which the Government wisely 
thought it necessary to make,'ab8olute]v prov<M that the only way 
out of the difficulty was through the arbitrament of war. And now 
that a rift has appeared in the black cloud which hung over the 
political horizon, they have rushed to tho opposite cxtren&e, for- 
gotten the daggers witl\, which they believed themselves to bq sur- 
rounded and returned to the usual current of their daily thoughts. 

This bring l^e ease, they wiU be open to a fresh impression, or at 
least to the revival of an old play under a new guise. And there is 
nO.dqt^ that the Egyptian question is put in a novel form, when a 
pbl£tfi&al pretender, when a prince who aspires to sovereignty, when 
a son of Hriiemet AH, announces, through the meffium of a maga- 
zine article, that he hopes to be promoted to &e Yicbroyalty 
of and g{v|^-<^be it in his own language, or ^ it in words 

seteet^ lbr him ^ aiA able exponent of his thoughts I know not, — 
the reasems and the arguments upon which he base/ those hoii^ and 
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aspiratims. Consequentlj EAglislimen will now, in mommt ot 
roTtilsion of feeing inmi tlie great war Bcai^>, be able to giyo a transi- 
toiy considerotion to tlie plea put forward by Prince Halun^ 

' No one, I tlfinkj oanebelp being struck witk tlie fiinpjidty of 
bia ideas* with his total Ignorance of modem politics and of i&o 
vas^ changM the last thirt}' years have produced ; with &e abshnoe 
of any Preference to the greatest of M^tcrraneon factors, the in* 
trigues and the ambition of France, and the wire-pulling of French 
financiers; with the absolute -submission to the Shalif and the4esirc 
to re-establish his lost authority in the regions of the Nile; with the 
Oriental hitalism accommodated by an astute hand to the ancient 
Tory faith of Great Britain. All this, too, is thinly veiled under 
the bitter animosity exhibited by Prince Halim in every page towards 
hie nephew, the ex-Khedive lonai'.. It may bo well then to as^tain 
something about Prince Halim, and to examine for a moment a few of 
* the pleas he puts foru'-ard. But before 1 do so I wish to observe that 
when I s^ede of France I do not so much mean the French people, 
as* a certain set of French politicians who have of late made then; 
influence specially felt. 

And fii'st as -to Prince Halim. What is his history P What quali- 
fleations has ho shown for the high post to which ho aspires ? He 
is one of the sons of Mehcmet Ali, who was admittedly a man of 
great energy and remarkable militaiy cajMicity, and who commenced 
(ho attempt to render Egypt independent of the Sultan. But Prince 
Halim inherited none of the ability of his fitther. He was only twide 
employed in a public capacity, and that for a very short time. In 
1^56 he was sont by ^ brother. Said Pasha, to the Soudan with the 
grand title of Govemor-Qchci'al, although at that time a ^eat part 
of the Soudan was not imder Egyptian sway. He states that he was 
sent at his ojvn request, whereas the generally received impresSon is, 
that he was sont there, in fact, to be ^t out of the way ; but, whether 
that be the caso or not, he did nothing to riiow that he possessed 
capacity for goverament. In 1863 Ismail beKame Viceroy, and for a 
brief period Halim Was president of his Coimcil ; but it was impos- 
.siblc, if report spc'aks trae, for the new ruler to retaia him l<mg in 
that position, owing to tho intrigues in which he embarked, and the 
adventurers with whom he surrounded himself. Moreover, as Prince 
Halim now talks of Ismail’s debts, as if debt^were a'thing unknown 
to himself, he assuredly must have forgottmi his own financial posi- 
tion, which canpd him in 1865 to sell Ms estates to the Egyptian 
Govemnient for the sum of a million sterling. Since that time he has 
led a mute in^orious existence at Constantinople amongstru ' retinue 
wMch could ^0 no bse gr^t honoar,,indulgin% now and i^e 

mild intrigues, tind,<;tiiinkb Ms lather, pinniug Ms fsdthiia 
because he hopes, perhaps, that through eome-ludky .tom of the 
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wheel and the mppcnt of the Sublime FSrte, he may yet haye Mchaaae 
of becomuig ruler ef Some mx months HaUm inherited 

a considetaUe^aum of money horn a sister; and latterly he burst 
into momea&ry promiBenoe, because one of the iprd^salB made 
that most ehariaing of ^ecial envoys, Hassan Fehmi Pasha, Vae 
the Sdltan 'fhoidd' depose Tewfik and put Halim in his place, a pro- 
posal which the Hnglish Govenunent most properly declined even to- 
discuss. 

Such is Halim’s history : ^d all will agree that it is not one to 
-justify tho expectation in him is to bo found a man capable of 
bringing order into the distracted land of Pharaoh. Moreover the 
statements he makes with regard to Ismail show such petty meanness, 
such perve;;^on of the facts, and such a desire to tlBcribe every 
mi8fo:^ne which has fallen upon {Igypt to his much hated nephew; 
that no one could have confidence in him as a ruler of men. What 
arc his main allegations and charges against Ismail f Ho states * 
that the tub ruling passions of Ismajl’s nature are the lovo'of mon^, 
and the love of notoriety. Ho alleges that for this reason tho whole 
debt of Egypt except five million.s was incunred by Ismail, and that 
for this reason also the conquest of Barfour was undertaken, and 
the attack made on Aliyssinia. He asserts that Ismail neglected all 
tho serious duties of his office, and that his rule was a hdlure, as is 
proved he thinks by tlfc present condition of Egypt, thus making 
Ismail reqmnsiblc for whut has occurred during the lust six .years. 
He further says that Ismail provoked the military demonstration ' 
which overthrew the international cabinet of which Wilson and 
Blignidres were members. He adds that all thi^J; the Egyptian people 
wanted was justice, and for that r(*ason* they rejoiced when Iranail 
fell ; an<I }'et again he makes him respoftsible for the weakness, the 
orror8*anl the disasters of Tewfik’s rule. And he makes, both directly 
and by innuendo, other minor xharges which need not he noticed 
hero. It is sufficient to deal with the mmn items in the catalogue, 
and the best way to do this is to state in a few words the real 
history of Ismail’s rule. • ^ 

In 1863 Ismail succeeded a weak but well-meaning prince, fyr as 
Tetvfik compares to Ismail, so Sa'id and Halim compare -to Mehemet 
All. 'Being a. man of great energy and vigour of eharacter, he 
resoly^ to.iollow in the footsteps of Mehemet Ali, and to endeavour 
td'ioiiJ^.Bgi^iree from the rule of the Porte. At the samo^time, 
bilsl to introduce European oivilisatiDn, and the many 

follow in its train, so as to p^ote the pros- 
perify ||i^. i(B]^|bve position of the ooimtry> snd to do this in 
Westm Europe. Honoe.it was .that he rfm ’ 
(for which thixFumsns cont(i^|ng 
teni^ and onerous to Egypt ^ad b^ gn^ied 
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by hi8,j)rodeces8or), on bridges and canals, on telegraphs, railways, 
harbours, lighthouses, waterworks, sugar factories, and many otW 
public reqiprements, which in other lands are oitim provided by 
prinrAte enterprise. , The total expenditure on all thestf great works 
was over*^l, 000,000 ; hut, as is clearly shown in on able pamphlet 
published last year by Mr. McCoan, MiP., the total net prseeeds of all 
his loans were two millions less ; and consequently it is plain that, 
extiAvagant or not, he spent all he received from loans — oy, and even 
much more — on the undertakings which, rightly or wrongly, he 
imagined to be for the benefit of the country. How was it much 
moro ? Why simply because Halim is conveniently forgetful when 
he says that Said only left a debt of five millions, for the real amount 
of the indebtedness which ho bequeathed to Ismail in^ funded and 
lioating liability was the large si^n of fifteen millions of money ; so 
that really Ismail, notwithstanding his extravagance, and notwitli- 
■standing his warlike expeditions, not only derived no personal advan- 
tage from<tho loans in question, but spent big sums from other sources 
oq the objects to which the whole of those loans were devoted. But it 
.may be said, howoa'cr good in themselves, wore these objects so impor- 
tant and so vitally necessary that it was right, in the course of 
iiftcen years, to incur the indebtedness which these great works 
■entailed F The answer is plain. Hud Ismail been able to obtain 
money on fair terras it might have been well, because these works 
enormously increased the productive power and the income of the 
■country. But as his money was obtained terribly usurious con- 
ditions — as ho hod to use for his intermediaries men who waxed rich 
whilst he grow poor ; men who rose in the sociql scale whilst he fell ; 
men who, since his fall, have been eager to attack Ijim for his extra- 
vagance, without which tJiey themselves would be nowhere; men 
who have been foremost to kick him now that he is down| add that 
they expect no further benefits front him — ^it must bo obvious that 
he would have been wiser to have done less, and that it would have 
been better for hitnsclf and for his country, though worse for manj' 
of those who are now-his enemies. In fact he should have observed 
the motto, “ fostina lente ahd he would hbve been pot only one of 
the most eo^r, but also one of the most successful reformers of his 
time. I say, therefore, his error was that he was ,too great, and, 
above all, too rapid a reformer, and it is for this that he has stiifered. 

Nqw let us consider the some question, for a moment, from a dif- 
ferent point of, view. What was the income of the country when 
Ismail succeed^ in 1863 P It was less than £4,500,00p , a, year. 
What was it in 1879, when Ismail was deposed? Smneihing under 
* nine millions and a Ijalf a year. This immense moreasein the revisnue 
in the course'of fifteen or sixteen years cannot be ascribed'alonetto its 
normal improvetbent and expansiveness, but must be ascribed to the 
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great public works wbiolt Ismail initiated. GonsequenUy though, as 
I have stated above, ho was too rapid a reformer, the loops ooniauoted 
by him wt^ obviously fw reproductive undertokiugs, reproduoti^o 
even on the gross or nominal amount of his debt, viz., some- 
£63,000,000, from which, as I have previously mentioned, the Egyp- 
tian Treasury only really obtained less than ;WO,000,000. • 

, An increase of revenue amounting to £5,000,000 a year ought t<» 
have been- able to provide a reasonable interest, even on an addition of 
£60,000,000 to the capital of the debt, and leave a handsome margin 
for State expenditure. Hut unfortunately the conditions upon vhich he 
obtained his money were far too onerous ; and the loan contractors, or 
rather tho^ who possessed Eg^^ptian bonds, were too unwilling to agret' 
to a sufficiently largo reduction o{ interest to enable the Khedive per- 
manently to pay his way. They doinondcd, in fact, a high rate of 
interest for their money, with, at the same time, a security us amplw 
as that new to be offered by the Jioun about to bo raised with the - 
European guarantee. In short, as-l have Ix'foro elsewhere pointed' 
out, they invoked the authority of ‘the French and English Govern- 
ments ; and they obtained, by means of tho law of liquidation and 
other equally unfair transactions, a kind of internationM recognition 
of the full payment of their interest, with a heavy premium on the 
repayment of the capifal ; and their actiop, and especially that of tlie 
French financiers, it was which created, in 1879, the jwlitical position 
of which I shall again have to sjjcak directly. 

In fact the substance of the argument at this p 9 int is that hod 
Ismail towards thc^nd of his reign beim allowed to make reasonabTc 
arrangements with his creditors without the external interference of 
Europeap Powers, he* would have been able to pay his way, notwith- 
stan'ding the usurious terms upon which his loans were issued. And' 
I must say again that Lord Talmerston’s prfUciplc, that those who« 
lent to foreign States at high rates of interest musjt not expect or bc' 
allowed Govemmcirt assistance for the purpoeip of obtaining either 
principal or interest, was the right one, and was never infnnged until 
Lord Beacousficld’s government . |;ave U'ay to the extraordinary 
dwmand of the French to make tho Egyptian financed difficulties a 
cause of interference and intervention.* In fact French financial 
magnates have for the last seven or eight years be«i tho wire-pullers 
of FhuK^ean interference in Egypt, and the exomplo thus o|fored is 
piUgn&Ut viith e'vil augury for the future. But however tlds came 
about, tbore Oan bo no question both that ^moil might have ppid his 
way hiad a iuasonable arrangmnent been made, and that he did all in 
bii to meet even., the hard dmnanda of the ci^^tora of the 
Stetei ' ^is he proved,* lor to'meet the difficulty in \he ease, the 
Baira Ibanai of which I have not hitherto spoken, die suirendtam his. 
own private estates and those. of his family. Nor have we English' 
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the rigfit to throw a stpAe at Ua administration when we RanemheT 
that, as I have diown above, at least the total amount of bis horiow- 
ings was a|>dat i^ public wotIcs, whereas under our coUti'dl a debt 
J^,O06,0Q0 or*mOre has been accumulated daring the last fife or six 
.ye&Kfi, and we bare no pubUo works to point to, to expl^ the di^ 
but onl}^a disordered and devastated country'. But it may be Said 
that the revenue of nearly nine millions and a ball which Ismail was 
able to coUoct was obtained by oppressive measures, and,, was conse* 
quenlly not a true index of the condition of the country. 1 rejdy 
that it was a true index, because notwithstanding the troubles con- 
nected with Arabi’s rising, notwithstanding the evils inflicted on the 
coimtry by the bombardment of Alexandria and the military opera- 
tions which took place subsequently, notwithstanding the vast losses 
caused the war with the Mahd'i, still oven now the revenub for 
, 1886 is calculated by the English Treasury advisers at £9,000,000 ; 
and the d^orence between this sum and Ismail’s may be readily 
accounted for by all these disastc^. Moreover, the returns presented 
to Parliament givq the following figures : — 

« Beveirae. 

last £9,22»,0G3 

1882 8,852,857 

1883 • 8,934,675 

1884 (>,365,000 

figures which abundantly prove my argument. 

I think then that I have 8ho^nl that'if the ruling passion of Ismail’s 
nature was thd love of notoriety, or rather, as I should put it, was an 
honourable ambition to improve the condition o^ his country, it was 
rather from ovorhasto and from the greed of his financ^ assistants 
than from a mistake in the inception, or from errors in the fixation, 
of his great schemes of public improvement that he haled ^ obtain 
that success whidi he might I'casonably have anticipated. 

And this loads me to consider the assertion made by Halim that 
Ismail exhibited an'^inordinate love of money, whereas in my opinion 
ho has shown exactly the reverse, and has exhibited a sdf-abnegatien 
rare e>'on in tl}c loftiest and most high-mind^ of Western statei^eu. 
At least I can assert that, instead of bring richer he is far poorer 
than when he succeeded Said in 1863. This is eai^ of proof. Ho 
was then the most wealthy private person iif Egypt. Bis estates 
brougBi him in an income of £30(^000 a year, althoagh th^ 
had not bemi improved as he has admitt^y since. 
thcmi All these estates, and at the same time the' eltateiS'^bf 
his family, did he auhriader for the benefit of the, Da^vdi^ters 
between 1877i and in lUtum for the compamtively speti^ig 
moderate allovriuifie o^ £290^B00 a year. Thaf dki(wBnte,d<l''%«s 
understood, was to be guaranteed' h^ vdien be was rethbred, as I 
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shall pr««aa.tlj ahow^ a^psir the faiti which ought to haye boon 
obamroi wi% h^t .hut it did not coptipue to be paid, aod at this 
piaaiopt^;b^ve it is a laot th^t.he pply receh'es from'the Bgyj^u 
Ttealisiy i^,000 a year, apdthat he possesses little* paipoiial pmats 
propei^v ..Cjcmseqpeptly it is obnous thatVhat he has tol^j com- 
papas jpoct tmfaTQprably mth the ipoome from Ida pnimproTed etitates* 
ip 1863, and abaolptely disproves the allegation that he is %ctpatcd 
an inordinate love of money. 

■ Zi'ext I will deal with the statement with regard to the subjuga- 
tion of Darfour. The expedition was undertaken os the result of 
the izusttmces of Western Europe, and especially of England, for the 
purpose of putting down the slave-trade. It was unpepnlor witib the 
Egyptian ^ple, but it was another proof of the wit^ f smail had to 
adojft European ideas of civilisation •, and wo consequently have no 
right to allow it to bo used ta his discredit. It was with the some 
viow that Gordon iivas employed by Ismail in the Soudan, and sureljf 
it was ‘no small feather in Ismoirs cap, no slight tlfing for an 
Egyptian, even though that Egyptian be the ruler of the country, to 
have obtained^ such a mastery over the mind and (b be able to com- 
mand the services of such a man as General Gordon. The last letter 
which has been published from Gordon, and which is addressed to 
Ismail, proves sufficiently his great pm'sonal devotion to the ex- 
Khedive ; and consequently I say that hero again Halim's charge is 
completely disproved. I agree with Prince Halim that the expedi- 
tion against Abyssinia Vas a mistake ; but it hod no serious conse- 
quences, and was a mistake such as many nilers, oven of constitu- 
tional countries, haf’e to plead guilty to^ • 

It is needless senously to consider the assertion that. Ismail 
nc^ect^ &e duties of his position ; all who have been in Egypt 
ore awgre that in his eager, desire forworl^ and attention to the 
details of the diffierent departments of the public service, ho might 
.&irly, in his sphere, bo entered as a rival to our own energetifi Prime 
Minister ; and consequently I pass to a refutation of the statement 
that Ismail provoked the military d^onstrafion which overthrew the 
interuationarcabinet, of nhich Sir Kivers Wilson and M. de Bligni^res 
were members. The reol fact was that those gmi^tlomen had recom- 
mended a reduction in the army which involved the dismissal of 


emsething like four thousand officers, to whom were owing ocnsidcr- 
\ 4 pie BAJ* consequence of which at the t^e of their dis- 

living more or less;On credit. It is well known 
.thirt: .|b^.^ Kb^ye,,.an^^ other authoii^ pointed , oat that it would 
these men unless their arr^ wi^ ^0 

their anxiety to rodnos expenditet^ deter- 
wa&tlmt thetneiB thee^^O|ilcera 
yms stK^ped^.th^ and their families were left mora or less to.starva- 
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tion, and hence, not unnaturally, they rn^de the demonstration m 
question. And to show that* they were wise in their generation it ie 
only necessary to add that their arrears trcrc paid Bomo,tweniy-lour 
hours afterwards. It is a matter of regret, therefore, thaf the 
Ministry did not see their way to making this payment, somewhat 
' earlier ; in that case thc demonstration would never have taken j>lace, 
nor would the grave results which ultimately followed from it. 

I do not propose to go further into the financial question connected 
with the events to which, I have just referred, as I explained my 
views on this subject in an article I wrote last year, entitled “ Eng- 
land and the Conference ; ” but it is needful to note the political 
aspect of the question, and especially to consider why Ismail was 
deposed in 1879, and why it involved as dear a breach*^of faith to 
him as can be found in political*' history. A large amount of the 
debt of Egypt had passed into French hands in the period after the 
close of the Franco-German War. The contractors had made their 
profit, and feere, relatively speaking, not personally interested to any 
very largo extent. But the public who had absorbed the loans w'cre, 
us 1 have said, anxious to retain their high rate of interest at the 
same time that they obtained an international security in plqpe of 
the one which they had originally accepted. The French Govern- 
ment was weak, and was glad to show i<p jjower by pressing 
the Khedive in support of the French bond-holders ; and diplomatic 
action took place as unusual as irregular. Ismail tried various 
means of getting out of the difficulty ; Mr. Cave was consulted, and 
so were, subsequently, Messrs. Goschen and Joubert. Then came 
the Commission of Inq'iiry ^d the International Ministry, as it i» 
called, and then followed the dismissal of NubanFasha. Ismail, who 
had endeavoured to meet the many unreasonable demands "of • the 
French and English Gpvcmments, findjng it impossible tcTlcepp pace 
with the ever-growing clamour of the State creditors and pressure of 
Western Europe, at last endeavoured to throw off the coQidMliB of 
subserviency to which he was reduced, but in vain. Then 
Salisbury agreed to the extroprdinar}’ proposal of the French 
Government to Join in the request to the Forte to dqxwd Ismail and 
place Tewfik in authority' instead. This was in June, 1879. Though 
it was a breach of contract as clmr and as rmjustifihble as any 
recorded in the pages of histor}', the Forte wa» o^y too glad to a^ 
upon the request, because it tended to re-establish i^ authorify ov^ 
Egypt which it had been steadily losing dating the rule of 
All, and which it had actually agreed to sacrifice daring thi^ of. 
Ismail. I say it was i Inreach of faith because Ismail by intaneash^ 
the tribute frona £376,000 a y^r to' ;l^78,000, and ly other h^avy 
money payments ma^e' to the Forte, had purchased fiinums wlucir 
gave him the right of independent management of his territoiy and 
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tho OBtabliidunont of the system of direct succession, which of course 
did not imply that his son ^ould succeed him against his will 
during his lifetime, hut' only after his death. To this I thought it 
my duty in Parliament in 1879 to call public attentionr 1 then 
declared thabit was tho commencement of a course of action which ' 
would be disastrous in its results alike to Egypt and to Bnglaud. 
And who can deny that it has been so P 1 inveighed against tho 
dual control as a system which it would he impossible to maintain. 
And who can deny that it has been a ghastly failure P And the 
reason for nil this is dear. It is that the French, who have for 
years been steadily working to OHiablisli a preponderating influence 
on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, were not in accord with 
us in the course of action which it jvas .considered desirable to pursue ; 
they foo^g at th.e financial position, and wo at the political. The 
first false stop led to many others — to the bombardment of Alexandria, * 
and xUtin^oly to the* sacrifice cntuilpd by again submitting ourselves 
fo the instructions of Europe when the Conference was culled last 
year. The Conference failed hecauSb the French fniancicrs, who still 
guided tho policy of France, were determined at that time that uo 
-reduction of interest, or, as it is called technically, no cutting of tho 
coupon should take place, and'that tho law of liquidation, as it is im- 
properly named, should be observed in its integrity. I cannot say that 
I, for one, regretted this action of theirs, as it rendered tho politico) 
agreement which the English Goveniracnt had provisionally, though 
unwillingly, mode with France null and void. Again, then by tho 
failure of the Confc\;ence we obtained some liberty of action ; hut 
France stepped* in continually to thwait the measures which the 
Goyemnfent endeavoured to adopt in place of those proposed at the 
Confefcndb jos a sollition of the financial difficulty ; and thus again 
French financiers have been blasters of the situation, and have 
practically dictated the arrangement which has just been come 
to. To my mind any such arrangement can only serve as a tem- 
porary expedient, and not as a real remedy ; for it is imiMwsible for 
any riiler,,ieven.if ho he ’pne of more strength of character, an4i one 
postiessing more real power than the shadow of both that Tewfik can 
boost of, to do^ anything in the sense of «uccc8sful government as 
long as he is subjected to the unreasonable and unfair law of liquida- 
tion. Egypt should bo* left to do what has heon allowed to ether 
State* that have contracted burdens too heavy for them, viz., make 
amiigthfiehts with their creditors without the interference of foreign 
govennnehta This can only be done vhen the ; law of liquMation ' 
has beeh' aboliaili^.' It most take j^lace at aams time or other, and I^y 
the BbOfier ^ bett^ in tbe real interests of Egypt and hi^ 
of France and of Europe. But France having aidbomifiiBhed the 
absorption of Tonis, with which she was occupied after Tel-el-Eehir, 
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wliai th£Be stops ndg^t hate been taken,* Franco hating-ui Tmus 
settled on her otm duKMing the arrangement of tho^Tuaisian 

debt,*aid hating abolished the capitulations there, is fea^ to pno- 
ceed on her camr of Uediterrancan extension, and oenseqinmtiy 
has* effectually reasserted the position which she had lorieited in 
Egypt « Of this, if further proof were wanted, she has giren proof 
in W action with regard to the Botphore Egyptien. 

Prince Halim, in his anxiety to obtain the support of the Porte to 
the idea of his replacing Towfik, is subservient enough to call Egypt 
a portion of the Sultan's estates, and says that the difficulties with 
wUch we have hod recently to deal in Egypt, have arisen from the 
idea that whereas France had absorbed Tunis, England had .been 
awarded that other portion of ,the^ Sultan’s estates, viz., !kgypt ; and 
to this he traces ultimately the events which hav^ led to the war in 
*' the Soudan. I shall in a moment treat of this question, but here I 
want it clearly to be understood that in my Opinion the financial 
question will never receive a r^l solution until both the law o{ 
liquidation and tlio capitulatiom have been abolished, and imtil the 
authority of the ruler of Egypt which we have made nominal in the 
person of Tewfik is made real and substantial — until, I say, that ruler* 
is allowed to settle with his creditors!, and to exercise, as in aU his 
eurlier years Ismail exercisod with a strong hand, all the functions 
of Government. 

Next we must consider for a moment thp position in the Soudan 
and the way out of the complications in which we have been recently 
involved. • , 

1 stated last year tW 1 for one regretted that ov(ing to the urgent 
representation of the Conservative party the^vemmant hhd given 
way to the proposal to allow Gordon to go to Ehbrtoum to bidtavour 
to exkricato by peaeSful means the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan 
for .which we were not responsible, but for which wo thereby as- 
sumed a quasi rc^nsibility. That responsibilily was rendered zeal 
when Gordon’s chivalrous idea failed, and he commenced active 
militory work. The Govemifient would hate requir^ {oqrage to do 
it, but theyVould have been right in then recalling him; but, as 
they did not, they were involved in an expedition undetteken for his 
rescue. , That expeditipn, though it brought into light as clearly as 
ever^he splendid qualities of our soldiers ihmr leaders, yet failed 
of its object, mid then came the decision against whkh many-mdicals 
rightiy, I thinly protested, to “Smash.,the Kahdi.”. IDiat. IdVGdved 
also the dispatch of an army corps to Suakim, and ‘attempt to 
construct a railway, which the . most expeiienced i^toelare, 

even in times of peace, could mily lie acoomplisheji in two yesto^and a 
half. But fortbnately the eoume of events has showti that tit knot 
necessary for us to smash the hfahdi ; in fact he is more tiireatened 
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tiuui threstenuig, and notone id {Mortectljr clear as to liis vkerealxmts 
or his loUoariBg ; 'Irat it is oettam he no longer wields ajij consider* 
able miUtsti^r Conlbijnentlyi although it is true thst if is <4 

adTaniftgd'td Bgypt that the fTileoneter established at Ehartoudi by 
KehcsBietddi- sho^d be nnder Egyptian control, it is nevertheless'" 
with, satishtetion that we haU the Vision of the Govemmsat that 
this advantage is not sufficient to justify the prosecution of a farther 
nilitaxy exp^tion to that city ; an expedition which' must have iu- 
v(dTed great loss of life to English and to Arabs, and a large 
expoaditide for which there would be no return. We are, therefore, 
now in a podtion again to examine what is to bo our future rdation 
to Egypt, ^d what is to be its future government, 'withoat being 
hampered by the burden of a g^t .military expedition^ or by the 
smalf considerations which Prince Halim endeavours to import. 

Halim says that no satisfactory government can be established* 
without ^ho friendly countenance and support of the Ehulif: and 
^assan Fehmy Pasha has recently been endeavouring to to*establjdi 
Turldsb influence in Egypt by inducing our Government to r^laoo 
British troops in Egypt by Turkish ones. Halim’s father, Mehomot 
Ali, would have biased at the allegation of his son ; and the whole 
course of history proves the imdesirability of again allowing aetivc 
Turkish interference iA Egypt. But the English Ministry have 
declared repeatedly, in the face of Europe, that they will have no 
pennanent occupation, and will withdraw their troops m soon os a 
solid and self-supporting government has been establish^ in Egypt. 
The rule of Tewfik^has only been a nominal one. His authority 
would be nil wcqb our forces withdrawn.* His return to Cairo under 
the flag of tlw>8e forces ’after the bombardment of Alexandria, obd the 
contiitaed employment at high salaries of largo numbers of foreign 
Mimster» and ministerial subotdinatos forced ilpcn him Eranoc 
and England, has added to his unpopularity. Haw then, if w'o are to 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s avowed determination, at^ wo to obtain tho 
desired stability of native rule P how are we te provide for a mo(fu« 
n'vendi hetweep Egypt *^d tho Sonflon, and between Egypt and 
Europe at large ? Apart from all other complications, '\he exiatence 
of the oi^itulations and the baneful .law of liquidation make it 
almost imposeible to give' a satisfactory answer to this difficult ques- 
tion. .It would seem, dien, that some soluticnx .must be disoavered 
tbe law of •liquidation and modify the. oa;^tnla- 
tiona;.ifl tb^ also disappear^ and wiflob shall at the same time 
plade.fo.. jifotbor^ Buia .^ho is capable oi enforeing order and main- 
T^k is saebanum, pnd vrould, I believe, 

be .bi^ fose^ fooBi his imjxKBible p 08 itu»f;nor Is Halaw the 

man<-.4{«^, with hb Old-world notions amd hie nffisearviesey to the 
Povte. < - , t 
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But I fully believe that Ismail is. lie wds wrongfully dispossessed 
by the Tory Government, in obedience to the financial influence 
of ‘ France. Bb has learnt a bitter lesson, and he fs a man of 
ability ettough to profit by it. lie is a man, as wc all know, cax>able 
of ^veming, and of maldng his government respected. He knotvs 
how to Qoaintain peace between the Arabs of the Soudan and the fel- 
laheen of Egypt. If it is by payments to some of the chiefs that ho 
accomplished it, that is assuredly better than slaughtering thousands 
of their people at the cost of hundreds of valuable British lives and 
millions of British treasure ; and is no more immorur than the 
pecuniary assistance wc give to an Afghan Ameer, or to many a 
native [bdiau prince. But how are we to enable him^^ts re-ente^ 
on Ills government with thc.ccrtaiuty of paying his way, rad at 
the same time to do away with the law of liquidation onoo for 
all P There is onlj' one way. It is a bold but an effective one. 
Give on 'English guarantee of 2 or 2 J per cent, on the, whole 
capital of the debt, and then enter into an alliance with 
Ismail, offensive ‘and defensive, and provide, of course, in the treaty 
for the payment of the interest. The guarantee would involve no 
risk to us and no payment by us ; for the Egj’ptian revenue of nine 
millions would be ample to securo the payment of the amount 
guaranteed, viz., between two millions and 'two millions and a half, 
and to meet besides all the charges of the Egyptian Government. And 
the bondholders would gain largely, os their capital would be secure 
and rise in value, though the interest would be diminished. In return 
Ismail must be given absolute freedom from foreign interference, from 
French intrigue. The law of liquidation would be abolished expressly 
by our guarantee, rad th&capitulations would have to disappear, as they 
disappeared in Tunis. M. Barrere rad Sir E. Baring woi^d 'return 
to b«<K>f service to tljeir respective eduntrics elsewhere, and ordinary 
consular representiitivcs should take their place. It would be our 
duty to insist on the restored Khedive being left to himself, and the 
result would be that peace would return to the distract^ country, 
and ,a responsible Government, which for ,six years we have been in 
vain endeavouring to establish, would be at length installed. And 
here, before I close, let mo say that I earnestly hcqse fhat at the Oon- 
fereuce now sitting in Paris on the question of the Suez Oanal we 
shall* enter into no embarrassing engagements which may hamper 
our liberty of action, rad tend to produce a crop of future ills. 

1 have done, and my last word is, that thus by a poli<^ at once 
bold and safe would English reputation be recovered, and a i^ble 
Govenunrat^ restored to Egypt, in, accordance with' the proiBUBa of 
an English Ministry, while the real interests alike of Eusope^ Egypt, 
rad OUT Eastern Empire would be best consulted. 

JuLiAir Goldsmid. 
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Eton has heen much discusseJ of lato in newspapers and reviews* but^ 
the. writing has been exclusively on one side, — either avowedly or 
in e£h>ct hostile in its criticism. Most assailants of Eton have 
professed admiration or affection for the school in' general, but have 
excepted some particular point as vitioting what otherwise would 
be i^oiseworthy. Unluckily different writers take different excep- 
tions, and Eton is loft in the condition of the picture which a 
painter h\pig up in the market-place, •with a request that each 
critic would mark in charcoal whai ha considered defective. Within 
the fast few months some notice has been attracted by an article 
entitled Confmions of nn Eton Mimtcr, which should mthcr have 
been asQiibcd to “a late Eton ^Ijistcr.” The title is hot unim- 
.portant, for I have lately met persons who, far from regarding the 
article as a Parthian .shot, assuineiT the writer trfhave boen,pwhcn 
the article appeared, still an energetic member of the Eton staff, and 
upon that assumption based the theory that wc arc in a state of 
mutiny, or at least a house divided against itself. I believe that 
nothing can be farther from the case, and I feel one reason for my 
belief in the heartiness with which all Eton masters alike have 
combined to carry out siscccssfully certain changes of work mado by 
the newdiead master— changes which undoubtedly in their first start 
involved considerabln trouble, and the immccl^tc success of which 
would have boen»prejudiccd by disloyal o\ half-hearted workers. 

A di^culty also arises from a confusion of dates and periods in cer- 
tain (Articles which have appeared. Old Etonians sometimes write as 
if there had been no change at Eton iu the las{ half century.'* The 
real or imaginary faults of Eton arc repeated and brought up over 
and over again in almost the some words, when much that is depre- 
cated'has long ceased to exist. An article by Lord Eamley in the 
March numbgr of a j^pular magazine appears to have .been 
written without full knowledge of the changes effectedT between the 
writer’s own sqhwlboy days and last ym,r», and in total ignorance of 
those which were introduced last autumn imd-wcrc already in working 
order when . his article was published. For this ignorance the 
writer otonot be blamed, inasmuch as he states that he was -writing 
belmre tlm new order of things had becqpie known beyond the limits 
of the school t.but it may be suggested that, as the school was known 
to be under new government, the article mighi have ];>e(m delayed 
until the lacts oouId> be ascertained. Nor is ibeluiy to see ih ^hat 
way 8 ininute description of the system pursued* in a pariicolaT 
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pupil-r 9 om in 1845, however tonuaing it may be to read, can prove 
that the system in 1866 is generally wrongf 

d^Jiother oritio admits ^t we have made reforms, but affirms that 
^ Eton wants not relorm bat revolution.” These words hiay have no 
particular meaning, or, in polite phraseology, they may be aa epignuu' 
made saying ; but if they were intended to bear their obVious-smise,' 
it may Ito remarked that no historian cvep justified revolution, exe^t 
on the theory that those who worked it had no other escape from a 
system clearly undesirable and giving no hope of a gradual reform. 
Those persons who desire not reform but revolution at Eton, desire 
a school of another nature, (for that is implied by the words), the 
question may be asked, Why not select a different school f Tb was 
hard upon tfao 80 >called ugly duckling when the cat found ^^t with 
him becaoBO bC did not purr. ^ 

An article which attempted to meet all the different points of 
attack would become involved in so many disoonnectod arguments, 
that I proltose rather to give a short account of the most important 
changes made in recent yeors^ and the existing state of eduoation at 
Eton , .80 that those who wish to form a judgment may he able to 
form it for themselves. 

It is necessary to look hack to the period of the Royal Commission 
on Public Schools, rather more than twenty years ago. The great 
educational change at Eton before that time-^I mean the inclusion of 
mathematics in the school course — is w'ell known to all who aro 
iutorested in the siihjcct. No one, I suppose, imagines Eton to be 
now the purely classical school which she was before the «reign of 
Dr. Hawtrey. It may he well, however, to notice that the teaching 
of mathematics has been constantly improved sinoe that time, not 
only by the placing of the mathematical masters on an «quali<y with 
other musters in school authority and influence, hut also the 
increased number oi masters, by their efficiency, by the system of 
teaching, and by the arrangement of hours. Since Dr. Warro became 
head mastoi',’'it hns been prorided that every* mathematical school 
should have a full hour instead of the usutil three-quarters of ai{!hour. 
Ijowot hoys have now five hours a weekpf mathematical sdiocds, 
heSidos the exercises done out of school, fifth form !|^ve four, instead 
of three for all tho school' os formerly ; and the' is 

already attested by the external examiner, who reports to the 
governing body at the end of ovciy school time. It is hot to ho 
supposed that the general standard of mathematics at Eton can. he 
as high as at schools which, ptofess to he principally mathcmiittiQal ; 
but the average kpowledj^ 6t mathematics and indns^ in:fihji^siih<- 
ject have in^Yeosed hiiiirana there is gir^ter jf^pe 

for individual exchile^ rinoe Dri- Hoimhy intzodofiee^^niys^ hy 
which, in the Pitet ij^undied of the school, a hoy cf a}iasthhmchteal 
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tom is enaUed to derote to m^ematils four hours m the fedi^-m 
addition to the r^pilar ifii(th<siBatu»l hours, while othcar bo;^ ore 
cm^ojivd' aaxrading to Ihdir taste upon classies, history^, mod^ 
langnago^of scieiMje.^ 

It is only since the Puldio Sdxools Commisdon that anjr modem 
kngua^ ^ liormed part of the oompalsory school work. First Dr.*' 
Balston introduced FrencK into the course for part of the*school ; 
then under Dr. Homl^ two schools in the week were allotted to this 
subject througbout the echoed up to the First Hundred ; at that point 
Frmch might be dropped, or retained as one of the “ extra stupes ” 
mentjimed ahoTC. In all cases the lessons were prepared, and the 
exeredse written, oat of school.' Lastly, under Dr. Wane, within 
the last fOiW months, the number of French schools has been 
doubl^j the staff increased, ond.it Jios boon provided that each 
school shall last an hour instead of threo>quarters of on hour as 
before. Each boy does two of tho French lessons with hia division * 
master in the same wity as a cla8si(al lesson, and two with ono of 
tho French masters. It has also been provided that boys abwo 
Middle Fifth who have a certaih proficiency fin French may 
wholly or in part substitute German for French. In the • First 
Hundbnid, German may bo taken up as one of tho “ extra studies," 
and a scheme is in contemplation by which any boy in that 
part of the school maf substituto Gennoii for Greek, which may 
already be done by all members of tho Army class. Italian can be 
taken up as an " extra study " in tho First llimdrcd ; elsewhere only 
os an extra lesson out of sehool hours. 

.The teaching of science throughout the schopl was introduced by 
Dr. Hornby. IWoes not claim tho snme^number of hours as matho- 
matics or classics ; but staff and tho appliances arc such that every 
boy g^s some knowledge of what a scientific training means ; his 
interest, if he has any, is awakened, and those who have a real tasto 
for any particular branch of natural science jiavc now the opportunity 
of pursuing it so as to gain a real knowledge of their subject. It is 
from no indifference to the interest and value of natural science that 
I believe it not>to be tho lisst main bnmch of education for the nuf^rify 
of hoys. Most find an attraction in the ea^ ontside ; s^e few will 
throw thmselv,es into that accurate labomvwhich al<me gives a good 

(1) Six Jhottra a from 9S45 to 10.45 each day, toe allotted to what ia callod 

tha First Hundred, hat it should he undoiBiood that .they ate not 
in the ordinary ienso. There is ja Uat$B ehdec ot sttlj^cts, from 
which employmwit foriour schpolsa week; eadh^ eitty attend six. 

These wm ah aSditmiv to the old school hows. 

(a) si: HoBb7$^«vide4‘for these ohaagee by adding a atdux^ «a flio hSM-hdiday 
nutt^bi^ id fhat^ hi^ludidav had three wdiaela. St. Warn hi|^ added' a fifth 
adieo]^ ai «» whah •dtosl day. At lha (reaent dath, themfoca. Ih|a.u*«l9 

hdidi^ haaiinaaehooil^ the jialf •holiday three, and the whole lehool day five. 
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mental training. But it is an^ndoubted advantage for the school that 
all should have some ideas about the world around them, and should 
be able to«gauge their poyvers for advancing farther in research. 
This,* I believd, has been secured. As regards thd* learning of 
history, I may mention that the history class in the “ extra studies 
'gi'/es boys .in the highest part of the school an opportunity of 
devoting considerable time to deeper historical study than comes 
into the ordinary school course. 

It is cloar froin the above I fear rather tedious enumeration of 
school lessons, that there has in the last twenty years been a con- 
siderable addition to the school hours and to the subjects taught, and 
also that the addition has been progressive. But it is said by some 
that this 'no7.Vfia0ia^ this multiplicity of subjects, is a ijjere “ bustle 
and profession ; '' that nothing is, taught really, that the old idleness 
and indifference remains, and so forth. I cannot agree wifti this 
opinion, whether I test it by my own impressions or by actual results. 
Have we^ reached an ideal industry ? Certainly not ; nor even a 
point with which human beings may be content. I believe, however, 
that the average both of work And knowledge has much increased, 
and is increasing. I have pointed out the addition of certain subjects 
to the old school curriculum. Is the knowledge of classics hnd 
mathematics less than it was before this addition was madeP My 
own impressions lead mo to say that it is n6t less as regards the best 
scholars, and that it is much greater in the mass of boys ; and reports 
of examiners and statistics of examinations seem to tell the same 
talc. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge certificate examinations for the last 
ten years 560 entered theft* names, of whom about 60 were ptevented 
by illness or other causes from going through the examination. Out 
of this number 337 obtained certificates, and 302 distinctioiis were 
awarded. (The distinctions were obtained by 146 boys.) I believe 
that in this matter Eton can compare favourably with any other 
school ; and the boys take it, so to speak, in their stride, without any 
halt in their regular course to prepare for it. If we turn to the 
evidpneo of the Universities, it is shown in^a list of tb© Eton honours 
just published in the school list, that in the last ten years at Cam- 
bridge 67 first-classes and 71 university prizes and^ scholarships, at 
Oxford 73 first-classes* (in Moderations and Final Schools) and 39 
scholarships and fellowships have been obtained by Etonians. This 
is an advance upon the tabulated reooriB in the reports of the Public 
Schools Commission of 1864, which in itself was not a diaereditahle 
list distinctions. But I am more concerned to shoW that, 

while the number of eminent scholars sent out from ^Eton has cer- 
tainly not duniniiAied, there has been a diffusion of leartw through 
the mass of the*school, which enables the less talenti^ boy to make a 
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creditable show at tiie XTuivenit^* ikuippen to have a fairly CDK^Kt 
list olclasses^ below the«flirst|| olrtoined by Etoniaos in honoor aohools 
at Oxford dating the last five years. I find that in thii} period there 
has been 5fi 8eccHad*da88ei^ dOthirdianiS 14 fourth ;*if weadd tfithqpe 
the $4 first-classes obtained in the same time, and subtractHhe classes 
gained iito3(oderations, so that there may bo no danger of the^samc 
person being counted twice, it appears that between QO^and 100 
Etonians have obtained honourl at Oxford in the last five years ; 
that is to say, fully one-half of those who go up to the University, 
for the average number of those who go from Eton to Oxford seems 
to be less than 40 in each year. 

It has been an alteration of Dr. Warro’s that all the school, with 
the exception of the First Hundred, should be exomin^ at the end of 
each soho^-time, and that promotion should be afiocted by this exami- 
nation. Hitherto, there were " collections,” which hod littlo ^lity, at 
the end of each sehool-tirac; “trials,” afiecting tho position iu 
school, came to eoctt boy only once a year. The First Hundred ore left 
os before, their groat examination being that for cerlifioates in^ the 
summer, and other parts of the year being in most cases occupied 
with preparations for scholarshi];», matriculation, or for the army 
examinations. This increase of examinations is deprecated by many 
whose opinion should be of weight, but I oih cominced that for tho- 
mass of tho school it ie a benefit. It is perfwtly true that for tboso 
who will rdhlly read hard by themselves, adopting some definite line- 
of study and working ^ith a love of work, this change may possibly 
prove an interruption. .Hnt by such boys it is probable that in » 
very much older stqte of things, when a copy of verses was almost the 
Only positive cjll ujjou their leisure, the best menial training was 
received, ^heso exceptional boys were not however, strictly speaking,, 
edusated in the.subjects which they selected ; they educate them- 
selves with, or oven without, some little advice Hind guidance. 

Here is a description of Eton voluntary work for a boy of this kind 
given in Lord Metcalfe’s diary, which be wrote pt Eton in 1800 : — 

“ Thursday, 13 th.— Play at four. Bead some of Lucan and CScero. , Drew. 
Bead Ariosto with Neville and Shaw. Bhad Voltaire's Charles Xn. 

“ Friday, Uth. — ^Bead part of Horace’s Art of Fooiry. Vhole sollool day. 
Bead some Lnean. Drank tea with Herrey after six. We have conquered, > 
and my tutor, pot finding an argument against ns, was obliged to consent, so ' 
tint now we do it lawfully. Bead Gibbon. Fiqished Charlra XU.” 

t^few were perhaps getting the best possible mental training, 
thd undoubtedly suffered. I^oe thatitime it has been the object 

(1) TidSrefetotohittplan of meeting at tix|B the evening wito certain friends for 
toa and xesding^ jZb this belcsgs an oiriiy whiw' sometimes oeema: “TremSodous jaw 
9^ icbjeidioa was raised bscaase it wm bb hmcTatlon to tpiye any 
hi;|ws^ maer and supper, and (he inetitarion of “ tea” at Eton datwmin this 
m^MSit^a^the toitt of hie many suceeoies. The^punge is'take&lrai Xaye’a 

VOL. XXXVU. N.S. .37, 
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to make the meshes smaller imdisinaller/ It is, no doubt, more diffi* 
cult for i boy to read fw h^mietlf, as Lord ifiKotcalfe did — to read as 
much for hims^ is impossil^b^lntt, on' the other hah^f ^ is quite 
impossible for any boy td bbil} idle as the majority iTess in thaw 
days, or to ieam as little, and the obligations to work id the pre- 
sent date have become more and more stringent. It inay b^i^ davly 
to jndge yf the advantages of this new system of trials/* There 
was diffiodfy in organising it on a short notice, a difficulty analogous 
to that of Suddenly mobilising an army corps ; but it was successhilly' 
carried out, with zeal, I think, on the part of boys os well as masters. 
My experience is, that it has produced a grwt increase of attrition 
to the work in hand, and an effort of preparation for the examinations 
more general t^an we had before. As it has been found possible to 
put this examination quite at the end of the school-time, thelmteiTup- 
tion to teaching has been small. Those who object must remeUtber 
how many boys there are who do not look far beyond the present 
time ; to hb^ many, therefore, who had passed ‘their examination, 
the thought, that a year would elapse before the next criris, tended 
to make one, at leagt, of the three, intervening school-times a period 
of comparative indifference. JThe reports of the external bxaminers 
appointed by tbo Governing Body to take part in tbe exomination at 
the end of each school-time are valuable as independent criticism of 
tho actual work of the school. We can appeal, to them as already 
Iwaring witness to the inoroased industry of the boys.* ’ 

It is probable that no {>art of the Eton school work had been 
more attacked, as altogether useless and out harmony with moderii 
education, than Latin verses ; and there are few^ who would desire 
that this cxorcisB should hold* tho place which it held when it formed* 
tho chief and most important labour of the week both to masters and 
hoys. But I believe that it may he safely laid down first, that, so 
long as Latin is taught, verses form a most useful exords^for aU 
boys below the fifth form. They learn tho power of varying language 
and constnfbtion better than con be learnt from the elementary' tinges 
of Latin prose, audit ispn exercise for tho worst scholars in ingenuity 
aud activity of thought; while* for those who have mote 
capacitjr it becomes more oud more a training'in aceiin^'tidmhui||^p 
and taste. ^ Probably all yho uphold a olussteal triuning tvhuld 
regret the disappearance of Ijatin verse oompoitition frdn'tito studies 
of those who am capaMe of reel scholarship ; tbd alihongh for juuiy 
years verses have ceaSed to hold thsir old prominent position at 
though Dr, Hornby msely allowed the snhetitationof Latin prqsi^^^^ir^ 
the ^toris oonsent, altar ujfpejr divition trials wore paa^'|s^:| 

(1) It is iitcly flic dad* vlddiig ia 

division vMtowolfc is gtttg .09^ iiQI .(iVVt Bsstol far. 
work from tin's to tiswi'' ~ 
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incUn^ to think th^t <1i^ oomposition of the best classuMil ^holers 
has not lallea bdbw the old stauiard. 

*Dr. WntTif hM not only allowed Terses to be droj^pod Vhm liliddlo 
Fifth is neachodi but he has made the., oxerciso much less efaotang in 
time both^for tutots end boys. The exercises are to be shorter* 
Exo^t in the Upper Fifth and First Hundred they are be^n» and 
nearly if not quite finished, in a tiro hours’ school on Tuesday at 11, 
and tntu entirely cleared ofi upon Tuesday ; and there is'the groat 
relief to the tutor that ipstcad of having to moke a finished copy out 
of each exercise, and therefore often nearly rewriting it, he will, 
with the boy at his elbow, mark the mistakes and criticise, altering 
if it pleases him to 'do so, and securing that the exermso is trithout 
positive bhmdcrs. The division master will afterwards dictate a 
modal copy, to give a boy an ideif ho'w the exercise should be done. 
Tn rther words, the system will^be rather that which is pursued by* 
compositiqn lecturers at the University, and the tutor will employ the 
time which is saved to him in (fther ways. He w'ill 1w able, for 
'instance, to find leisure for more ii}dLvidual teaching or foir greater 
subdivision of classes in “private business,” to suit tbe diflurent 
requirementsof bis pupils. 

As regards the system of construing with the tutor lessons whuh 
are afterwards to be done in. school, there has been also a ehaiige, 
not altogether recent, which answered by anticipation a criticism 
published this year. In very roniotc times, <ifl lessons wro con- 
strued first with the tiftor. Tliis hod coos^, certaiuly before my 
recollection begins, in tbo* highest division of the schouh Then Dr. 
Ilomhy some years Ugo introduced the ^stenf of graduaUif emanci- 
pating hoy)) frofii tho, tutor’s “ construing,” us they rose in the 
school; mul'this bps been carried a little further by I)r. Warm. 
tSo that now neither tho First, Hundred nor thp Upi)er b'ifth hayo 
this “ oonstraing ; ” tbe Middle Fifth ha^ e it for two lessons, which 
are regarded as their hardest subject ; tho Lower Fifth for four 
Ic^ns similarly selected ; tho Bemovc for all tho*r Latin and Gbeok 
lessons. There are two advantages in the present system ; first tho 
gradwtl intiodUctiou to preparing th^ lesson without aisistattctf, and 
soowidly tho possibility of greater variety of pliusioal books. The 
cxtimmjs of thc*contrary ^stom was shown in those old times, which 
some bstiinve still to when all Fifth Fdnn had the same Ixitin 
an4 ^Nee|c si^octs. This has ceased to be* the oise for many ; 
and su}ne(^ are difiicrent for Upper, Kiddle, and Lower 

Fifth.' . . , , 

In tiMs jretnMpnht of dumgo in the school course it only remains to 
speak ft has been ftmnd tlfsf boys Ibss ohitibn 

whols' ftithflet t ailB y ;' ly beiug separated fvoof . tM* sqaals and 
gathoped in divindos made out of diSermit parts of the school. On 

8rr2 ' * 
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ihe oth€ft’ hand, Latin appewa in nearly all caeeBtobean advantageous 
subject to take up, and Gr^k elso, in the case of abler boys; inaS' 
mudwas hitlterto, aU who have passed in the first ten or twelve in 
the Sandlpirst list direct £roi]| Eton have been boys following the 
^rdipary school course, and taking up both Latin and Grrak. Ai 
the same time thei» is a possibility that in the new Sandhurst ezami- 
nations ISerman may be found m<vc freq^uently than was formerly 
the case to have tho advantage over Greek. The system therefore 
now adopted is that boys remain for classics with their own divisions, 
with this exception, that instead of Greek schools, those who wish 
may go to German ; and French or mathematics may be substituted 
for science when that subject is not taken up. Special classes out of 
school hours 'are formed for those who have not passed«the *' pre- 
liminary.” . • t , 

, I am not here discussing what are tho best subjects for education, 
but meredy what will, os is said, “pay best in the competition' for 
Sandhurst. It is a break in our 'course .to meet a special need of the 
day; but such breaks for particular cases cannot be indefinitely' 
multiplied at a piiblic school. This concession to special work was 
made both because we do not like to lose from Eton the type of boy 
which goes into the army ; and also because we flatter ourselves that 
Her Majesty’s Service gains by tho admixture of those who^come 
direct, from their public school. Nor do I inquire w'hether valuable 
ofiioers may not be lost to the army becauso they are incapable of 
success in a literary competition. From tht very nature of a com- 
petitive examination there must be some 'boys to whom no method 
can ensure success. <At a, public school therd may be a few who 
cannot even for so important a reason in any, degree separa^ them- 
selves from those who arc not preparing for a sj[)ecial ’ezapination, 
or give any volunta^ effort of their^ own. For such boys a private 
tutor may give a better chance. A few others who id spi^e of 
industry have a very small chance in a competition may posribly 
somewhat better itby learning French or German colloquially abroad. 
But with these two cxceptionp I feel sure Jhat np boy no^ fear to 
stay on at Et^u and go up dirrot from the<.school fop^the Sandhurst 
examination, and 1 am inclined to hold the same belief with regard 
to Woolwich. ' ' ». * 

It will be seen that there is no “ modem^de ” at Eton, and I do 
not think that there is any intention of establishing, one. This is not 
from any blind conservatism, nor because classioal mastere ojppi^'it, 
otJiave any interest in opposing it, but becauso oviddnoe, w* iw as 
it can be gathered irom other schools, seems to show iCis miher 
a hindrance than -i^ he^ to learning .of all kinds, pf cpi^ W^e and 
intelUgent boys may'.coiine>oat of a .“modein ride,” an «^.;|imilntel- 
ligent boys may go into it ; but there is no reason to heHeve this 
intelligence has Wn better Cultivated there ; and, on the oth^ hand. 
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those frho prora into thW mod^ side are those vho seek 4 o avoid 
mental effort and those 'who are sdivposed to be capable of little, so 
that there is a ten^nc^ ol the dull or the idle to make* me ameAet 
m<»e dull or more idle^. Iiraslatelytoldbyeiiex<headrmas|prof gre&t 
reputatiom and ability, that in hu old school, amid many disadyaup 
tag^ the chief advantage whidb could be found in the modem side 
was that tibe other divirions of the school were relieved for teaching 
purposes by the subtraction of the duller element. 

I do not n^oan to deny that there may in some schools be esecUont 
management of the modern ride and some good results to show, but 
evidence of the kind which I have mentioned has led us to think that 
in a pubUc school boys should in the main have a common field of 
literature and a uniform system of promotion, and that if olassios ore 
to bS the preponderating element, they should be so throughout, except 
that in the upper parts of the school certain differences may bg 
allowed for those who in view of some approaching special oxamina- 
tion may be expected to work readily at special subjects. 

And this leads naturally to the question why classics tAouiti pre- 
ponderate — why Greek, fur instance, should not dropped altogether. 
I feel some hesitation about giving the answer in my own words, lest 
I should be called a prejudiced witness. We are told that classics are 
maintained because man come te be assistant masters who have taken a 
high classical degree, and can teach nothing but classics. Hy own 
belief is that those who have taken a high classical degree are not 
ill-fitted, if they have oqy power of teaching at all, to become teachers 
•of history or modejn literature. Much of their training has been 
connected with^the study of history, still moib with literary criticism 
and tile estivation of style ; nor is there that wide gulf between 
things ancient and things modem which is sometimes imagined. It 
is not, I think, from this feeling that classical .apologists uphold the 
teaching of classics; but still I prefer’to convey my ofaniem by 
quoting from the report of the*]^blic School CommiMoners, who 
vuinnot have been infiuenced by any sense of advantage or eonveni* 
cnee to themselves. • • 

They say*of classics* '' It is not ^thout rriwon that the feremost 
place has been assigned to this study. Oramnuur is the logic of 
•emnmen sperish, and there are few educated men who are'not sensible 
of |Efo, a4v9mtage8 tto^ gained as boys drom the steady practice of 
a The study of literature is the study, 

of the' physical, but of the intollectaal and morrit world we 
live jUto'fibOnghts, lives, and charaeters of ttunw men whose 

chaj^ter succeeding generatimm have thoQ^t it 
' We*are c<mVinced ^t tire best matriials 
nvai^^ io , 3 !^ W these studies are huEttirii^ ly the kn- 

gnt^ie and iitemture of Greece and Rome, ^rmn the Ngqjar strac- 
ture of these hmguages, from’thrir severe canons of taste and style, 
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irom tboTciy arp. “dead” and ktye-.^pa, lupded 

down to us directly ftiiqta of tHoir liigliest 

are, Iteyoiid all dpubt* j&e foest and most scrvic^ble.modc^ w$;jmTe 
fbr tbe s^dy of .langtiage. As liteifatuTo they supply pom ^ tlm 
nol^pst poetry^ the fittest eloquence, the deepest ^hiloaopliy, tlte 
wisest, histchiical. writing; and these excellences arc such as to bo 
appredaled. keenly though inadequately by young minds, ^d to 
leave, as in fact they -do, a lasting impression. Besides this it is at 
least a reasonable opinion that this litcratm^ has hajl a powerful 
effect in moulding and animating the statesmanship and political life 
of England. 

“ Not is it to be forgotten that the whole civilisation of .modem 
Europe is really built upqn the foundation laid two thousand years 
ago by two highly civilised nations on the shores of the Medit&m* 
,nean ; that their languages supply the key to our modem tongues ; 
their poet^, history, philosophy, and law to the'poctry and history, 
the philosophy and jari6pradoncc,*of modem times ; that this key cojv 
seldom be acquired^ except in youth, and that the possession of it, os 
daily experience proves, is very far from being merely a literary 
advantage. . . It is not necessary to be clever in order to gain solid 
advantages from the study of Latin and Chreek.; it is only necessary 
to bo attentive, a condition equally indispensable to progress in any 
other study. Whether for an assemblage of boys of a tmiformly 
low intellectual calibre it would not be practicable to devise some 
other form of instruction, which might be piade, when perfected by 
time, as good an instrument of mental discipline as that which we 
recommend, is a questiCn to, which experience has not yet supplied 
a satisfactory answer. We entertain, however; no doub^ thert a boy 
of ordinary capacity, and even a dull and backward boy, is likriy to 
profit mom on the whole in a school where he has highly educated 
masters, and travels the same road with companions who are Ibdag 
highly eduq^ted, than he would bh under a sj'stem lowered to ithe 
pitch of his own int^ectual powers.” ‘ 

The conduding words should bo noticed, for they emivcy ia ;t^& 
often everlookftd by those who ’damoor tor hosier sabjeeto^f^pdies 
more svdM to commonplace minds, and so torth^^-a tiutl^ 
which sedns to underlie that defect in a “modem /ode ’* whidi has 
been mentioned. The arguments for a claap^al edricatien whid). d 
have quoted are those of such men as |Ir, llJiJtord Taughan ai;4.f^ 
late Eord daremUm, who knew better ^an most men the 
modem language8,pnd.litei«ture;.the late Lord Lytteltw^a^'.]^ 
Stafford Kt^thooiet, , oq^d judge how far their 
scholarship -preini^..lhi^ lif«$ toe pxoipl, 

Trinity, who .ootild gmtga ' iuore acoprately totm 
. ( <1} /WWf ^bJt<r«rt>vaLi.p.38. 
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ehtaieal tea(^g ^9 Cni^snily. They axe the voids of tfouxalB- 
nonen sdet^ 'by Tarliameut precisely because there ;mui a fMfi&g 
of diseBtisIfeticavitih acoae featoresin the public wdiool toacihiil^.and 
nuautgemaiit at that tine. Ifany changes ha^e, as I have shown, 
followed their recommendations; but it is elm that, while Hhoy 
wished more attention to be giv^ to mathomatics, modem Ifngaages, 
and sdence, and &cilities for certain boys to attain groat proficiency 
in these ,stndies, they did oo^wish that Latin and Greek should cease 
to be the staple of public school education ; and I, for one, believe 
them ic have been right. 

It is suiprising to me to find the study of classics condemned on 
the ground of practical usdossness in after life, by /ho very sane 
persons who say that mathemati^ ought to be taught because boys 
will find the knowledge practically useful. I doubt if many who 
hold these views could, after a few moments* consideration, oiBmi 
that they hod ever, for any single purpose of life, employed any 
mathomatics at all, unless the simplest rules of arithmetic arc dignified 
by that name. Fur one who enters certain toientiflb profesaionB^for 
the engineer, for instance, or for one engaged in a sdontifio study, 
such as aetronamy>— a knowledge of mathematics is essential, and 
will be constantly of practical use ; but for the majority no occasion 
will arise for employibg directly even elementary algebra or Euclid. 
In tratb, the teaching of mathematics stands on different aud, to my 
mind, much higher grmmd. If wc put aside the question of literary 
culture, the benefit for*.tlie majority derived from mathematics and 
dosduss alike oonsisis in the education of their reasoning faculty. It 
has always soamed to mo that, except the highest mathematics, 
which*prohably stand first, there is nothing for the mere strengthen* 
ing^ logical po^er more efficient than the accurate study of Latin 
and Greek ; but however that'may be, it is as mocha mistake to boso 
the teaching of cither classics or mathematics upon fatore nsefulnoss 
in practioe, os it is to leave out of sight altogothyr the literaxy advan* 
tages of the ancient languages which are so forcibly expressed in the 
words whicb.1 have quoted above. 

Of late the attack has been'chiefiy upon Greek. Lhtin, it'is said, 
eaxmot he given up, because it tsa bemi so long bouxid up with all 
Ubend education that some knowledge of ^t is necessary to'erveryone 
win iffolesses to he 'educated at all ; besidei^ it has pxuctki^ utility, 
Xiott||t^itBlbdbag the foundation of the Rmnanoe languages, but also as 
{hto i^y technical matters, and bearing dirM% upon the 
studyrtf hiw and xoecheine. Tfiis is all very true, but xt would be 
ri^ ^ ihqaxiu If the)4 ate not kindr^ arguipeats for Gredk. Fer* 
‘t tihould be satisfied mth feming, as Ifae Coihnusiioaeta felt, 
thath^ lahgttages ttlgeth^ form lor most bxys, in conjusdioh with 
mathmatics, the best mental qnd logd<;fd Gaining, and lor all the best 
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fonndatito of litoroiy culture; but tbere«aro other ooiu^eratunu 
which should surely touch the utOiteiian school L(»d Daruley, who, 
I a^glad to sue, upholds the teaching of Gh^k, i^ieaks of the 
odTantageQ of knowing the meaning of metamoiphosi^ or of the 
termination of Seb&topol It might he added to this,' that neatly 
the whole of . the scientific nomenclature is formed from Greek, so that 
a layman reading a scientific treatise has a better chance of readily 
understanding it if ho can see at a glance the connection of the 
terms “ paheozoic ” and “ primary,” for instance, or the diffcronce 
between “ endoskoloton ” and “ exoskoleton.” 

But there is much more than this on the utilitarian side in favour 
of Greek — so much more, that 1 am sometimes tempted to ^hink that 
many writers and speakers have for^tten that there i&a living Greek 
language, printed and a(^ntua{ed exactly in the same manner as the 
Thucydides of their boyhood. The best Latin scholar would not find 
it easy, by the aid of his Jjatin alone, .to get at the meaning of an 
article in t^e Popolo Romano, bul an average sixth form boy could 
tak(f up thb Atheman'E<^/a€ptVnnd gather news from it. “How 
pedantic,” I have often hoard it said, “ to require accuracy of accents.” 
But the modem newspaper writer at Athens uses them as carefully as 
Aristophanes the grammarian, and pronounces accordingly; and, 
though this hypothetical sixth form boy could Aot, when he landed at 
Firsous, understand spoken Greek, ho would not either be wholly at a 
loss in a written conversation, and his progress towards speaking 
would be easy. ^ 

Upon the claims of Latin and Greek to'form^tbe staple of public 
school education dopendbthe Eton tutorial eastern. & lopgas the greater 
port of a boy’s time is given to classics, he requires a clq^ictA tutor. 
Those most opposed to the system admit that “ itds an odvahtage to 
a boy to have, throughout all his school cai;per, one per^ to whom 
he can always look for advice and assistance,” but it is suggested that 
his house tutor, whether a classical tutor or not, would fulfil all re- 
quirements. Undouht^ly ho would to a great degree, and to him 
the boy does look for .advice Eurd assistance ; but snrelj^it is of gmt 
importance that there should be also* one pefson under whose notice 
falls the greater part of a boy’s work in all his school career, who has 
worked with him through tm that time, and who, when* he receives a 
good or bad report from*, the classical divisioit master as regards his 
pupil’s profioiaioy, knows wheth<nr ho if conq>arativdy b^toror worse 
than he was befrnre. This place is filled ^ the classical tutor, and he k 
enabled, by lus knowledge of a boy’s powers and his ommeetioh tvhh 
his stupes, to . supply what is needed either in help or in additioa to 
work.. The s<^oolqritiem innift be on*9ome average line, arid whkhnr 
a boy is above or.buow it» tutorial ^stem cah remedy' dtleots. 
Some bop may need more “ pivate business,” some less ; some may 
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havetimelor writing Engiitili for iiutance, in addition to thrir 

oidina^jpwoi'k; others may need exercise but hare lit^etanie, abd 
thereapon nfity be allowed some remission of thei^^:la^sicsl prfhit^ 
busmesti. For iril sneh s«att«rs of adjustment I fail to see how any* 
thmg but ow presmit tatorial systmn can bo efficient. > • * 

I see that Hr. Salt puts down as an' indispensable Tefo: 9 n, that 
all the tegular sriioql work except, perhapn' in the upper part of the 
school, should be done under supervision, instead of Wng loft to the 
boy’s discretion as to the time and method of preparation.” This is 
indeed not reform, but revolution ; for I can conceive nothing more 
subversive of the English public school system, which is supposed to 
fit boys fqp the more complete liberty of after life, by ^bowing that 
' trust is placed in them and that tjiey.may forfeit their right to such 
trust if they misuse it. Even if it were true that, to most,' their 
liberty is a liberty to be idle,” which I utterly deny, still I should 
prefer it to this universal supervision. Let those who will sneer at 
this doctrine of liberty “ preached irom the pulpit ” to Eton boys. 
I believe that the lesson of responsible and conditional liberty is one 
of the best, if not the best, to teach, whether in the pulpit or else- 
where, at all times, and not least in these present days. It has 
been well said, that *' the principle of governing boys maiidy through 
their own s^se of what* is right and honourable is undoubtedly the 
true prmeij^e.” The idea of discipKne at Eton is well grounded, and 
easy for anyone with reasonable discretion to maintain; the sense 
of honour here is high, and the notion of working for duty’s sake is 
not so uncommon os #omc outsiders appear to think. Shall wo gain 
or lose as educatprs by enacting that nothing is expected but what 
is enfonShd, ijpthing believod but what is seen P 

As naattors stand at present, a boy who clearly neglects his work, 
is ordered to prepare in. pupil-room what Otherwise he would be 
trusted to prepare at his own time, and he himtelf would admit tho 
justice of the order. For those who do not so^temporarily forfeit 
their right to liberty, there is, from that time when they are quite 
young and wo^Jdng mor6 imder supervision, a relaxation, and a leave 
to go without leading-strmgs. The reform would ns a whole 
school, with a posrible exception of the highest, divirion, forced into 
preoisaly the' same hours under precisely tl^e same supervision, dull 
and cle!V«r, idle and industrious, for all their work. In wort, it .would 
giWivW'^ti&'^tyxteia of a Freneh lyeit rather than an English' public 
sinries to riiow tiiat Eton is not neglectful of 

wmic ^non' UTeiMO' to'-^y changes which wiU make tho work better or 
m<H«^|»^tabK rite should change her very nature I nrither 

e^qMOt’^'de^ f 'niM', I 'briieve,*d^ many of thepe who*haTe a know- 
ledge Of the rihbol or a to be heard u^n the subject. 

(1) Tbattolictanm^^oim. 


G. E. MAUiNniN. 
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Wheu* Queen Adelaide obtained from Parliament, in 1831, an 
annuity of £100,000, tbo country was engaged upon the first Reform 
Bill, to wbicb her Majesty was supposed to hare been unfriendly. 
Tho position of the Sovereign and of the royal family in the cam- 
paign of 1884 — 80 has boon imtouchod by tho contest, and the proposal 
of an uimuity lor tho only unmarried child of her Majesty a£o:^ a 
fitting opportunity for consideration of a subject of great public 
interest. Every candidate has Ibamt, or will soon bo madeWoro 
of tho vivid concern with which working-class electors regard tlio 
increase of royal grants and pensions. TMs isadue to several causes, 
among wffich aversion to mouar^y has not a prominent place. It is 
rather owing to the indefinite .cWocter of such claims, and to a 
desire for economy. Uninformed as to the complex details of 
general expenditure, they fasten upon those additions as matters 
easy jo be understood, against which resistance raises a clear and 
simplo issue. , 

t have no confidence that I shall succeed in making alf intelligible 
presentation of this subject, but a public service of value might bo 
rendered by a clear statement of the royal claim, of tho treatment it 
has rccoiv^, together with some suggestion as to the future. It is 
deqjrablo to allay th&t uncertainty which, by giving rise to vague 
apprehensions, leads to pledges such os woidd neither be given nor 
demanded if tho financial arrangements between the l^vermgp, her 
family, and the peyple wore bettern understood and mo^ olosdly 
defin^. 

It is my oomest wish that, in reference to the Crown and to (hose 
who may succeed to that highest estate, there should bo a revetaiem 
to the tone 8dopted*hy Radioals in the eaflicr part of the century. 
Theywero npt less firm, bat their, language bore tiie mark of srif- 
rcq>oot. They Tef erred to tho Crown without fear, but^alwsys in 
words which accorded to its place in tho commonwealth. As an ex- 
ample, I woidd point to the speech of Mr. Gnoto when supporting, in 
1837/ a moUrni for a reduction, by £30,000, of her Ifiajesty's ^vil 
List. He protested against the doctrme, 

« That the reject which the House entertained fbr tho So^jMeign vtuo^te be 
measured l^its willingases to giant monqrfiir the nee of tbo Oemnu' He 
would main^ the dureot aontaaiy, and aiaart that the best fidetldf <ta the 
mMntenonoe of the leepeotaBility.of the Crown were ilwee,vdie woty.iooet 
anzione that it eliould not appear in the light of an odious and unneoewary 
burden on tho ehoulders of the people.” • 
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The English monsidiy is tmt^uestioiuthly fllostrious; its'^uuials 
form ilo. unimportHnt part at our aatioDal Hstor}'. Begirded as an 
institati<m it^»n never be contemptible. There are tons of thousikfidst 
of Englishmen vrho have no prejudice in favour oven uf a system of 
govemmmit' so long and loyally. aooepted; they vrould accept uny 
systmn which insured the highest price of Three per Gents., and 
though somo may despise that test as unworthy, it is by no moans a 
bad one, as to the utility of a system of government. Throughout 
the TJtdted Kingdom, there could not bo found d man of intelligence 
who would deny that the monarchy satisfies this test. In spite of that 
which is, I think, mischievously and wrongly callod “ separatist ” 
opinion, l,|do not except Ireland. There is no demand,for disunion 
from the Crown. I question if ^thc^ arc ten Irishmen capable 
of forming an opinion, who believe that the shares of the eight Irish 
Bonks vvould, through all thc^ years of trouble, have held so equal a 
value with those of the Bank of England, were there any probability 
of such a separation. 

The Crown of the United Kingdom is endowed with certain laud 
revenues, and udth the valuable estates attached to the Duchies of 
Lancaster %nd Cornwall, the latter being appropriated to the enjoy- 
ment of the Heir Apparent. Upon the demise of tfie Crown, the 
land revenues immediately revert to the uncrowned sovereign, and it 
is usual for the new monarch to draw at once upon the growing 
produce of the land revenues for current expenditure until the Civil 
list has been sunctionedahy Parliament. Upon tho last demise of 
ihe Crown there was.« dissolution of Parliament. By a provision of 
the Beform Act, 1867, the death of tho sovereign does not now ctAise 
a dissolution.^ ’Her Majesty followed the language of her prodocossor 
when, in Addressing Parliament on November 30tb, 1837, she said to 
tbe "dcnilcmen of the House of Coiqmons:” — • 

" Ifw dsmiM of the Crown rouders it necossarj' that a now provision shall bo 
made the Civil List. I place unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary 
revenues which were transferred to tho public by my. immediate predecessor, 
and I Iwve commanded that each papers*as may ^ aecessary for the full 
examination of fKe subject shall bo pi^epored and laid beibie yoq.” ^ 

Una i^poecb, which is the usage of English sovexo^pu, phtOed all 
proprn^ in charge of the CommissionerB of Woods and Forests, and 
the royal parks, of which the Crown claims the freehold, nqw in 
bhargd tef thd Pirst Commissioner of Works, at the aorvioo of tho 
paU^ Idtit rovemon to her Majes^’s soceessor. 

It beoheerved that the words limit the transler to that made 
hylV^E^^lV. ({Wiaii^tendedtoguaidthee^tesofthelhicihua 
of IsaMotiW Gtiriawidl, M the' properQr of thf fiovedrign. It woe 
heldl^libpd Ifelbattme's Oovernment that without the consent of 
the Crown the House of Commons canqot discuss a proposition to 
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bring ibose Duchies under Parliamcniaiy control The customary, 
surrender of the land revenues made over to the Exchegj|r^ a net 
incn^ne which is 1839 was worth only £180,000. The'igross income 
is now £i000,000, and the not £380,000. The error of supposing 
•that the Civil List is an equivalent for the surrender of the land 
revenu^ is very common. The Civil List of £385,000, granted to 
her Majesty on her accession, was nearly double the net value of the 
land revenues, after providing for repayment to the Exchequer of 
sums drawn on account of those revenues before the passing of the 
Act. The Civil List is divided into six classes, which arc set out in 
a schedule : — 


f - . #,' » 

Class 1. Friry Purse 60,000 

„ 2. Salaries of her Mujisst/s Household and Botirod * 

Allowances ‘ 131,260 

3. Exponses of her Majesty’s Household 172,600 

Boyal Bounty, Alms, and Special Sorvims 13,200 

5. Pensions, limited to £f,200 a year 

6. Unappropriated Moneys . . ' . 8,040 


£386.000 

The dutjr t>f audit, without publication, is imposed' upon the 
Treasury, and there is a limited power of transferring a surplus in 
one class to cover a deficiency which may have 'occurred in another 
class. The Assistant Financial Secretary^ to the Treasury (Sir B. 
'Welby) is auditor of the Civil List, and ^wo of the Treasury clerks 
are specially engaged as Civil List dorks. An Act was passed in 
18(22 “To remove doilbts concerning, and to amend the law relating 
to, the private estates of her Majesty.’* This statute enabled her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, to possess and dispose isf private 
estates, and it provided ; “ That a wUl or other testamentary diq>osi- 
tion by her Majesty, her heirs or successors, of or concerning any such 
private estates, shall not rcqxiire publication.” This Act particularly 
referred to estates purchased “ out of any moneys issued and applied 
for the use of her or their privy purse, or with any other mooeyi’not 
appropriated, to the public service.” > In 1873 anothefi/Mi was passed 
to “ explain and amend ” that of 1862, with the object of rendering 
it certain that her Majesty may give' such Estates to Vamb^s of her 
family, or, in the words of the Act, “to any one who u, or may be, 
King' or Queen of the Bealm.” 

It is -no part of my task to look into the circumstances which, have 
prolonged her Majesty’s retirement. The Act of Id^'.M^ to 
apply to savings in (my class of ihe Civil last, hut it is p^haUy 
incorrect that the retireiumit causes vo^ .h(rge 

There are one hipidr^ and twenty officers of the royid housmbld whose 
salaries-H)f which that of Lord Tennyson at £100 is, IhelieTO^ the 
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lowest — amount to more than £62,000 a year. There are^hosides 
some five hundred persond engaged in and about the royal palaces, 
whosc^y and allowances amount to a much larger sum* Those are 
constant payments. A scanfy Court is not desirable?. Probably the 
opinion of a good many was expressed by Lord John lHusoU, in 
1837, wheif ho said “ that Members would be rather* surprised if,’ 
when the Speaker of that House reached the ro}nl palace, they should 
find only two footmen to show them the way.” ^ The Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer of that day justified the Civil list containing all these 
salaries by reference to the price of meat and butter, which he esti- 
mated respectively at 5d. and Is. a pound. 

Some of ‘the salaries and jwymenls from the Civil List maybe 
open to remsion, and there arc charges now imposed cn the public 
whie]} ought to be transferred to tho Civil List. But, on tho whole, 
the aipount does not appear excessive for the active discharge «>f the 
manifold dutios and^obligatious of royalty, and wo may now puss to 
consider tho claims of the family of , the Sovereign. It has been tho 
•custom for Parliament to grant an annuity to every prince and pijn- 
ccss of tho blood-royal, either upon rfiajority, orphanage, or marriage. 
An example is found in the family of the Duke ol Cambridge. Each 
of his sisters, the Grand Duchess of Mockleubuig-Strelitz and the 
Duchess of Took, receives a Parliamentary annuity of £3,000 a year, 
and his Royal Highnc&s\)blnined in 1850 a similar annuity of £12,000 
for life, with condition that it should cease if he berame King of 
Hanover. All the children of tho sons of her Majesty will ha% e 
claims the some as those <?f tlio Duke of Cambridge and his sisters. 
The Queen’s daughters have b<K-omc German pripcessos — ^the youngest 
is about to become a German princess — afid tho rank and fortunes of 
their children will not* bo regulated by English arrongomonts. In- 
cludifig tho provisidn for Princess Beatigco, the total annuity vot<‘d 
by Parlialnent for fhc sons and daughters of the Queen amounts to 
£157,000. By the death of the Duke of Albany and of tho Princess 
Alice the payment is reduced to £132,000. • 

According to precedent, tho children not only of the Prince of 
Wales, but also of the Dpkes of Edinburgh, Connaught, and Albany, 
will be entitled to annuities. As to the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
olftiTn vill laps^ upon the death of his uncle, the Grand Duke of Baxo- 
Coburg Gothm Parliament will insist upon definition and costrictiou 
of these claims. There can bo no doubt that tho interests of the 
royal &imly require avoidance of an indefinite demand upon tho 
puhlic'and of the creation of a numerous royal caste. Ho oonsidcrato 
friend of m<marchy would propose that the attributes of royalty 
diould be oontmned to rmnotc generatiqns. Tho settlemmit of this 
delicate loatter iihoiild he made by tho Sovereign in council with a 
wise and diameet Minister. It is not desirable, for tho same interests, 
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tiiat application ehoilTd l>e dade to Parliament on behalf of those 
princes and princesses who do not stand n^xt to the thrwe. .When 
the Dake ef tiamhridgo’s annuity of £12,000 was diinnssed, Kr. 
dlright pr(^po8ed that the sum should bo the limit ol the XN^o’s 
income friUn the pubUe funds, and it is oertainlj advisahle iluii in 
'thdease of all pensions them should 'be a liability jto fledi^ioh in 
respeefsof any subsequent iheeSne from the same sources. The grand- 
son of an English duke may be a commoner, without eyen a title by 
courtesy, and it would probably tend to the security of monarchy if, 
under< like conditions, the grandson of the Sovereign Were not a 

Koyal Highness,” and if the great-grandson became an untitled 
commoner. Ibis follows when a daughter of the Sovereign marries 
a subject notof royal blooti If this were the rule, the gncuhdiildren 
of the Duke of Connaught would be in the same position as thpse of 
the Princess Louise. 

Suppose wo had to reconsider the Civil Inst. ^ The Sovereign might 
bo advised to determine anew the status of members of the Boyal 
Fq,mily remote from the throne. The next question might bo that of 
rights in the Duchies of lioncaster and Cornwall. The estates of the 
former are more senttored than those of tbo latter. The annual value 
is about £45,000. The income of the Duchy of Cornwall is £65,000 
a year. The' system of managing corporate estates from Whitehall 
has only to be examined to bo condemned. If it is good, then Mr. 
George’s system, which does for the land os a whole what this system 
docs in part, must be Iiettcr. But, indeed, it is radically wasteful and 
injurious. The Sovereign might, thcrefoie, be advised to surrender 
the hereditary rights .in these Duchies, udth the concurrence of the 
Prince of Wales as to Cdhiwall. The important question os to 
hereditary revenues derived from the Crown Lands would come next. 
The Sovereign might be connsolled to do more than surrender m the 
usual way the horedStary rights of tKc Crown in* this properly. *The 
income has risen rapidly by the purchase of ground rents in and 
alwut Fleet Street, and by the ononnous advance of rents upoii 
grant of new building leases, as in the case of “ the Criterion.” ^e 
Treasury has now full power to sell the 70,P*00 acres of fturin khds, 
and, in fsct,*all lands except the royal parks, forests, and chases. 
But this power of sale i» practically erntditional bn the puroliase of 
other lands. There should be a separation of all Oro^ lands ihto 
two categories : 1. Those necessary for royaf dignity, puUio 
and puMc recreation ; 2. Those which havenosaokoharaoter. Pro- 
vision might bo made for handing over by Act of ParKansrixt ihw 
lands of the first dass to the charge oithe Office of Werka^ ai^ jihose 
of the second class, ^(^^hei;with eju]das estates of the snrrwidfisrod 
Duchies, to a' conmussibn, with com|«lBoty and abadttte powwa.d 
sale in sudi mmiher as would be most beneficial to' pobliB inttecsts. 
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The Office of Woods and Poroets mi^hfi then be abolishoci^ and thcf 
official staff utilised in thet^wmrh of ,<his tenuporaiy conuniasioft. If 
•this wem well done there would be a eating of mora than^dESO^OOO a 
year. • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Then wonld follow the Civil list to be recommended to Parliament* 
Monarchy m\)Lst be magnificent ; but without any reduction in that ^ 
reqpect there would probably bo reform in the royaf household^ At 
present, on a change of Government^ the Minister nominates to offices in 
the household of which the aggregate pay is more than £21,000 a year. 
It might be thought de^sirable to increase the Civil list, to strengthen 
the audit, and, in place of applications to Parliament for annuities, 
to make provision for the children of the Sovereign by an official 
system of njsurance in connection with the Civil List, leaving intact 
those rights of possessing and disposing of private 2)roperty which 
her M^es^ has obtained, but repeiding the privilege as to pablica<> ' 
tion of royal vrills. 

I do not expect mtteh from the Gommitlco which Mr. Qladstgnc 
has announced. Tho formation of a Select Committee is one of the 
fine arts of Parliamentary management, and its report would probably 
in such a case reflect the master minds of its nominators. Con- 
sultation with the leaders of Opposition has been customary upon 
proposals affecting the royal family, in order that a seemly cou- 
currcnce should be observed in debate. I have less confidence in a 
Select Committee than in the House at large. The majority of 
people may be of opinion that without revision of tho Civil List there 
should bo no further appycation to Parliament. Mr. Gladstone's 
Committee will be precluded from all reference to tho Civil List and 
to the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster. * It Would have to 
consider,^ the light of precedents, what should be douo for the 
grando^ildrcif of the Sovereign. The status of those personages 
would he outside tho scope of inqpury. I am doubtful if tho House 
of Commons will do well to consent to the appointment of this 
Committee, because the precedents are adl* known, and b(*causo a 
Committee is more likely to be lavish than the; llouse, wliich acts 
under direct obsenntion uf tho elcctofs. It sdbms to mo that the 
solitary advantage of a Coftimittco may bo in tho opportunity wbich 
tho discussion of its rq>ort would afford to ^he Minister for looming 
the opinion of tfie House of Commons before he is moved to consider 
the endowment of distanlf royalty. « 


Abthub AiiKonn* 
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Auomo *80 umny changes of «ider importance, the revolution of 
> opinion which lu^ taken place in regard to specialism iiS the praoti^, 
cd the« healing art is li^ly to bo overlooked. Yet. any one who 
i^oold tc^e the trouble to glance through the medical journals of 
twenty-Ave years ago and compare the tone of their remarks on thi$ 
subject with that of those of the present day could not fail to be 
struck by the contrast. Then the very name of “ speci^st ” was a 
bar sinister excluding a man from the more highly coveted hospital 
appointmonjts and from admission to some of the principal pro- 
fessional societies. The medical press lost no chance of abusii^ hM ; 

' his brethren sneered at him in public and slandered him in private; 
Is it wonderful, then, that even moderate men brought up in the 
traditionr of old-fashioned medical practice should have looked askance 
at specialism os something not quite orthodox, or at least of questioni- 
al)le respectability ? This treatment, on the other hand, produced it^ 
natural effect on specialists, leading them sometimes into errors of 
taste and judgment, for which only the excuse of extreme provocation 
could be plciuled. It is a significant &ot that the hostility to specialism 
not only originated within the medical pi-ofcssion, but has hecn all 
along almost entirely confined to that body. Was the cause of this 
disliko mere irrational conservatism, or, a^ the doctors said, virtuous 
indignation at an opprohrivm medmiue of> a novel kind ? Or was it . 
rather, as the profane did not hesitate to afibrn, the outcome of ah 
undignified jealousy? Perhaps, as human motiVes arc generally 
mixed, all these forces were at work. Specialism was^a hew thing, 
and the conservative instincts of the College of Physicians werd strong , 
against innovationc It may have had a presentinient that the ndVr dis- 
pensation would change the order of things and sweep away 'old 
landmarks. In the days M periwigs and gold-headed canes it had- 
striven to hold the aurgeons, and at a later period the apothecaries," 
in subjection to its' authority ; in the same way it now opposed the 
emancipation of specialists. ' 

Kow 6verythingris changed ; specialism has takeq its place among 
recognised institutious, the millennium has come upon the medipd 
worldi and the wolf lies down with the lamb in the most edifyi^ 
manner. Kotwithstanding all thii^the hatred of ^^edalism is s^ 
pressed rather than extinct. The change, meh as it is, is jeatirely due 
to pressure frmn without ; public opinion has, in &ct, dedwred its^ 
with such emphasis on the side of the specialists that the profes^m' 
has bemi coerced into sullen acquiescence in the*hie'vitah]e,..,'The 
initiated, however, can see iquirks of . the still sDKHddering' hx#/in 
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lim dpMt kdiMmd aagenMi? iriilt wkoli uiy error or oTonig&t W* 
ke part a£ • i|iociaUst u proelaimed, and the too obvKHis inteat itiiib 
wlkudt it kmadeke tmctof adkoomw onthotueleasneMot iq^edilista 
Itaimy l^jxdnted oat that this fona oK hostility altoge^or miates its 
maiic) its it is really aa unconscious and oonseq^usntiy afi tlLo ttOjre 
cogent tsstimony to the st^perior shill of the peracmt attaOhjadU No 
Olio thinks any blunder, however gross, on the |»irt of an Oitdksiy 
phytscifin 'wi^th oven a momontaiy feeling of surprise; and H it 
were^ be argued that because on^ practitioner has erred doctors are 
useless, what would become of the profession ? 

If specialists did not meet a distinet want they would soon be driven 
off the. field. It is idle to iuquinj whether in this insianoo the 
demand eroated thu supply, or me verti ; all that we are conoentod 
with here is the fact that the puUic*Toico docisively approves of the 
existence of specialists This is convincingly demonstrated os time goes 
on by the increasing confidence which is placed iii thdr pfdnion and 
advice. A striking confirmation of this is affordod by the cirenm* 
stance that whou medical men have sickness in tiidr own faipilies they 
put pre}a<^<^ ’^‘1 invoke the astdstonee of the doused specialist. 

In my own province it is my pleasure and privilege to 'treat a large 
num^ of my pro{essional>brotiircn with whose personal or 

those of their wives and children I am occupied,dtiri>>ff considerable 
portion of oach working day. Many otheV specialists are doubtless 
recipionis of the like i^qmtably sincero form of omnpUment. Uhe 
groidhg &vour witK which specialism is looked on by the public is 
also fally*reoogiiised by young Ikysudans, and stffl more by sucoess* 
ful genea^ practitioners ambitious of ott^ging into the more rarefied 
atmotdphore of onnmlting work. The prom of competition is so fierce 
in tiie pawsont overcrowded state of^the medical professmn that 
unless a man has some peeptiar aiid decided advantage over the gepsnd 
run of his feUows he stands w chance of coming lb the front. 
SmnSitiungmorp isneoessaty nowradays lor anccesain higher walks 
*oi w^eiiiia thius mere genend ahOity. Supreme talent will, of 
coun^ find Its level, unless kept down by eOcSdeat or 
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^tlready gaid, wlut ijnengira departure,” and as 

nearl/ e/fevy jmgr «ii, ^ mbiey,‘‘^*hsmm psoiftm dbo«% ihe 
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itldUMT Ai%lfit. ,fli 4 Hr<i Im {kII in 

hmtArnftm^ i^h(ik'’tiim is 

dl a iuM lenft dotttsfl'JMf a (dais, 

(by no mom ahitp 0 m^ ^e 
%a«(Aai|)» i» na iUaatra^ <4 tHs. C!(Nningi^'l)Mif^^ to 

atm dls^nito «Qu«n]^ of tbiji fom «f jsaloi%, m it 

oifoiitJSy pttnibB limitsd WMaatiwi of loeot as awy bs sooil^ 19 tbs 
oats si guilds and tsades-tutions* Amoi^ tbs ndM of tbs better 
iiis(Kditk«a, at any ntte in their eaidisrdays^ thats trers aua^udooh 
had for their oh/sot &s rsduotion of theak^dsd artisan to |hs iMMdtion 
of ihe ordinary lahonner; indsed the ^ititds the no 4 1^ a i^|aitain 
fomol oownnimiiim rthidh voidd lover <aU zasn to the sane lavel. 
Iha medioal Oorporations of this eoontiy have retained many of 
their medisml tmditknu, and though they hiave not hean ahib to 
oppo«a i^>eoialhna aotively, some of than have ly mild ostiaoisrs 
exgdeatOwredtooKolade specialists frompositaonB of distinction tfithin 
their dvn bodies. It is certain, hovover, that this natural attitude 
of manhind towards anything wearing the semblance of numt^ly or 
piirilege iras, in the case of qpeoialism, deliberatdy encouragm ly a 
ptntionof tho medical press fi^ motiTesofwml^toned tdti'intorest. 
When there were twenty thousand general ^raotitioners in Ibig- 
land^ and only a lew hundred specialists, iV was obviously in aooord- 
once with Ira^ instinct to minister to the prejudices of tite greatest 
number. X am ht^jy to say, however, thrt there have always 
been some medical journals which have placed tiie i^ter^ <d aoienoe 
alpve financial inmpeiity and^prt^saidaoai inflnonoa, and irhioh, 
witiicat particularly favouring specialism, base sbovii 'un.fiieaest 
indepmidience in the matter. Ilspecdally hm one important {i^mv us 
the organ of a powerful imociatiGn, alwaya stood ahoye mam: mor- 
oaatQo ocptiderations. 


Opgpoaitkm in thepublio prints had for good and enffidSiaitt mpaons 
to to eaixied on prolossedly'lNan'a quatinwientii^ point 
there vmantocetoruy raqm of the afgnmmi^ve than diinj'fttardtly 
vitnperntiya elcmorit iUc their diatribes m tpaw a T i i|fe < . j^qla^yate, 
hQ«#«r» nhere no soph retSoenm man ^aoyieii cntjlv bot^ and 
all imdtoritabbHMM fotond the flnost< et i n lbssi au. . At tto'dibimer* 
tahli^ M 4b». medioal sooieti^ to 

8rid%tif aditoti&o disctorito»«t nU pmamlraiw^ do 

oongregntm I g^ i scto to p ^ prelsaamni warn 
wealth «f imttnftoiilM 


TvTti 


,♦1:1 
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^ remark.^ ki ft litfle iroark ‘Wiat^ .li^ 
iTangUnfl iMn^eaaoDft i^ilft: ot' ItU In 

'ttiwi«#^i>g, ii« flwy «rft or aro aat ■ebnnaoted witli 

ardij «nd na^r ii^cli«ei«iill]r voar tixft ll^V^r 

.i^^gh' the ^psbojml bont^ bcM fthi^?||E>c^$tii^ The 
•^3011^10^^' m’^im oAnneotkni with'-i^ft 

ivk^ai'itft'tiDlQl'iio h|gh1hmoti(^iariee of '^‘ xeM^t 
thoejh^ to hft xathn^ at a dis^antagft aa 
fl^atBji'itlBinftbtts tbaaafcenpforladk.c® soc&l 

lifhere tib«pe'W;ho ^iiin^ed'eyM' V tb liMit;.4i|)(^|^ 
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manner, in wlu<^ it 
hand, ^ore a^, 
ev^a 
France 





fo.S^^landi, ontheoUier 
or 

--.::-;i..— to, 'a '|pf^',^#0..4wie 

is. sni^;.ii;^;^* 

jp[^'''^ it 'has hot hoen foimd . iHieestl^ 

lb# me^al practition^ % ,artific^ cb^es* 

Tlii^l^g ^e oase^ it is natural to l^d that specialism has spread 
m«% '.jBore qniclily and established itself mncli inere>; afi^y in 
Frathoe than in England. In Gtormany, ag^, speoialkm is almost 
universal ; in fact, this is perhaps one of the strongest pmnto in its 
favour, as it Shoyrs lioiv specialism is a natural derelopme& . in the 
midst of the highest culture^ The" examples of (^emmysand 
America prove, moreover, that where education is most widely diffused, 
there specudism finds the kindliest soil to fiourish in — a fact which of 
itself shonhl silence those who do.not scrapie to hint that it is a mode 
of trwpitg on human ignorance. » / ‘ 

Joalhusy of specialism rankles ’alike in the breast of the “pure” 
physician and in tliat of the gfonoral practitionci’. The formm* see8 
bis empire slowly but surely passing away, and his place and fanfitaon 
in the profossioa becoming obsolete. I am speaking, of course, of 
Tiondon, where “pure” physic is now reproWted only ly two or 
three eminent mCn who maintain their position owing to iheir oon- 
ncotion with the Court, and by a very tow fhnd their number grows 
loss year by year) who, as successful cUnical'^teachers, have eatabUshod 
a large (Hientik amongst their former pupils. Hany young doot(n«, 
highly equipped with degrees and other academical di8tineto>qB, start 
ovety year on the race for w:ealth and^honour as “ pure’^pl^ysi^pns, 
but the force of circumstances diivos them sooner or.Iatm’, avojrqdly 
or not, into a speciallfy. Although attached to general hostels hnd 
posing there ns dampions of anti-specialism, they become icnm^,tp the 
profession and to the public only os men who have paid {p^c^.ai^- 
tion to some parficukflr disease, dr group of diseases, it 

may bn added, they in point of fact ^derive J&eir 
is only patund and human that amoi^t ihc^ y^iddK 


to be^fdnnd thn mostmitusus and vuulesrt 


“nakedapd nqt ashamed^’' . |n!lfi 

* . i.' ’ ''w j'' '-L 



aocu^^im sa^^^')|^g,.. 


even 

at its 

surgeons, hdwovW, uii^'iheir. 
solves to a single 'organ or a gro^ 
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Hie general pinelitl0^:» the etiher Iiandt u jealottseet the 
spcciaMst;, bu;fc eritb leae HU At leaat !s in no dau^ oi Wag 

improved ibi)6 of ibo Hko the phyateum ; mit 

finds his ptHdfiuBR Nitii rSgidd U the coiundtant grtidnally <;pap|^«g* 
and not porjia^ altogeSt^ to Ms own ad,vantttgo in some ’wvy*> 
old rdddiops hetwi^ oohstdlBaia «nd genonl pintolitiou^ were of a 
vmy plMssttt ciMiraoter. Hiose **oa!Hngin”arortaMphysid!lmvrer« 
gSnea^jr former pu|^ ; Ir^ meeting thmr old toaoher ^ejr vcore to 
some ektsnt kept ahreast of advancing knowledge, (md any ovortf ghl 
on their part in diagnosis or troatment was sore to be very tenderly 
handled. Xhis relation is still to a considerable cntent k^ up is Hbc 
sulrarhs London, but patients are beginning to sho*^ mn^ more 
independence than formerly, and insist on consalting whom they 
pleaSh, the (pinion sought being fiften that of a specialist. Kot so 
very long ago the general practitinacr looked upon bis patient as bis , 
private proporty, and^trespassers were warned off with all tho terrors 
^of evposuro in tbo pillory of tbomcdlcal journals. Xtonow feels that 
bis portion bos lost something of its soourity, for^be knows tbatf it 
bis patient doob uot rapidly mend inquiry will bo mode for tho name 
and address of tbo gre|ttcst authority on the (bseaso in question, to 
whoso euro bis jmticut will straightway commit binisolf. Tbo family 
doctor thus comes to Ipok on tbo specialist as a receiver of stolen 
goods, if not as tho actual thiol. The latter, on tbo other band, 
is oftmi placed in a difficult position, for if any special treatment 
is requir^, it is too likofy that the general practitioner will not be 
competent to carry il^out, whilst if the iqiocialist retains the patient 
under bis own immediate earo bo is optoi to miShonstruction of a kind 
that is peculiarly galling to an honourable man. 

Tha, oppoedtion to spcdalism in medicine is tbo more carious 
because, SP far as I know, no ignominy or disc^pdit has ever been 
supposed to attach to specialists in any other profession. The practice 
of the law is more highly speeiaUspd flion that of medicine, yot no 
ohjeorion has ever boon raised either on the part of tho legal profes- 
sion or tho pnhUo to this subdivision di labour ; and though no doubt* 
a CSuuteoiy fiurister thinks Mmsclf a little above an Old Bailey 
practitimier, yet the specudist praotisuig at the BarUameniary bar, 
or in tlm Bmb&te, IKvoroe, Admindly, or ^^Icaiastical Oonris, and 
thoee ^m^Qg IheimselTes to Bankruptcy or to Patents, aU hold an 
eqnll^^te^ priffessiemd pcei|i<m. Ag^ surely painters aro not 
dw jjaM^n^^awydtSg esroeUence in ona thing more worthy of atf ain- 
melifirnUik'nBe^^^ "mkny, give ‘fftemselvea (cmtirdiy to one fine 
of to see and their hattd^ to limn every 

aai^Bo^'^dstaSl chosen rangia. Had Oboper been jeered 

at f w r ^jdM U &tgMs di^ Mfjba mlo oodoavour to i^t.cattle supromely 
well P ’Wias Lwdseer scorned heenuse his brush was whoUy given up 
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Lw|^ti(2r’<Sp(>a^^ iu^.tlds^^dtsasiftisAtiozi'i^ 
esip^i|!^' Sibgtoc^ lu^e'to €^' mih 
iioCiir^^’';'<ii^^ig^^'''t^^ dMBcmzed, ''ttiM^ini'St';^i^i^ 
unq^itlfllfi witib ph^olo^o^d ^d 

ooi(||^^^;; It liughi fibndE^ be^oa^t'tbat fie 

tUaviastfinc^-uasev^^ 
beware, bas prov^ the 

is teWw^ the 'still further divisba ' eai^’ic^fibe 
^ .enj^eerihg, aiid this is ielt hy practioal; ii^,% he 
iaetilfiahld'j'e^^ iadeod, Icoin spedaHsto being 06traci8ed, th<^^ 
'eiioa^a{|^ 1 b 6 .pe(lecttheir irork by Ihniting^ range. 

ill^t^'^ifiitotevet be the lefiolt to the medical prefesaibn^ %i^ 
Kjaa^bit^' existence of speci^sm is a dmtaitot t^Tsn* 

ta^ il» .' |i^/|»ihti!^^^ laity, 'nhidt does not oeb.e^itii^' ab()fttt 

the inti^riw ^e mediod bcdyf and trhieh h^fnevCT 

ivB^tei ’^eoi. tlie of orthodox medicine ^th aiM'i&ah 

niodjid^ ' ^ nqt long in settlihg thi^ ^(nestim 

Appardtdnhg the loaiter' So it did from' a mere ^isidnesa of 
’view, '^'decision ctmld not be doobtfriL It.'tfw ohdourihs^^ :h>>ia 
who g^e HmseH whdQy up to doing one thing th(»np«^|h^ 4 fii^|^^ 
mote lili^liQi bfi snocddM in his nuto than petBO^v^a^ild 
bat l»(i\)(^e^itrsti^; thegeaeratopmim.mt^^ 

oame lEtreren thediilledto misapM 


natilmiQong'^^ hnWil^ 
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for wo^ to be efEeotual, and* indeed tbis is accepted as au axiom in 
every c^or departsaeiit of knowledge. In science and even injitera* 
tare the mere a^mnnlation. of facts is so colossal tkat nc^single mind 
can hold anything but comparatively small fragrnmits of the whole. 
The eac^cl(^^eedic erudition of the ScaUgers and Oasaubons of a 
by^no .ngo is altogether imposaible to modem sohedam * a sciontidc 
man tviio nowadays should, like Bacon, *‘take all leanung to be his 
province*^ would be in danger of being sent to associate with kiiidred 
enihusiaets in Bedlam. Nowhere is the change more evident 
than in medicine. I’hysuiians of the present day read with a feeling 
of half ‘amused wonder the mere list of Boerhoave's writings, which 
include ' essays de omni mbili in medical and natural science, and 
marvel at thtf complex talent of Haller, who embodied in bis own 
single person a fairly comidotc professorial, staff, besides being an 
accompUsbod linguist and a poet above mediocrity. Buoh levi- 
athans of omniscience loom dim and gigantic through tbo vista of 
the past Kke tho megathorium and mastodon of remote geological 
}x>^ods, and the type is as utterly extinct. In fact tho Zeitgeint * 
looks with suspicion on universal learning, and inclines to believe 
that the soundness of a man’s knowledge is in the inverse ratio of 
its extent. Whoso, indeed, is not a spi^ciulist is at once set down as a. 
dileltonto. No one comparing the present race of phpicians with 
those of a time not so very remote ean fail lo observe a remarkable 
dissimilarity, loss from a strictly professional point of view', than 
from tho differonco in their mental cquijfment. The older phy- 
sicians were usually the foremost representatives of tho best and 
widest culture of tbeis time. At once scholars* and men of science, 
they commanded respect more by the vastnpss of' their eijidition 
than, it must be confessed, by the results of their prfictijpal |skill. 
Tlicv were often distinguished in litemture. Arbuthnot and 0 artb 
coiild associate with tho wits of their day without any sense 'of 
inferiority as regards culture. Our latter-day doctors have alto- 
gether lapsed from *1110 category of scholars ; they are now probably 
jthe least, learned of file three lilierul profes^ons. Bven as men of 
science wo are no longer up to the level ot our predb^essora. The 
branches of kdow'ledgo which were formerly considered as aoisillMy to 
medioino are now on au altogether independent fobtingi ohd have 
evon in a few instances q'enoimccd their allqgioBco to- their former 
mistress. There are now anatomists and physiologisis who have 
never set foot- within the wallst^^f a*h^ital, .whilst, on 
hand, a knowledgO of ohemistty is doomed by -many a supndiodUs 
jiccompUshmeut in ,a phyisici^. , 

The development nnd oxpanGiou>of medicine and the' cognate 
sciences during the last half-centuiyhave probably been greatcir-than 
iu all the previous ages of the world’s history, and the mass is every 
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day growing larger and more wi^eldy. ’ Under tlieee oirctqpetaut^s 
apeciiUeni u eun^dy tmavoidaUe, unless little leanting*’' is to 
become tbe^i^nile. . No one, I ii^gine, can seriously 
trery. If, as sibeady ^own, spemlism is found necessarj^ 'tbt' 
purely meohanietd arts, a fortiori the infinitely more intricate prob- 
lems of medical .scienbei detdin^ as they do with organic matted in 
its most complex developmmt, can he thoroughly investigated only 
by a eystem of. minute subdivision of labour. Ti^e for example the 
single subject of diseases of the throat. The soientifio litoratun^ 
relating to these dates from little more than tu^nty-five y^s back, 
and already it has grown to a bulk that would surfeit the voraoify of 
the Ibost porsovering bookworm ; and it goes on increasing and 
multiplying in a' manner that makes one longforaMalflins to preach 
some degree of moderation to its productu’S. Every week, every day 
brings me books, pamphlets, articles, lectures, reprints about all 
sorts of uncomfortable things in lYts and onis, as seen in the throats of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Gennnns,*Italians, Danes, Eussi^s, Ameri- 
cans, and all the olh(*r offspring of Babel. A certain proportion of 
these, no doubt, are of great value, hut not a few fhiglit he consigned 
to the W’aslo-papcr basket without serious loas to science ; all must 
be read, however, lest some grains of wheat should bo thrown away 
with tho chafi*. yevorul«{)oriodicalH dealing exclusively with diseases 
of the throat appear with praiseworthy regularity ; and there are also 
societies, associations, i^;c., founded for tho same purpose, earh of 
which, of course, issues* its yearly volume of transactions. All this 
makes up a solicl mass of Kterary material the mere reading of 
which would fully emidoy ull one mail’s time; to those who have 
other /?ngagem?nts the task is simply im^xiBBiblc. Abstracts of tbtJ 
moip iinpo^ant papers arc humanely furnished from time to tirao by 
the Jnuraals ; but even with t^is help tho burden is a heavy one for 
tho strongest shoulders. This may give some faint idea of the Her- 
culean labour which the specialist who ■wishes to keep abreast of the 
progMss of knowledge in' his own subject frorh the literary point 
of view alono has to undergo ; and it must He rememborod that iy 
medicine redding is, after all,, only subsidiary to the jiracticsl work 
by which skill is perfected and experience gathered and extended. 
Multiply the literary production of this cdie Bjiftciality by fifteen, the 
numbi^ of sections inijo which the Xiondoh Medical Congress was 
divjd^‘ (ahd even these do not adequately represent tho full t1cgro<; 

w medicSno has now.reach^), and it will be 
the most bitted anti-iqicciaUst that not only the natural 
liiniiiUscm of each man's capacity but the demm^ary question of 
time makes it lof tiie conscientious .workyr to be other 

than a specialist. ' - a . • 

It is clear that if speciidism m knowledge has become the rule in 
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modioui^ iipcxadrab ia jpnietaoe laai!^ follpiiiaQ a iMce»^ [OoroUnry. 
In iWO thia^ nre zeqiuAte, ^xRga«;)si» attd 

seleetum ri|^t Jol mni^ifis to oTwoome it. 

''jseleoi^ ^ditig^t tnoelsee it is one tiling to ]^n^ ylbyaii t^il^t 
to lie qitite MM^er to be able to do it. 

noedb o^'timMai^ just the points in which the healing 
ToatiO/'sh^ in modem times, this adTance being dutiy 

owh^ to the iawntion of '* instruments of predsion,” '.whereby paits 
of body f ormeiiy as inaccessible to onr senses during lifo^asi^ 
oenke of tbe earth can be accurately explored and «tb]eeb^;'to 
direct treatment. Many of these meohanicd aids are of .ooqpjdiet 40 d 
structure, andTall of them require much {uractice be^oi^e they mdi.be. 
used with - ease and .accuracy, life being, as Hippocrates Add, 

Aort,” whilst “ art is long,” and is daily growing longer, in oflier 
words, mora dilBoult to acquire, it is obvious that it is utterly im" 
possihle -for one man to bo equa% shilled in all Ac departments of 
practical , medicine. The mere enumeration of such things as 
stethoscope, the ophthalmoscope, tbe laryngoscope, the microsccqie, 
the ideximeter, Ae cardiograph, the sphygmograph, the Bjurbrnefer, 
to say nothing of the various electrical instruments, is sufficimit 'to 
strihe dismay into the most - resolute heart. * general praetioe^ no 
doubt, some of those aids can be and are dispensed with, but in cases 
which present any special difficulty the pr^r means of diagnosis 
must be mnployed or justice will not have b^ donp to the patietit. 

Tbe oohclusion is absolutely inevitable that frqpi the mere force of 
circumstances there mbst be specialists, Le. mou wbq by oonoeutxa' 
tion of effort and larger opportonities of practice have acquired mom 
than ordinary skill in one particular line. The Eathfflr of Med^sme, 
himself the model oqd exemplar of general physicians, and q max^of 
the most philosophic breadth of mind, acknowlcd^ tim necesia^. of 
specialists in ai least one branch of practice requiring 
ordinary tidll. In die oath which his disciples had to tahb iHfore 
tiioy were admitted to practisd there was a clause , whemby :^y 
bound*.them6elyes to leave a certain #peiati(ftiin.the lumdd'^'.'^^^ 
who h^: acquired special dexterity in its perfqraMce<?<tv!9^^ 
rofemi^'to anciaoi times, it .may xiot be mqpezftimua./^ 
reader the most aeimtific of {Jl -the natio^ 

17^ J' 1 ' 


ism. ’'“H6^'.wii^yi’VsayB ,'B«cqdotus, . “-im ■ 

them that no any but .hi^^)^ 

peculiar lh!pLtdi^;v Hciam ds^iei^^pf. 

iho eye; otbem a^ffedsd^y to od9bapl^int^.od;^ 

those of tbe teeth; some, agidn, coning thriumlves to oomplaiiltiS'fff 

the intestines, and others to secret and internal maladies.” We have 
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c^ SOTO oao m a 'sa)s|^::iK> 
WlQiedidiiaL 'A. loir remarln xauat* itowemuTi bo 
ittalo'^^oet^dik: ,bl in g^aral wbidti' t&e 'often 

ol obideinnation % its antegonists;, Those 
|i04i^ onunping'and. diaiorticm of tho'.hxteUi- 

gehoO'lWiitJitdtj^ result frcnn its being altrap oonfined- i^ a 
of impairment of the mentdi rision as nooecfBarily 
resnt^^'liM too dose mad too proloaged direction (me'tihjeet; 
and ev4E^!;ol Iho mind becoming the j^rey of its haHtual ooo«q»ati<m 
sb'.'tliat' iM whole outlook is hnafly oolonred thereby. . The man, in 
fact, aftm* riding his hobby to the death, is in turn ridden by it to tbc« 
disturbbnoe of his x&entol equilibrium. There is not tb^ dig^toat 
. dobbt.that these dangers oro far frSm being imaginary ; me various 
tendOhcies just indicated have been the sport of satirists sinoe the 
“wise man” of old who fell into the water whilst absorbed in the djudy 


of the stars. Such . ovil effects, however, are not by any means neces- 
sary consequences of exclusive devotion to a single subject, To take 
the all^^ drawbacks i^rlatim. The ^‘cramping” effect ci qwei^sm 
may easily bo exaggerated. Tf the mind is narrowed -thereby, may 
it not be said that what j.t loses in breadth it gains in depth P Joid 
after all is not this contraction better than the dilution or rather 


super-saturation of the mind that results' from trying to absorb too 
much.' It is' a physiological truth that reguldir exordso strengthens 
not onfy^th^ particular set of muscles called into play, but to a oentain 
exteoat the ^ole muscular system. In like manner active use at the 
mental f acidti<» even if only in one direction must jn some mesanaro tend 
to intoUcot as a whole. The ftmt is tiuit in medioino more 

tliim hj most other branches of science the various ports are bound 
tOgeth^ in sudi close intordopendenco that it js impossible to under- 
stand one or one otdor of facts,. V.s. know.it in all its coimota-' 
tioai^ a wide'though po^bly suporfioial acqiiaintancn with 

the' -ti^ body of; relate<| * facts. -For ^is reason 

of the m^ is 1^ likdy to Tosutt from spedaliration 
in stooplar ^b}e«rfas at stiidy. On &e contrary, I 

vvMordovor,'it ^jr-betbq'du^'of ■a.'man to 
^nrth' as^jt'^'iff '^bramping^’ bis mindi; . £hould not one 
The spematietSD omuBmgly deambed 
tiy Ofeoiw T!i>V»ttiiirtTlC eeiild -tmt pletond to the title of 

"imtoihdogiet^or eriKn'^^ooleopterist,” but hmtnbly contented 
himself with the name of '^scaiabmist,” would be sneered at by many 
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Kulf<8tyl()d philosoplicrs as ns^w ; but can^it be denied that though 
Rtuniing their own intelloctoal stature such single'inmdcdenthtvnastB 
cidaige the'botpidatieB of soiencoP By an excessivevuse of the 
microscope tho eyesight may be impaired or even dcstioyed^ bbt who 
mil revile the worker whoso personal loss is the gonial' gain P 
Every profession has its omi ^tocial lutne for the mind, and many 
Industrie leave their mark'^fton a fatal one — on the body.^ These 
dangers, however, must bo encountered xuxless the world is to como 
to a standstill. If the workers suffer in mmd or body from their 
occupation, should they not bo regarded as heroes and martyr^ rather 
than as fit objects for contempt or hatred P A speoiaUst whose mind 
luts become craiu]X!d from ovor-devotion to a useful pursuit tkonld he 
looked upon xfith the same rcs 2 >ect as u veteran who has lost a leg or 
an arm in fighting the battles of hifc country. * 

^ If crumping may bo conmdore<l as the first degree of injury caused 
by specialism, the blindness to everything outside the narrow circle 
of one’s o^n work may justly be called the second. This mole-like 
type of specialism is only an exaggeration of the first, and need not 
bo more full}' discussed. The third degree, which, again, is only the 
second pushed to its complete development, is of a more important typo 
than the others, and it may in fact amotmt to monomania. When a 
man’s intellect is " subdued to what it works in like the dyer’s hand,” he 
has reached a stage of mental deterioration in wliich ho is tmfit even for 
t ho cultivation of his own speciality. In the field of abstract soicuco 
this Burrondor of his whole being to his stuTly can lead to nothing 
worse than eccentricity. 'Fhe chemist in Balzac’s ReeJurche de 
f Ah»olu, who analyses the te^nrs of his despairing wife, and^hc pedant 
who, whilst allowing that Frederick the Great mi^t be a xjaan of 
some practical ability, gravely doubted whether he^^ could ^ocees|ally 
conjugate a verb iu fu, are examples.,of this ciystaUisatioi^ o^ Jhe 
mind round one object. In the sphere of medical practice, however, 
.such men may bo positively mischievoos, if not dangerous. Whether 
it bo the “ mad doctor ” who considers nobody quite eotnpos mentis. 
Of the physician who traces every ailment to gout or ‘‘liver,” and 
treats 'it> in the light of his tlicory„or the isurgeon w’htb thinks the 
nose the “hub” of the human microcosm, and therefbre ithe.^irop^ 
object of attack in mott diA'ascs, a man possessed a tyranfions vke 
fire of imy kind is not a sufo guide: Or, to less fiagraiit in- 
stuncei( by keepmg<only mne particular end in view, the specialist 
sometimea be led to over frequent or t£o {tralonged local medi<ttfiba 
—a course of aotiem wbicb is- often attributed to a less worthy motive. 
In connt'otion With this subject J may perhaps be allowed to say fibat 
there is often muoh.misappt^ensioni not only in the ky minid, but 
evou amongst general' practitioners, otherwise intdligent and well 
informed. Speokiug from a not inconsiderable experience in my 
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own particular line, I ^ disposed *to affirm that even* among 
speciajists the inqwrtanese of adequate local troatmont is 'perbaps not 
always. full^^appreoiated; at any rate, tho oonvictioi), if*held, is^et 
soffidently ael^ upon; It is, however, an undmuable fact that th^ 
spedalists. are the most eneoessfulin their treatment who recogniqD thp 
great {nmciple that in a large number of chronic diseases local mc> 
dication to beefEectoal mxist be persevering and gradual in pi^rportion 
to the length of time that the morbid process has been going on. 
Nevertheless this doctrine does not commend itself cithor to th(> 
sufferer, impatient to get well, and expecting ^to be cured by sonu* 
physical equivalent to tho " Iley presto ” formula, nor to the general 
practitiouer,. who looks with natural and honest susjMcion on any 
mode of Treatment which acts as a derivative of foes ftom his own 
pocket. Hoth are apt to call laudly fm moro^ heroic measures; 
they will have no nonsense! They want something done, and , 
quickly, or the patient will go elsewhere. Now this is not quite fair 
either to the siJccialist or to the patient. The belief id remedial 
‘agents that shall at once remove conations which nuiy have been •in 
course of development for years indicates the survival of a barbarous 
superstition, and is no doubt founded on the ignorant view that evoiy 
disease is a definite material entity to be cast out like a dcvil-in-pos- 
sossion by the exorcism of some ])otont drug. The careful observer, 
however, soon finds that he gains nothing, but rather loses ground, 
by too energetic mca.sures, that the real principle of cure is ex- 
})rossed in tho words of fhe jx)et, Qulfa Meat bii>kkm non vi aed stvpo 
nidendo, and that any uitbin)>l to hasten ,tho process is almost sure 
to end in failmo. , » 

In fairly wclf-balanced mind.s there is little fear of complete 
ubsorptim) By one ^subject csjwcially if a gromulwork of broad 
general culture underlie.s the spjjciality. No medical spticialist is to 
he trusted who has not received the. best and widest education in 
medicine and surgery, and they undoubtddly nuiko the best spodalists 
who, either as physicians or surgeons at general hdi^pituls or as family 
practitioners, have had. the largest and mosf varied preliminary , 
experience. If, nnderd;hcso advantageous circumstances, the change 
bo not made *too late in Ufe, all previous wojrk can bo brought to a 
focus on (me special point. SpeciaUsm of this scat, once fairly looked 
in the lace and 8tripped/4 its imaginary borfors, cannot, I foci sure, 
exoiis anything but T(»pect in. the most omservativo breast. How- 
ever j&iS.liiay be, it ui certain that specialism mnst bec<«ne more and 
more devel<q)ed in proportion to the advance of m<^<’Al knowledge. 
We have evidenoe.befme otti* eyes that tho process is actually going 
on. The present divisioiu are beginning te be, still further sub- 
divided. Thus ophthalmic surgery already edmprises two if not 
three different specialities within itself : the purely operative depart- 
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Ilient, tlio purely optical *(nUHre reodHy mtelligible to tbe popular 
mind i& that 4bBlei tntli ** glaases’*), and laaldy wliat inay bo 
qalled the practice** of t^oeyo. . Obatetrio miMlififliie ha^ 

^iji^ded itedif. !bto tiro- main branches, namely; tl^ ^fto^;f^Oh it 
dmives itfl i^ppdOatitm,' and which oonoems the dmea^'j^Cnliar 
to^dromoA. ^ The latter Again ia subdivided into smaller' ai^g^niantB. 
Oim 'impat justly celebrat^ man may abnost be sud to haye ebn- 
haed. hima^ to the practice of a wng^e operation, the details and 
restdts d which he has been able by this oonoentration of msxg^ to 
bring as near perfection as human faUibility permits Need T say 
that at the outset ol^his career professiouol Podsnaps as eager 
to "put down ” this benefactor of the human race os they now are 
to swell thotchoros of praise which the mention of his natne every- 
where calls forth? ^ , 

It is easy to foitesoe that according to thb laws of .evedution the 
“ pure ” physician will in time disappear, leaving only the general 
practitionor and the specialist. The time, indeed, is fast approaching 
when every physician will have to justify his eadstence.hy the 
po6se8si<m real on supposed of pre-eminent talent in some one direc- 
tion. The imblic is waking up to the fact that the many-sided man 
is apt to bo untrustworthy at least in the realm of pi-actioo. It is 
not meant- to imply that a goodall.round man ” can ever be nseless, 
hat his domain is in the region of family praulice. Tbe vast improve- 
ment that has taken place in the whole scheme of medical education 
has made the general practitionor of the present day quite a different 
Iverson from the “snrgeon and apothctt.iy ” of the Bob Sawyer 
period. The level ojl pidcssional knowlodgci and skill -js in every 
way much higher than btifore, especially among the men who have 
left the schools daring the last fifteen or twenty yeATs. ''Ihis of 
itself tends to make tho consultsuit who is not a spedlalilt a.bttpcr- 
fluity. The opinion of a “pure ” phyrician is in fact gronudod on 
a 1)asis of attainments essentially similar in kind to that ol the well- 
informed general practitioner, however it may surpass it in: dtgiec. 
What is wanted, however, in really diffieult cases is the asoatemce of 
' a tramed expert, and this can only be auppliod by a ipecifdisti < The 
very raaon d'etre of the consultant as saw*is t|mt is preinunod 
to have some speoioj riti]l to which men of ilesa'exj^erieg^ ' cannot 
attain. . Wilh^e boundaries of our knowledge widemngoUtin every 
direutisn with ^e rapidity now seen, the...i&inBi»entioua worito will 
find it;^l^^^hg^ to adhqmdely even one smaQ ooirner. 

The “ touly doctor ” pnrsue the evmi tonour of his way^ attend- 
ing his patitmhi in tiM*: prC^gfiees thnn^h most of the sev:«B siagee ef 
life, and so getting to il^ow'the peculiarities of their omutitotimis as 
no specialist ''brer cqn. ^ Wlien sperial need arises qiectal h^p will 
be called in, but the specialist can never iKqiplant the general praoti- 
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tioner. The one is aixnply oomplemevUifry to tho other. Whethtr 
we shall mor adriuiee so^far in the subdivision of labour aiTto have 
no didbtD»a at all but aooh tia are specialists^ or whothen such a atajxt 
of thbgs wfMbd be desirable, nood not be diaoussed Sere. ^ 

'Wbyen libo worst' has been said against spccxalism, it stil remains 
as a ayatem of woA which, if narrow and comparatively bumble fti 
its aii&> is praoticsally more suoaossftil in attoiniug it than^ broader 
and more pbilosopbieal mothods. The final tost of every institution 
as of every individual in theso days is the record of actual achieve*- 
mont which it has to show. Judged by the standard of results, 
whether in the shajpo of additions to the store of scientific truths ot- 
to the armoury of weapons against diseasoi specialism has nothing to 
fear. Bven its enemies must^dmit that it is to it#tkat fhe vast 
strides which tho art of healing I^as .taken in lato yours ore niainly 
duo, and there can be no doubt that medicino Ain only ooniitiuo to 
advance by a process of specialisiitiou becoming more and inoro* 
minute. In tbo eyes of idMoguen whose brcadtli of view rather 
.iiiipaifs tho keennesH of thoir vision of things close at hand, the 
specialist, no doubt may appear a somewhat unberoie figure bosidc'^ 
bis larger-minded brethren. Practical men, however, consider leas 
the intrinsie nobility of tho work than the ofiiciency with which it 
is done. It has bc;6n shown that in the present stago of development 
of medical science tha pretence of universal attainment is more 
trifling. Tho <][uostiou, in short, botw^een tho spociaHst and ilio 
gener^ physician is a sunplc one : By which is tho hirgost measure^ 
of relief given to llir patioiiis undc^r his care ? The answer cannot 1 
think be doubtful ; istdoe^l it has been gif on wjth no uncertain soiuid 
by the sufferers^ tliomselves. Not that I would Ik^ thouglit to dis- 
paragef for^ moment* wide culture and philosophical largeness of 
view% iiT medicine as in other things these rare and admirable 
qnalitios^have their place. Thai place, howovsr, is the professor’s 
chair rather than the patient*s bedside. The ambition of thi* 
gencoral physician is no doubt high and noble, tkough bis effect is 
too often small ; the specialist may justly clahjn that his object, if less 
amhitiaus, isjtnore defimte and attainable. 

*• This low man se^ a littlo thing to do, 

See$ ii and does it: * • 

That high man with a great thing to pursue 
Pie/ere lie knows it.” 


Mourn:.!. KacKm^ziB. 



WYCLIF AND THE BIBLE. 


Tirti* attention recently called to the great Ecformer (rf tEe four- 
teenth oentory will be legitimately revived by the appemnneo of 
the revised edition of the Bible. It will not therefore be inap- 
propriate to endeavour upon this occasion to grasp the fundamental 
elements of his character and the guiding principles of his life, as 
well as to determine the most important lessons which he left 
Iwhind him, both for liis own and succeeding times. Wyclif’s 
exlniordinury abilities wore fully llcknowlcdgt)d during diis life- 
time, *and have never iKHin disputed. lie ^jas not ipm^ly o theo- 
logian, Init was widely acquainted with the science of his day. He 
‘ was familiar with what had been done in mathematics, chemistry, 
optics, and natural history ; anti the effect was not only to widen 
thq field of his mental nsion, but to snpjdy him, in lectures, sor-« 
nums, and puhlislied troatiiscs, with illustrations which lent vivacity 
to his WKiSoiungs, and brought them into closer contact with the 
every-day life of man. In liis own more peculiar field, again, of 
scholastic disputation, he, was an uiwpiestioned master. Even his 
bitterest enemies magnified the exU'nt of his taming, the subtlety of 
his intellect, atid the liocnne8.s of his insight. Professor Shirley ranks 
him with Duns »Seo(u.s, Ockham, and Bradwrrdine, as one of the four 
great schoolmen of the fourteenth centifty.' Ho Mas a diligent 
student of the fathqrs -without being u slavish follower of tlieir 
opinions. lie thought andspokc for himself. That in doing so he 
lalmurod under the disadvantages of the .scholastic method, is true. 
Ho could not entirely separate himwdf from the tradition& of cen- 
turios. Had he broken M’ith these he frould not have effected what he 
did. Blit it is something to bo able to s.'iy of him that, if ho still 
adheres in no smaU degree to the dry (lisquisitions, the trifiing dis- 
tinctions, and the wearisome repetitions of the schools, no man did 
more ^o introduce a brighter sunshine and a healthier ^mosphere into 
the modes of thought and espositi^ whic£ iSod ruled till his time 
with almost undispulod'eway. Another point ought^to.be noticed 
which admits of no dispute— the purity of -his life. His wotjit foe.s 
never* lireat^d suspirion against him upon*that score. At a time 
when the morals of the clergy tfcre far from correct, he ^ nt^ only 
imsiained by reproach, bat noted for his austere and blameless walk. 
This high time of lif^ wasin full correspondence with his exalihd cou- 
ception of the moral pharactejr of Ghjistitmit^'. He felt strotigli^, too, 
the responsibility attaching to his own position as a priest. 

(1) Fmicuit £iZ9nionmt p. li. 
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By nothing, howover, was he in all probability so much fitted lor 
bis w<gk as by the deliberate and exhaustive manner in which he 
first surveyed his ground, and then by the coolness, npt loss than 
resoluteness, %ith which he occupied it. In this rcspetst ho di£fen?<f 
esseutiaUy Inmi Luther, and the difierenco must bo kept in vfow 
we weigh tfie natusre of the results achieved by Ihoni. Luther, no 
doubt, possessed mtiuy advanfciges which did not fall to the lot of his 
predecessor. The revival of learning hod taken place. The mind of 
Europe had been expanded by contact with the treasures of ancient 
literature poured into it after the fcdl of Constantinople. The laity 
felt their power. Scholasticism had declined, and the printing-press 
had been invented. Yet the main difft^rence between the work of the 
two men 3oes not lie in those things. It lies rather in the men them- 
selves} and in theii* personal cxperi<Snccd. Luther yas f/om the first 
quick, emotional, passionate, a cliild of the peoi>le, at every point of 
his life' intensely human. Wyclif was more the scholar, the recluse, 
tlio speculator, the calm and diligent investigator. Not that fie wanted 
passion ; but pjission was in him a hidden fire, great in volume, burn- 
ing clear, while in Luther it was a funiace, bursting forth into great 
sheets of flame, and kindling whatever came into oont*u;i with it. 
Luther’s work l)egan in the struggles of his own soul with sin, and in 
the cry for pardon and reconciliation with God ; Wyclif ^s began 
rather in the region of tlio intellect, in the assertion of the right to 
think, and in the claim to iuvestiguto truth. Above all, Luther 
iK'held around him only men the victims of superstition, men betrayed 
in the highest of all relations by the paltruist and most unsatisfying 
Hiibstitufes for tiue religion, blind giudos l(;gdin|f the blind in matters 
of ctenq^il moment, ancL both falling into the pit of spiritual dark- 
ness apd d^*s^air. Ayyclif, in a' least the most active period of his 
life, beheld around liiin not simply men but fellow-countrymen, 
oppressed by a foreign yoke, and liandcd over to a distant and 
tyrannous power bj" those who ought to have been the guardians of 
their libertios and the protectors of their natioxuil Birthright. It may 
be doubted if the later Reformer had nmeh of the idea of country in • 
bis mind at aU! * Certainly he hac^ no traditions to make soul hum 

or his eye flash when foreign hands were laid* upon the wealth of his 
native soil, or when efforts were made to •silcn^e the voice of her 
peopled parliaments for«tho sake of a comlpt court and dissoluti^ 
nobl^., earlier Reformer had the traditions of a little island 
where the wii^ ^ad been always* free, and where the waves, m 
they dashed upon its rock-bound coast, had long been answered 
by a like stirrihg spirit in its people. 8uch things made a great dif- 
ference between the ‘two Reformers, and must bcp taken dnto account 
when we think either of their personality or of tlfeir works. 

In the meantime, however, we have to do with Wyclif ; and the 
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most interesting question that moots us in conncctiozL wi^fh him ha.s 
reference to the fandamental, tho guiding jnincijde of life and 
' york. The naUiral qualities of his character, admiTaUq.iM.they were, 

' were after aU no more than the formal preparation df imm or 
,%u<instiiunente he was to use. Something more waa to be 

his real preparation, the determining principle of his course of action, 
the poorer by which the whole machinery of his nature was to be put 
iu motion. In this respect he has been too often thought of mainly 
as tiio Englishman ; as tho jiatriot interested in the liberties of his 
country ; as tho civil rather than, as f he religious reformer. It is not 
unnatural that such a view should be eutprtainod, for it was in this 
capacity that he made his first entrance upon public life ; and during 
tbc^grctttcr part of his after career he was closely associated with all 
those movefnents,. of his tirob iif which his country vindicated her 
independence of a foreign yoke. But when wo look more closoly 
into the niiitter, we shall find that religious ptinciplcs and religious 
aims did far more to determine what he was than the aspirations of a 
merely patriotic heart. It was these that made him what he was. 
His Christianity 'was the root of his putriotisin, not his patriotism the 
root of his Christianity. In his religious and Christian convictions 
reached and, except in tho extent of their application, matured during 
the years of his Oxford training prerious to A.n. 1300, lay the seed 
of tho plant that was afterwards to bear so largo and ri ])0 a crop of 
fruit. Jfo one will deny that that seed was the Scriptures, or that from 
tho very boginniiig of his studios he must have been drawn to them, mid 
must have found in thora.both the nourishment of liis own spiritual 
life and the treasurl* on >vhic.h he drew for ot'hcrs. Except on this 
supposition it is impossible to explain the singular deg^, to which 
ho identified himself with them, the strength of Mnguagp with 
which ho rocoguiscs their authority, the minute acquaintance with 
them which appears in all his writings, or the title which ho received 
of tho “ Evangclioal Doctor,” which then meant the doctor devoted 
to tho Scriptures fn contrast with all other teaching. , . , 

It is not enough, liowever,* to say this. .The point upon which we 
desiFo at present especially to dw^ll, and.ix which Vq semn. tq find 
a key to Wyclif’s life Ijiat has not yet l^n used, is, .tiuitt m.hm study 
of Scripture he wduld Vom to have comq powerfully utadcr the 
iufinence of the writiVigs of St. John. ]Qo qnotos him .olben, and 
Dr.^IrtM^qr tells that again ahd again in his Tkak^ aiiA other 
works he. reforf to .John i. 3, 4, as if it were tho gqnn .c^^all his 
views. Stiungely ^ough Ledbler thinks that he migagm«rstqod 
tho jmsago, and; that ^ words will nqt^.hear the renderipg-.^t he 
gave them. . In both the authorised and revised vcrsioim the' transla- 
tion, with an miira^rtant difference, is as follows : — "And 'without 
Him was not anything mado that hath been made. In Him was life, 
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ami the life was li^htcof mon.” , “Wyclif couneota the daoaes 
•diffcretitly, iind trhtuilates : ' Aiid without Iliuiwaa not anything^ 
made, "whioh: hath boon mode was life in Hiitf ; and the' 

was the Ijpit • 

But Wyclil is H^t.’ He has followed the oariy fathers, and has* 
apprehended tho-r^ meaning of the words. What St. John ^lla ut 
is, that the Btemal Word was life, life absolutely, and thowiforo life 
that coitld ojinumunicatei itself ; that He was the fountain of all life ; 
and that' in Him principally was the L'fe of every creature before it 
was called into existence. The toaehiftg will ho better understood if 
we compare tho words of the Gospel with those of tho song of the 
four-and-tjventy elders in. the Apocalypse : “ Worthy oi^ Tliou, our 
Lord and’ our God, to rocoiro the glory and the honour and tho 
l»ower^ for Thou hast created all things, and bemuse of Thy will 
lljcy were, and they were eroated.” All things were before they 
Avere cncjitcd- In othhr words, it is St. John’s principle aiipeftinng 
iijiko in tho fourth Gospel and in tho Aimcalypse, that in God, and, if • 
in God, therefore also in that Word. to w'honi the h'ather, who hath 
lifts in lUtuself gavo to have life in Tlinisclf,^ there j-s an eternal 
[jiittem of all things that are reali-scd on earth. By this pattern must 
itil tilings on earth bt' judged, and to it all of them must, as far as 
possible, be conformed. J'his is the idealism of St. John, and Wyclif 
caught the inspiration. 

llerc, then, wo seem to ^ibtniu the key lo most at least of what 
Wyclif both was and did — V> his philosophical system ; his work us a 
reformer of cccl^iastwial abuses; his views sin projierty, bo often mis- 
understood and hjysbly judged; and even to liis method of reasoning 
upon any point bo had iA band. 

Jx‘i 1^8 look for a moment at the last [loini first, and the Ileforraer’H 
idealism atconce explains to us why he should always, in rnusoiung, 
go back to firrt principles. Itisoftoii in no small degree burdensome 
to the reader to find tho commonest question disciifjscd fropi the roost 
remote and lar-drawn considerationH us to the nature of God and the 
eternal relatioiw existing between Him and Jlis creataros? But how * 
can Wyclif argue other^yfc P He can only deal with existing tfiingH 
by comparing them with the pattern in the ^unt. He must reach 
that '' one first ’’'which is tho measure of all others.* us turn to 
his plplq^^y. It is vmll known that he was a Beoltst, and.this 
with what ^ been said^ for the Boiilists, us 
disringmshi^'' ' tho Nominalists, believed that ^ncrals or 
universale an cdkisfenM prior to, knd mdepeodmt of, the indi- 
ridualohje6ilB tb %'hi(ih:^^^ In the Words of tho scholastic 

philosc^h^ they Unmf Univeniaiia ante rem* 

(1) John r, 26,. 

(2) ITio following: wordB are quoted by Dr. Jxjchler frojJi|^a Viennu MS. In omni 

ffen^e tii unuM prinmm quod ett melmm ti mtmura omdiwn vol. i. p, 472»note 1. 

3^2 ^ 
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But; above all, it was this same lofty idealism that lay at the bottom 
of Wyclif<} career as a reformer of ecclesiastical abuses. Hi8«5oncep- . 
^ tito of the Church of Christ, gathered from Scripture, was eaaeatially 
ideal Jn almost every important particular it was directly the 
‘opposite of what he beheld around him. An outwar^ end carnal 
institution hod taken the place of the spiritual kingdom which Christ 
had formded. Even within this institution the clergy alone wera 
regarded as the Church, the jmse.'wrs of all her power, and the dis- 
pensers of all her privileges. Tlie pc(»plc were entirely in their hands, 
with no independent standing, no right of free access to the Father 
of their spirits, and no responsibility except that of obedience tf> 
ccclefdastic.'\1 sujKsriors who, even in tlic most favourable circumstances, 
treated them as children, L<5t us not blame the spiritual rulers of 
that day too muck as if nothing of the kind could occur agaip.* The 
evil siwang from deeper than Romanist roots, from roots which will, 
probably^ never he eradicated while human nattire is what it is. Jfay, 
it is often the ablest and liesf men who are in danger of being the 
first to jdcld to \t. Their own motives arc pure : they know how they 
will use the influence they may acquire. They have such a vision of 
the glory of their beneficent work that they cannot believe in (he 
cxistonco of wrorldly eeelcsiastics who will not Ix’- lightened and 
elevated by the same glory. Would that, experience confirmed the 
justness of their cxjKXitution ! There can be no nobler thought than 
that of upholding, vindicating, sfrongthon|ng the (!!hureh of Christ, 
when the tnio idea of that Church is jirt'served — the idea of service, 
toil, suffering for the sake of Christ’s Ixsly m'd of mankind. There 
can ho none more disastrsus when there is substituted for this the 
thought of a great hierarchy with power/ riches, splendour, and 
worldly pomp. Men say. You gain the world .in this way ; ave say, 
No, you lose the ^urch. Thus Wyelif felt, and far more interesting, 
accordingly, in this jwint of A'icw than any, even the most mdmorahle, 
of his overt acts, is 'the principle upon which he proceeded. That prin- 
ciple reminds us ugqm of the writings of “ the beloved disdple,” and 
confirms whnt has been said fis to the Johunnine idealism which lay 
at the hottnoi of all the Reformer’® A'iowrf *id movcmchts. Wyelif 
drew a distinction iKstwecn the Church and the elect within thfe Church, 
lie recognised the latit fhat false members must htf included in the 
forgier. Ho prooccdwl upon the principles involved in our Lord’s 
own parable of the vine, when, saying Himself, I ‘am the true 
Vine, Jesus immediately spoke, not wily of fruit-hUring ^inhehes, 
hut of hrainehes that hear ho fruit, that must he taken dw&f, and 
men gather thwn aiid cast them into the fire and they are bi^cd.” 
Still, those branch^ were*a part’of the Vine, a part of the body of 
dirist, a part of that visible Church which, though by reason of their 
presence imperfect, yas yet struggling towards perfection. The 
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elect, however, within the outward Chftrt5h were the true komol;* 
all of without distinction ef dergy and laity, priests un& God 
*and the Father, admitted to the same privileges, summoned to the. 
same life, hound, except in so far as God had otherwise appointed, 1:0^ 
the same duties. * 

The distinction thus drawn by Wyclif is not the same as that draVli * 
by the later Itefonhers between the visible and the invisiblo C^xirch, 
while it is possessed of infinitely more practical power. According to 
the later view the inmihlc Cliurch is the body of Christ, and it cannot 
Ihj sought on earth, for it consists of " the whole number of the oloct 
that have been, are, or shall ho.” The visible Church, on the other 
hand, consists of all who upon earth “ profess the true religion.”* 
Our thou^ts are thus diridod betw**^! what is ideal hxif. cannot bo 
realised on earth, and Avhut is rcaliijpd eii earth but must always bo 
actual, not ideal. Our aspirations are transferre'Q from* earth to 
licaven, and we need n§t strive after the ideal here, bcoauso wc cannot ‘ 
reach it here. Tlicro is upon this rio^', strietly speaking, noi body of 
(‘hrist upon earth at all, but only an institution, a family, a bouse, or 
rather many institutions, families, hotlses, in which wo are trained to 
be inomWs of that body. Wyclifs view again fastens our attention 
ufK 3 n something which exists within the outward Church, which is 
ideally perfect, which is therefore entitled to our first regard, which 
shows us what the whole Church ought to bo, and which, because it 
is ideal, must stipply a sUindard of attainmout to everj'thing occupying 
a lower grotind. Were flue to follow out the tliought he would 
perhaps say that the Vslv of Christ is here, in the form of the outward 
professing Church, aifd that, like (lirist’s owt| earthly Ixsly, it is 
dwelt in by the 8 i«rit which is yet to juTvatle it wholly and to trans- 
fuse it w 1 ioll)»inlo a spiritual b^y when the appointed moment eonies. 
yVny way*, ftie main point is this, that (hero is a truly ideal element 
withiii the present outward framework, that there is a Church in the 
highest sen-sc within the (Jhureh in a sense, pnd that upon this, 
and not uiwn a distinction Iwtwecn the visible and tho iiu'isible 
Church we are to fi.v our thoughts. T^c one may, indeed, although 
in a different W 05 ', be as^v^hle as the other. ^ 

Such was the principle, and a consequence of great lojfical import- 
ance fitTFOd fronj it upon which Wyclif must hav^! more or less acteri 
whether he presented it clearly to his own mind or not. In looking 
upon ^e.qnttvard ondpro^esmng Church as the body of Christ, it«waH 
of coutm' ;^bik^le to tUnlc only of Christ in IIis state of humiliation. 

The viMbld and prufeciing body was not perfect enough to !» identi- 
fied with Christ in any higher state. But if so, it naturally followed 
that the ■ inner circle of beIievore„the cs^nco of ^ the Church, those 
from whom we learn wlmi the Church shodd !«, wctc to l)e identitiod 

(1) Wettmifisitr Confmion, clwp. xiv. 
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‘with tho glorified Bcdeemer* -with. iJic Bcdcomer who hod surmounted 
all imperfection and limitation, and wBo now, clotlidd ^w;itli His 
. “ spiritual 4)ody,”- ’was completed That thought cut hn -instant at 

V tlio root of aJi tite soeulfuisation and worldliness of the Church. 
What j^tonsions could she have to earthly honour and* dignity, 

' v^oso duty it was to take hex' Master’s place in the Vorld and do 
His f* What desires could she have for iheitt, the distinguishing 
diairaoteristic of whose position was that she was already passing out 
of the region of earthly, and was sxiated in tho region of heavenly 
things ^ Jlor pretensions could only he to a cross, to more toil thau 
other men, to more suffering than other men, to self-denial and solf- 
sacrllico, to do good which would be unx’cxvarded here, to rest which 
would he found only on tho other side of the grave. Her desircvS 
could only- be that she uiighttwolk more worthily of hen ideal 
standing ih tho heavenly places. In proceeding upon these pi'inCiples 
the great Reformer of the fourteenth century, laid down lines which 
even thc‘llefonncrs of the sixteenth century did not see with equal 
cloumoss, and which arc not fully compi'chende^ to this day. 

Out of this ideal view of what the (I'hureh of Christ was all 
Wyclif’s efforts as a llefonncr flowed. It was thus tlaxi, negatively, 
he set himself with so much detorminulion against the worldlinoss, 
pride, luxur)', and selfish ease of the prelates and priests of his time, 
lie wont ba<!k to the early Cliurch. He ^ontrask'd in a thousand 
ways the condition of our Loid and His apostles xvith tlint of those 
around him who arrogated to theni8elv(!s*tlns name of the Chureli. 
11(' attacked them with rtproueh, seorh, indignation, with every 
species of invevtivo.* And yet through all, thc^ reader is chiefly over- 
powered, us ho is ovcrjwwercd in fc>t. John, jvdth the waU of melan- 
choly. It is the thought of Christ’s little flock untended, uncaivd 
for, that rends his heart, and that, dickitcs these* passionate- apj^als to 
tho Abnighfy, to the God of holiness and mercy. Nor was it other- 
wise with his efforts after positive I’efonnution, with_ his attack upon 
the. cikidcl of Bomish error, the doctrine of transabstantiatiou, with 
his devotion to preaching, with his institut;ou of “ poor priests,” and 
witl\,his translation of the Bible into tho tpqgue of the peo{de. Upon 
thoBo things individually it is not nccess^ to dwell. , ^bfogh to 
observe that all of them •may be traced to the operation Of the same 
great principle, of tho same ideal view of fho, position and privileges 
of the tme momhors of Christ's Cbxxrch on eo^. ' Nor needit in the 
least degree suTpriaeus that, 'while*Mim(df retaining hi$-B^Hng at 
Lutterworth^ he sent forth his; itiner&ut preachers wiihoiii or 
silver or brass in thrix' purses, believing that the laboUser'ivOi^d be 
found worthy of his food. , Ho was trying the ideal System ^hich he 
discovered in tho New Testament, but it was by no means necessary 
on that account to do away with the existing system either el parishes 
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or ol[ pariiih titlics. T}ie functioiu of Hhtt two sotoof pmchom, tb' 
parochial and, tJie itmeiAnt, t/me indeed outixoly different? The 
former to edify iho Church, and to adminielor hea ordinance^ 
for the sake of an already believing dock. The latto^were ito awdkcj^ 
the c&reUm, to reolaim vr&tiderere, and to convert the uubolieving. 
In his Tolaiion to the tVvo cIobscs, therefore, the labourer inight*weH 
be sustaiued in wholly different ways. No one will dony ^lat the 
ideal system upon which the Saviour sent forth His disciples to preach 
would lend to tho Church enormous power in dealing with the masses 
of a nation that have as yet refused to listen to tho call of the Gospel. 
Hut it by no. moans follows that where u Christiaii congregation lias 
been formed the same system is equally important. Wyolif appears 
to havo^elt this. JTe saw no contradiction between sirawing the 
tithqpof his own ]>aiish and settling out his “poor priests ” with 
nothing to dqiend on hut the alms of those to wlTom llwiy prouchiHl. 
He even complained at one time (a.i>. 1^09) that attempts were made • 
to.eiigagt5 him in controversy in onler to dejirivo him of his ecclesi* 
•astical benefices;^ and, althougli he may have afterwards gone farther 
in his views, he retained his cmoluiAcuts at Luttenvorih to tho last, 
and no one has ever attempted to charge him with inconsistency. 

In all these oeclesia»tical and religious movements, then, we uppear 
to trace the working of a Itigh Now Testament idealism us the chief 
guiding principle of Wyclif’s life. He has been upon tho Hoiuit 
with |^)d, and his givat aim is to ffnd as far u.s po.ssihlo practical 
expression fur the jiutterw that has been shown him tiiere. 

Hut Wyolif ’s idealism ifot only expliuns his work as an ecclesiastical 
refonner, it goes fai^also to explain hisViow^j on projterty. Upon 
this point it is alesirable to say a few vfords, partly bocauso of its 
immen^ importance, and partly Isjcausc Wyclif’s position in connee;- 
tion VitK it has bdeu often misouderstood. Kven so eminent an 
histonun*HS Dr. Stubbs declared' that “ his logical system of politics 
applied to practice turns out to bo little efso than socialism.”^ 

One point seems to be clear. The system inu^t be. applied to all 
property. The attempt has been made^ but unKuccessfolly, to separate 
between., its application to Church property and to property of othei^'* 
kinds. • Wydif did noi hold thht every man’s privati^ preperty was 
his own, but t}iat the Church’s property hpTonged to the State. He 
applied his principle to the latter ; but tjie principle covered aU. 

is exfireased by tho celehisted apothegm that 
.grsw ; ” and the meaning is that no man, 
aad.^;.1bQdy'bl jhcn, could and inherent right to 
ihe^iiqj^ posses^ AU things belonged to God, and were 

gtaa^d^by Him m are by a feudal superior. As origuudly 

(1) Vat|g;liAn, Mmogmphy 108* * 

(3) (hmtitmtioMl EUtvryi vol. ii.* p. 440. * 
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bastowcd they were forfeited by sin, but were restored by grace or 
mercy, bu conditiouB opposed to aiu, and wltich sin must again invali- 
date. It follows as a natural consequence that the snan who uses his 
possessions iU forfeit them in principle, and ought to lose them. 
The difficulty is of course to find out the point at which ,the goods 
rfreP forfeited, and who has a right to take them. Fntil <;he treatise 
in whidlj Wyclif s views are fully explained is published, it is not 
possible to say precisely how ho would have met these difficulties in 
tho case of civil or personal projKJity. Wc know, however, that he 
strenuously denied that, uiK)n his principle, a debtor might escape 
payment of his debt, a tenant of his rent, or a serv^ant of his obliga- 
tions, whenever those several persons were satisfied that tlie creditor, 
the lundlordj^or the master was a wicked man. We know^that he 
maintained that by the law of (rod common men should qprve 
meekly God and their lords, and do true service to God and their 
* inaHiers. By the law of Christ if tlie lord be an untioie man and 
tyrant to his subjects they should yet serve him.'' ‘‘Pay to all men 
debts," be says, “ both tribute and custom, and fear, and boUour, and • 
lovo. Our Saviour Jesus Christ buffered meekly a painful death from 
Pilate ; and St. Paul said that lie was ready to suffer death by doom 
of tho cniijeror’s justice, if bo deservc'd to die."^ In such cases he 
seems to have satisfied himself with the general statement that to 
property misapplied and abused the owner hid no longer a rightful 
claim. ^ 

The case of (/hureh ])roporty oiKnicd an cfidcjr and clearer path to 
his conclusion. In judging of his argumoiit^it is essentially necessary 
to bear in uiiiid the precise state of matters h which he had to 
contend. It was urged by Iiis opponents that under iko circumstances 
whatever could either the persons or tho propcHy of the clergy be 
touched by the civil power. Both were saciod. ‘ God had* grated 
His Church an inde feasible and inalieilablc claim to freedom’ from* aU 
interference on the part of the State. The State had no right to 
touch the persons ,of churchmen, whatever their deserts, or the 
proi)orty of the Chundi, howeyer it might be abused. With his 
KCHJiicst irony, therefore, Wyclif showed to vrinat absurdities this con- 
tention led. Fbr such abuses there must bo a remedy, and the remedy 
rests upon the principle that dominion, which is distinct from power, 
is founded on grace. Here, too, he had another advantage, for his 
principles led him, as we have seen, to maintam that the clergy were 
not the Church. The whole people offthe land, the king,^the parlia- 
ment, and tho nation, were as much a part, of the Church as theology 
were. For them the clergy existed, not they for the clergy, The 
latter were not musters ; they wort; ministers or servsmto fm: the 
common good, and oli servants must he liable to give an actionni of 
(l) BmningloHS life of pp. 75, 76. 
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their etcwai'dship. Thus looked at, thd interference of the State Trifh 
the p^per^ of the Chortfh waa not the interferenoo of an ex^nneous 
power. Th^ magistrate was the. vicar of God,’ tho nation was a 
Christian nation acting through its natimvl represontatives, who dij^ 
owned neither their duty nor Ijieir responsibility to represeht it. It 
was taking*stock of goods which had been Ix'slowed upon it frofti a 
divine source, and for divine puiposes. The source hud been lost 
sight of. Even in 2 >leading that their dotations were dmno tho 
clergy had forgotten what the divine meant. Tho purjjosos had boon 
abused ; instead of being ilivine they were become worldly, sensual, 
dovilisb. The Christian nation had need to refonn itself, and in 
doing so it was entitled to see that Church property was applied to 
the ChiTstian objects for which it was intended. All this, it will be 
seen# was the very reverse of wh4 is •nowadays urged as the Tolnn- 
tary view. 

But although Wy(;lif’8 jiath was thus euaior in the wise of Church 
than of ijcrsonal jmiporly, lu.s jffhicijde really tunbracod Ixith. Wbat 
• are we to think of it ? Ihofcssov tSliirley ha.s endeavoured to defend 
it by the consideration that it “whs put foHh by its author us an 
ideal, and ■with the full admission that it was incompatible in many 
of its re.sull8 with the existing state of society ; and Canon iVn- 
nington jdeads on behalf of the promulgation of it that it was “ only 
a theory.”® Both aijologies arc unsutisfaetory. Ideals may not Iw 
capable of being ut once reduced to 2 )rucli«x', but there is nothing so 
truly practical n.s they aft-. Nor i.s there anything that a man is less 
justified in jmtting ftirtli than a false thtxjry. Both ideals and thcwic.s 
present an end whicll we ai-e not simply to admire, hut towards which 
we are to w'ork. •They contain in them the stxxls of an endless growtln 
Much of Christianity is in the Ix-st s<msc ideal ; and bi^eauso it is so, 
it is Glided to the admiration of men now, and will command the 
alle^nct^ of the best of im-u" until they have a higher ideal (and 
when will that bo }•) set before them. 

The true jiistification of Wyclif is that his priacipio is sound. No 
man has in all circumst^peos an ahsolule right to what ho Ims ao.quired^ 
or inherited.* •‘\Vhy s^opld we hesitate to say so ? Even if ijfe look 
at the principle in its relation to mere worldly movements it will, 
periiaps, appcijr not so absurd or dangerous as we might at first sight 
suppose. The difficulty of the application may be granted, but ujsm 
what p&i^. principle sh^ wo justi^ the expulsion of the Stuarts, the 
Bottih^p^ or the Napoleons? ‘Wo may not always fee clearly when 
to enfioeroe it. The principle is ideal. We are commonly very fur 

(1) G^. eitocts ina tbe Befbrmer^ varks to /</«, iy, Vaughan, vol. ii., p. 282, 

and hf tlm aunetnuUior, p. 480. ’ * 

(2) Jitieicttii ZUamvrtm, p. Ixii. 

(S) life (if 1Fyeli/,p. 7i. 
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fr 6 in th(i idtial. But there cdufl) momeuts in history when, under the 
pressure of mighty wrongs, the divine righteousness and justice rise 
lK>fore tt naticto’s eyes u vision of the third heaven. In moments 
of llfat kind the nation is in an ideal vrorld ; and, under the influence 
of tlio ideaJl, it executes righteousness and justice with a decision and 
a Wiftness of which, when it afterwards rtjluim to its ndrnial state, 
it can oniy, say that it was then hearing ujispeakablc words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter. That soxjins to be the real meaning 
of Wyclif^s principle ; and, thus applicable even to personal pix)|)erty, 
it is more easily applicable to the property of the (Jhurch. Wyclif 
had certainly not the slightest idea of sticularising the latter when it 
was well used. It w’as never more (han “the superfluity of the 
temi)oral g(jo(k of the (Church that he desired to attain, find bis 
vi‘ry assertions thal dominion Avas, fuuuded in graci', rendered it 
nec(»ssury to maintam that whore this grace was, jiothing should be 
permitted to hiterfcre with the dominion. The^ principle may come 
1.0 be needell again ; and it will well that, in uny^changes that may 
be before us, it be iulorpretcd in its author’s sense, and for such ends 
as he would have jn'opoijyed. 

We have said enough. It has been no part of our j)lun to sketch 
the life of Wyclif, to describe his enonrious lalxiurs, or to follow him 
into all those varied spheres of activity in eacjh of which he accom- 
plished enough to make any man famous, though lie hud done uotlmig 
else. Wo have .‘dimply aimed at pointing out a view of the man 
wliicli has boon too little noticed, and which yet seems i.o supply the 
real key to all ho did. Tlie lesson is an obN'ious one. Wo ought to 
luicourago idealism in the Cfitircli, and esjjccially ?n the clergy. Many 
fear both, imd dread — ^whut^’is by no mean.s impossible even in our 
day — a return to the old oppression exercised by the clergy over the 
laity. To counteract this they would lower tlier conception of the 
CJliurch’s and the minister’s work. The time prevention is to heighten 
both. That is the Now Testament plan ; and, if the spirit of the New 
Testament bo adhered to, it will be found wise to follow it. Wealth, 
case, luxury, pomp, grfcat worldly state, are the very last things to 
wliich Qur Lord or I lis apostles w'ould liave ported assvhat ought to 
characierixe thb ministry which they* founded — ^the very las^ nulesa 
there 1)0 something, still more remote from their thoug^ts^ dominion 
over the souls of men. The true glory of the mimstry does not lie 
in Buoii things, but iu humility, love, self-denial, seif-HsOcsjriiioe, a 
heavier crossthauis givetx other men to boar, and labours fhKdi;.w 
there shall bo rest only in eterxdty. That is the Christian^ide^ 
when the Chmt^h strives to realise it in ever-ixicroasdhg.aciie^^ 
will have no need to fear her. They will rather 
say, While you koeputo paths like these we will go with W we 
sec that Ood is w’tth you.^' 


WiiJLiA>f Milligan. 



THE SAI^TOHEWAN SOAl^. 

“ Wkat wo can*t unSorstand is how it happnus that yftu have no 
trouble wHh your Indians.” So spoke muuy an Amciicau uffM^htT in 
conversation with Canadians, and tho Oanudiaus’ reply, It is Ikv 
cause wo have always treated the Indian with justice,” expi'essed a 
fact, for tho 'good policy of the lludsou’s Bay Company intlicir 
dealings with the savages Imd been followed. The Ixmst also impli^l 
the good intentions of tho (iovemmeiit in i^gard to tho future. lJut 
the Americans used often to wiy that tho time of trouble might yet 
come ;* and it has come, the bolt falling from a sky which soemcil 
setene. The' case's of (he Amcrican«aud Canadian difficulties arc not 
identical, for in llio last the i'Vcjich Metis, or hal^^breed, has originated 
and spread tho di^jf/urbanco. Ho cousidoro<l that his eluims and his 
position were not sufficiently i“egjirded suul rc'cogiusedf and he has 
twice caused hloodshrf and cxpi'iise. His casi' w^as settled as far us 
tho Province of Manitoba was coneernt'd, by Icgislatiou cuaoUsl uftiT 
tho cxjx'dilion led by IjokI Wolsi’loy in 1870 bud dissipated any 
umod icsistunco. The. best that can 1 h) said of tho circumstances »)!' 
the present "rising” is, that the Saskatchewan Exjx;ditiou will now 
settle tho que.stit»u as^ effoc.tually for the newly ojjencd jiarts of llu! 
country us did the Ited Kiver Expedition for Mamt()bu. Ctreut us is 
the expensU', and gricNfms as is the loss of many lives, (ho ufluir will 
not bo without its gotsf effcots. Larger attention will be directed 
to the country, inofe. vigilance will bo ompWyvd in the dctuiition of 
land claims ; the supremacy of (he GoVerumeut’s allocution of pro- 
perty will be vindicated, and local rights investigated and detcr- 
mi;^; tho settlement of emigrants will for a time become more 
eoncenfrated, and will till the lands in the neighbourhood of the 
railroads, the necessity for which works will have been prevfxl, and 
their utility will bo enhanced by extension. The Indians will tind 
that their best ixdicy is (o abide, by (heh* agreements with the 
white muii| who is djsjjescd to treat thorn well, and tho transition in 
thrir habits will he softened by a generous distribatioh of food among 
(hem, when, their necessities are increased* by iiny failure in tbe 
crops whjch they have begun to cultivate under tho guidance of 
wlrite.iBiir^netor8. 'With tlie Americans the cause of trouble has been 
of honest adraims^tion of tho Qovernment policy for 
the .iqriBiUigaot^ the Indians; and the Canadians might by their 
bet^..sysi^ avowed the enmity of all the savage bands as 
as,they ^ve the hostility of mo^^ of them, had it not 
beeBtiw the French half-breeds, who in their movement dragged thoir 
Indian cousins along witii them. ‘ 

Let us first q>eak of the Metis and aften^rds of the redskin. Toy- 




uf^'carM iind trappers, both Freiibh and Brilislii, have for a century 
])cnotintc(i into the central northern wilds, aSid as they brought no 
n iwjs with thefim, they took unto themselves companions from among 
thii Indians* The French were the first to explore the country, and 
many of thfe successful villages and towns now rising in the north- 
west ‘^are built upon the sites of French trading posts eft* mission 
stations. lETo those came also in time the men employed by the North* 
West Fur Trading Oomi)any, or those of the “ Merolumt Adven- 
turers ** of the Hudson Bay Association, recruited in almost all eases 
from Scotland, and generally from the northern islands, bmiuso the 
men of the mixed Scots and Norso race were found more capable than 
any of bearing solitude. But they also, being human, appreciated 
fhi^ value of a devoted wife, and have left many doseondants. *It is 
a new and a i)]/?asant expericnco^on f'ntcring tlie hemse of one of tip 
“ factors ” of the lludsoii's Bay Company, to find a hospitable 
^ii^reeting given to the traveller by a lady wlio in speech and 
nnnuier might have been a fre^h importation from the High- 
lands. Til appearance, however, she bears the unmistakable im- 
]>ross given by tlu^* fine features* of the Indian, and she is pro- 
bably able to converse almost as fluently in the (Jrei' as in the 
FiigUsh language. There are many most able and i'xcellent men 
liolonging to the %cots-Tndian race, the present IVime Minister of 


the great and important l^ovince of Munitol)a,^3tr. Norrjuay, beiufi 

muk,. fairly wit'oa, tamer,. ''IVy fallow Iho He 

they tavo j, i. ,j„, „ ,.i,t tiro 

1 undi lirai-biwi j Frenchmon, so it is with thoir 

f .r/tlie JVmries. " The influence of, the ii.other is more 

telt The sons of the French voyageurs wc 

nioro another than to -Iho 

-’oHl s.fttlc>d ways of the “huhi'tunt.” Hut there arc many 
horn of a fanner’s son, inherit a taste for land cu^Uvation, and 
whose, possessions often roprodneo the conditions of 
visible in Quebec, where the cult^ation is old fashioned and the tod 
“ is split lip into many si^parato narrow strips, that csoa mem r 
of the fuiuilv sliull have a small share of tho coveted f^^ mong 
smue river bank. But .even where tho Metis takes to ^bandry he 
is more closely ajliod to iho Indian than is the Engli 
half-breed. .Without inheriting ull the Indian dislike of lal^ he 
cannot be said to care for work, and the vanity from which jwrhaps 
no man is entirely free, is certainly not absent in his ® 

capital hunter and very fond oi the chose. He is an exceUenf 4?^ 
tlierehy showing his ^spporiori^ to hia redskin cou^, who.W ^le 
is a very bad raarksmaa. His influence with the Indians is g^t, 
and there is nothing ho likes better than to get away from ^ 
occupation and to lead them .on his clever Uttle horse in a bufialo 
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hunt. Often uiul often, yhen tho buffalo became scarcer as the hunters 
incacased, has the half -breed joined in the Indian^s jgraycr for food 
rations to fee* given by the Government. Tlie ausKver to this pi;?a5’’cr 
was necessarily : ** If you wish for allowances made to Indians, f ou 
must be treated as an Indian, go on a roaerve of laftd, become u jts'ard 
of the State. You can do better than that.** 

Tho mention of this brings us at once to the subject of his ffomphiints 
which have led to the present unfortunate outbreak, and will cost the 
country very dear, even if the fiVes of insurrection do not spread 
among the wild sjnrits of tho Prairie. It may at ouot^ lx? stiid that most 
of the Metis’ claims were wholly inadmissible. They received too much 
aftentji<^ rising at Port Garry, and they have been oncoiiragod by Riel 
to believe that a repetition of their offence would again meet, with tlie 
Icffient amiability which was sh<ta*u in the clcTn^'iicy df the Oaiiadian 
GovA’nmcnt when influenced by Sir George (\articr. .Riel sjioulj 
have bccji shot for the murder of Scott in the first, insurrection. 
He had intended to murder more men, for h() senUuiced soverul to 
death, and imprisoned them undey circumstances wliich showed that 
he desired thej- should peunsh beforO tho cxocutioii of (ho senloni'o hi*, 
had passed. It was not owing to liim or to his Heutcuiant,, Lcpinc, 
that more deaths ^yorc nf)t chargeable against his Ib’ovisional Govern- 
ment,” and the loss of many lives, subsequently sacrificed, would 
have been saved if justice had taken its course. Rut he was allowt'd 
to live that others ini^Iit afterwards suffer, and tho pnwnt rising is 
the direct eonscquoue(*^ol' the misguided coufidenee wliich has per- 
mitted hiiii to re-epter tho country. The misdirocted leniency was 
in great part; owing to the feeling of thp FroTich in Quebec, who liad 
in Sk George VJarticT the best exponent of their views. Thoroughly 
lojvJ to the Kinpke, to the Cana^an Confederation, and to his own 
Ptovinpial countrjTncn, he felt with them that theso half-brcjcds, 
ignorant, cruel, and foolisli as they had shown* themstdve.s, were yet. 
the representatives of those who had penetrated to tho West soon 
after the defeat of MonteaJm, and ‘that thcpr'Viow were tho spokes- 
men of men whose fate it was to be ** improved off the face of 1.,^ > 
country ” unless priv'iicgcs, almost exceptional in ,thoir <iiaracter, 
were given to them. They had, it was twuo, committed crimes ; but 
in the eyes of a French Canadian there* werfe extenuating circuni- 
stances*” These . cireumstances were reedgnisod in the fear of Ukj 
hidf^bieeds that their place might soon know them no more, 
boca^iiao tihe}^ would be engulfed by tho invasion of the white Hnglish- 
speaking emigrants* This fear led to the troubles in 1870. It has 
also been fbe main cause of the troubles of 1885 ; but no sympathy 
shd^ boro been allowed to* weigh* in the issales when deliberate 
muriler had been committed, and such was th6 execution ” of Scott, 
a man against whom Riel had a persomjl grudg(\ and whom he 
caused to be shot as though the rictim h^id been a mad dog. The 
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juArgonHeader, in his vanity, fancied himself a little Napoleon. He 
fully intended the murder of more men;' one of .these, now/ an 
omiiient cttpitdlist^who has be^ a member of the House of. Commons, 
iiTicl ‘is widely known in England as well as in Canada, namely Mr. 
Donald Sitfith, f^iinnorly of the Hudson Bay Company, was thus 
doomed ** . , 

Riel imprisoned him, knowing him to have much influence witlx 
the Scots loyalists in the neighbouring colony at Selkirk. He was 
confined in a room the window of •which was broken, thus letting in 
the cold at an inclement season. When morning came, after a night 
of hitter temperature, Kiel looked int<> the prisoner’s room, and said 
miconcornodly to him, ‘‘ M^dcur, vous vous pr^pareroz pour la morl. ! 
Aiijourd’hui, K midi ! ” A pleasant announcement truly, and 
evidently authentic, and made on good authority, for the messenger 
was at oncic judge and jury ! Major Boulton, who has recently had 
ihe fwitislaetion of gallantly loading his volunteers against his old 
enemy, had li similar oxperieneo. Tlu' extraordinary confidence shown 
by i]^o insurgont^i imtil the vanguard of the troops came upon them, 
see.ms to be repeated now that the sc‘.cne ia transferred to the far away 
vallijy of the Saskatchewan. It is doubtful whether the elabi^ralc 
laws for the establi.shment of a Provisional (Tovcrimient have', on this 
ocijadon, boon carried as far among the Metis as wdieii. in 1870, regula- 
tions wore made on all subjects, from the esttibliHhment of a rebel 
Supreme Court down to siicli details as the exact postage charge to 
be levied for letters, new^spapers, and i*efiews coming from the 
American frontier. As soon as the rising was repressed, the Dominion 
(Government made very liberal grants of land to tlie half-breeds within 
the limits of the province, then much smaller than it subsequently 
boeamtj. The gist of the demands lately made by the half-breeds is 
that they should all bo treated now os were their friends in Manitoba 
in 1870. Many indet'd who sold their lauds almost as soon as they 
worci granted in that proriuce, and moved thence northward, asked to 
be again dowered with the same amount they had before received. 
There were a comparatively small number who. were outside of M!anl- 
toba, anil in occupation of farms. Many were Je^ng the semi-nomiMi 
life of the freighter ” ijji taking goods along the Prairie trails to 
flistant settlements such as Edmonton, starting from Kprt Gairyin 
the spring and returning only after many months. Many again were 
liviug with the Indians. But there was a . certain number, variously 
estimated, who in the Qu’Api)elle vaUe}*; the Saskatchewan 
near Edmonton in the far North-west, were carelesriy cidtiv^^ 
farms. All these have .always claimed that what the |klatufebni^:!h^ 
bri>cd had, thojj too j^hould enjoy. R was true fhat'"ih<^ 
have an equal chance, with the settlers who were beginnhlg td inako 
their way into the couijfry. All could have 160 acres and pre- 
empt 1(50 more. ]So oijjc desired to disturb them where they had 
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settled. But at Prince Albert and at>out Batcchcs there Jjad boijn 
dehij^ in the gnint of de^nite land allocations, causing some discon- 
tent among the Whites also. Ihe Metis, dislikii^ the comiijg *of 

Lcs Anglais/' imagined that tiiey ^ould be disturbed, and having 
boion first in the conntry, didf hot like to be treuited on tho^ sonic 
footing wfth new coiners, ^hey wanted more than tho onUhaiy 
settler obtaimH.!, 'and they hated tho new surveyors' squaiifii blocks, 
and that any stranger should Ite sandwiched in among them on lands 
for which tho Metis had perhaps procured no Government patent. 
When crops failed, a piuptirtion of their number doroanded to be fed. 
Their peculiarly shaped sottlemonts were not to be* alfeerwl or 
toucl\f!d. All th(\v asked was to be given at once, so that they 
might again realise if they chose, and again move atray and pitch 
their tents on some new ground whieh seem, desirable, 

and less likely to have the improving white faracr from On|ui*io^ 
English-speaking, ruid unsj'mpathotic as a neighbour. Religion has 
had its flmre in combining them against the advance of Ilf{^ ( 'Uuadian , 
Britisli, but the influence of tlio priests has boon for good, mid^lms 
tended to. keep them to the paths of pmee, by insuring to them a 
i hannel for the traujunisaion of their grievances to tho car of the 
Government. Gblate Fathers liavo missions in the Qu^ApjKdlc 
volley a.s well as in the fur north, whore schools and clia|)cls hav<' 
done much to ci viliso iHeso half- wild |K'Ople. Loyalty, however, to the 
Pominum cjinnot be said to exist among tho Metis, and it cjiu only be 
by making it their evident and xmmcHliaio interest to keep quiijt, that 
their traiiquillit}^ can b(? insured. ** Come up and let us unite and 
take quiet possession of tlu^ gfiod land in tiiu north/' they have 
recency said tc» each mother, ** otherwise cvorytliing will b(.? given to 
tho ^English." It is this fear and feeling which has prompted 
thorn to ask Riel to come to them from bis retreat to the south of the 
fruiiticr, and fo ospousc thoir canse. Ji» their old, boldest and most 
auccesaful champion. 

There has been so much f^rumhling about the inbreaso of tho mounted 
police, iwd about the augmentation of the yearly expenses connfKjted. 
with- tho ' TftdSans, tbi^t ihe Gojremmont cannot alone bo bhanc*! for 
neglet^g to prepare for the coming troublp. The Oppisition, whow- 
chiaf% like the ministers, never visited Ihe Saskatchewan country, 
have unijbnnly- object^ to any necessar}* increase in expenditure; 
and: onfy grudgingly that' the increase in the exc/ellent jrfounted 

polioei'iK^ije'Was sanctioned by the Opposition Press in although 
there: bad been up te that date only 250 troopers stationed in a 
country having' ^,000 Indians, a rapidly augmenting influx of white 
8ettle%-.amj[ about 406,000 square milos of torritorj- watch. The 
half’breedV appeiiority to the Indian, evident? enough to thoM'. who 
have been in the Cmnpany Of both, makes ^tho Metis and his semi- 
British cousin look down on the painted savages, whose highest 
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ideal of^cnjoyment is to follow eacli othcr^in single file In a circle, 
Httttnping the while, and uttenng hideous cries to the beat of a toin- 
toin. This Is a, feast, or thirst, or war danco, always under 
(Klferont names for difiercnt occasions, and followed when there is a 
“^I)pw-pow bynntcinninable speeches, at which the only intpTpreter 
to the white mna must bo a half-brcod. I have see^ a Wlf-breed 
standinff patiently hour after hour interpret iiig tho long-* winded 
rhetoric of the Crees, Sioux, and Blackfcet. Soniotimcs the Indian 
talk flowed on, and tho interpreter would not intcri)ret. “ What is 
ho saying?” ^vo asked. ^‘Oh!” was tho reply, ‘'hc^s only talking 
Indian,” wliic^h meant that nothing had passed but compliments, 
flowery similes, observations on tho hoiiutles of nature, and pithing 
to the purpoSc of tho meeting. The savage is not pnictical. The 
lialf-breed often is., On the pfesent occasion, he, being the eh^v^rcr,, 
^.has piTSuaded the savages that they can get more “ grub ” by follow- 
ing his example and making common cause nith him in raising 
trouble. Mo knows that in the long run it will be death to the 
Injuns,” hut his jnesent puri)080 is served by using them, and he 
has no scruple in* doing so. It may ho jK>litic to conciliate these 
hulf-breods by giving them the exceptional land privileges they 
demand, hut th(?y have no right to more than is given to ovciy 
settler. ^*Los Anglais ” can, however, afford to ho gonerQUs. . v 
It is a misfortune that colonisation of the JTorth-w-est from French 
Canada has not b<?en more scTiously prosecnited. There has been a 
good deal of talk of planting FVcnch Canadians in those; regions, but 
the requisitions they bavc^made to have tracts of land, so that a 
Catholic ]K)pulution cwuld have their schools and chui'ches so placed 
as to make a Catholic “ enclave,” have been difficult to conce 4 t^, and 
there has been a failure to form in Quebec companies for tiie^purpose. 
If such compimics hud been formed they would have had ^as good, 
and, indeed, a better, chance than many other land companies, for 
they would have had^ less ditficnlty in fulfilling tho Govonunont con- 
ditions of rapid settlement. Their inclinations have led them in 
,^''thcr directions nearer home, and the' regions to the north of the 
city of Quebec around Ijakc St. John ai>d, the affluents of the 
Ottttwra have absorbed tl;ioso who have not migrated to New Eng- 
land. If French colonisdtion could have been directed ino^ to 
the Prairies there would'nut be so much foeli|pg of sympathy for the 
haU-blreeds among tho inhabitants of Quebec province, for Metis 
would not have been the only representdtives of their race and religioh 
in the new territories. New French Canadian settlers possessed of 
the usual square of land, would have deemed what was good enough 
for them g^ eiiowgh for the half-breeds ♦also. American ensfoms 
would not have deaK so tenderly with the half-breeds’ idiosyn- 
cnisios as has the Canadian" Government. It is in loj^olty to the 
Dominion and in taking part in tho colonisation of the Prairies 
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that tho oiily possihlo jKfHoy of tlio I’rorich Canadian «ni louud. 
It is^uttorly their own true interests to imagine for one 

inojnent tlmt the artillery lire at Butoehe is Uie lust (M* 

the conflict oil the phiins of Ahrahairi. But Knf»:lish Canutliifts 
will agn^e with their French eouutrj^jneii that concPliiiti<»n* aiid.j>e4'- 
suasion are flie best weapons to Ikt employed when tnnisiti<nis utYeotiug' 
jx'ople’s iiKKleH of living have to be faced by them, and u^entMous 
aiut even favouring tr('atin<‘nt is to Ih‘ preferred. Give the half- 
breed rather more than his due, luid fct^l the Indian even b<'V)ij<l 
treaty requirements if (ho times <»f transition bear hard on lla-m, 
Wo will now turn (he atteiilion of the reader from tlie swarfby, 
hlaek-Jj^urod lialf-breed, elad in his Kuropean jacket and trousers 
and felt lull, (o his relation, tli(i sauvage/* Wlu'lhet'^lic ]»e Sioux, 
f*re<«; ♦n* Bhiekfoot, or Assiiiibokie, ‘liis apjieiqjance ’is much tlu^ 
same. Lithe, ^^ell-madr‘, witli a skin the colour of (“nVe and, 
milk, he tli'^llguns Iniuself on all ])ossibIo occasions of cert umny or 
ni'Trj-making by painting his face* in hidi'ous bars (»r lilnirhes nf 
* ct’^riuillnn <»r green or yelbiw. Ilis head-geai*, unless lir has .got 
possession of an (dd bat witli gobl brai<l on ii, consists only of b'jftlicr;.. 
Ili> long hair is j)arlly bittided with brass rings, and In's body is 
covered witli a skin or cloth tunie ]>re(lily eiiibroidered with heads. 
His leggings, also tif anl<‘l(*)X‘ or other skin, r<‘ac)j only to liis liips. 
which are adorned with tong fringes fd‘ ent leather. His f(‘(‘( are eovei’ed 
with eiiibroiden'd nuK-assin*'. Often he lias lost imu h of this tinerv ; 
and few tribes now po'^scs" many horses. His arms are Winclj«“)N'r 
ivyealing rifles and^sJmt guns, the bo>; having lu en discanled, or 
<»Tily by the Ikw^ His fine tents of^ butrcfh» liides h.a\e usinlly 
givcii^dace to pool, slielters of colion, for lie lias Ik^cu loo poor lo 1 ki\ 
,g:ood^ cai\Vi<S, and (he buiValo havo Ikhti kilh'd a^ lln- '.\hilo iii.in 
.alvanced^ Ibit, as far as the tjlovernment has been able to do -.o, ii 
has protected him. In l^To and IH'd Governor Morris eoncinded 
Irt^atics with almost all the roving bunds. "I'hey knew Inmfing ga\e 
a poor living, and they tigrccd to livt* on tracts (tf hoid r<'^( rvtMl bn- 
them, to accept five dollars a year i#er hciid 'for etu'h man, wouiar^ 
aud child, aifdMo lx- hvlyed with H'cd for corn-growing, and. by in- 
^itruetionfci in funning. Until lately all wenj well. The [uohlem wa 
how to inakf'thcm work that tluy tlumkl aid them.Mlve-, l)i. 
QdvcmTiicnt aiding thgm. When really irinelicd they w( r<' lielp^ .L 
Ucriiaps of lato they have not bt'cii helped enough, cr-jicciallv fl Ik* 
true tliat the fi^jih in’tho hikcS of tlm Sac*kaU:hi‘wan Valh y nfi-. v* 
poached that the supply of food from this source gn utly f oh d. 

But the tribes to the fciouth aixmiid Fort WaKli and Foil McL*‘(»d 
havjD'during four years regularly received ratiuit^, \\ Jijh' lai'gt sums 
wore evcTywhere fifxnt in imluciug Indians ^ gr^nv liftton to 
fanning instructorTK, and in furimhiiig them yith horse., and ploughs. 
Their dislike to work is not incurabltv us was ]jnivcd in the cfise 
of many band.s, hut there were^ulVay.s sorc^j ‘*had Indian- ” mIio 
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\\<)uld do iiolliing but beg. *Witb a mixture of cbaractcr strange 
io us, starving Indifms, starving because tlfey would not work^bavo 
laftxJy uppeailsd at settlers’ houses seeking food, and fami^cd as they 
wf\rc, would not take anything until they could sec the owner and 
beg from him. J£ he was away they would wait until he returned, 
liuf evil counsellors have lately l)eguilcd the northern' bands into 
violence, ftiiid when the Indian means mischief, he prepares secretly, 
and is sudden and ci*uel in his puri)ose. One sign that lauon for 
depredatory objects is contemplated by them is the sending round 
of tobacco. This had been done to sonic extent in 1881, vvhen I met 
all the great bands, and talked to them on their condition, but there 
was hardly any case in which any threat of violence was used, and 
for more tliaif three years after that date all went well. I remomber a 
warning as tottheir pessiblo treachpry being given by a poor fellow, 
whose r('eent murder by Indians proved the truth of liis saying, 
that tluy could not be trusted, lie w'as a survivor of the great 
inassaere Indians in Minnesota in 1863, when one thousand five 
hundred whites were killed. Quin, for so the man was named, had ‘ 
escaped wounded.* He was my interpreter during a long council 
held wdth the Crees near Ilattlcford, and 1 asked him if in 1803 lie 
had no warning of trouble. "No, sir,” he emphatically said. " Wc 
had been talking to the Sioux on the day on which the murdering 
began, and those Indians were just as civil Io us then, when they 
had d<*tciTniuod on our death that night, us your Indians here liavi‘ 
been to you.” PouJidmaker, whose very ifaiue — the maker of the 
pound to impound the buffalo — show's h6w the old hunting days 
have passed away for ever, the Cree chief who* lately took prisoner 
the Iludsou^s Bay Factor and several families of settlers, and had a 
sharp fight with Colonel Otter’s troops, joined our party in 1881 
at Butthdord, and several hundred miles, 

:f 

Aaey wo**W ,\goivoineiiv Woditarv enemies, the 

d>-L«. h. 1»<1 to. ««* '>■* 

lllackfcct, to 'vhos« enemies. Ho seemed 

mental in ket'piug the peace heard on etkat jonmey, 

% have IxH ii iiuprcssod mlh ^rhat he ^ ^ 

lor when he A cnt ® always to he friendly to the 

telling them that rt was wming from the south 

whites, who had ^ many lid, for that would 

7'’ "w whkh give them now ; and « atove 

gne them « let the women not run about 

all/' he ^8 smd ^ d making mischief in the camp, 

from lodge to Wge ^ ga,u,t, deliberate hupter, 

\Vho would have^^ought ^ ^ in four y«¥«rs head his 

'f t'S^s.V c- 
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• maker has influoiice ai*e confined to the North Saskutchowau Valley, 
far ^way fTOin the railway which traverses Manitoba, Aasimboia, and 
Alberta. Jt is to bo hoped that the good sense apd Hitherto miim- 
peachablc loyalty of Crowfoot, the chief of the lllackfeet, who* Jtas 
seen Winnipeg and civilisation, will be proof against, the etil example 
of Poundnfaker. Our ** intimate enemy’* used to watch tlio 

procoodingHof our groat meetings with the Indians, never taking part 
himself in the siKiiiking. Riding ahead of the waggons, and acemu- 
jmiiicd by a hulf-brced, he used to find the way across the tvackh^ss 
prairie by an instinct that seoiiiod extraordinary, for much of the 
country hud not boon actually traversed by him Wfore ; but. lie 
always foiiutl us water and camping-ground close to the true lino of 
march. Thou when t lie mess-tent had been pitched, unfl darkness and 
thogcold of autumnal night liad clpsodrover tlie vast yolk>w jmiiric's, ho 
was souietiines smuinonod to consult on our position, or to tell ns in 
solemn, half-rcluotaut manner when closely questioned, of some h^goiuf 
of a moiiAter snake, or wolf, or deej*, or of some famous bnifah> limit. 
How keenly and yet un('xciledly he walked, stooping over some 
ill-doiined footprints seen one morning on the ‘frosty ground ! A 
guttural sound was all he would vouchsafe, until at last ho murmured 
that there liad been thirteen buJtalo jmssing that spot; and after 
some hours the small herd was found, and some of them killed, 
Pouridnniker showing^hat he could move fast enough whcui it suited 
Ills dignity, and then relapsing over the dead sluiggy carcasses into 
his statuesque impend rability. Ilis band cannot niinilxu* fwi) 
hundred, but lie may induce others to join him in that northern 
region. Dut as tln^largest of those scatlered«(jamps on this lino (uui 
only muster altmt spx hundred all tol(f, an Indian rising may play 
havoc with the eonfidenee of settlers, and prevent colonisiitiou in out- 
l^'iiig districts, buf cannot affect country near railway lands, or eon- 
tinuo for a long time to give {rouble. If food be given freely for a 
time, the jH^riod of difficulty will bo gfoatl}\shorlened, AltJiough^ 
the saying FchxI or Fight” has imfortimakdy to be altered to 
“Fight and Feed,” it maybe confidently assumed that tlie good 
policy of tho Governiijent will prevail over the present dijliculf ies "" 
when the lessons they teach of an ample generosity iiAiines of transi- 
tion have be^fii fully appreciated, and tli^j fire-brands who have “ wjf 
the prairie on fire ” shall have been “justified ” in whutfivor manner 
the wiadOmof the Government shall determine. The Romiiiion has 
granted the Metis all that jmstioe domanderl ; j^olicy may exact yet 
more, and jiatriotism in Canada should help the Government in the 
rlisdmrgeof on expensive obligation. British syrapatln' will assuredly 
be fully ^own to our Canadian fellow-countrymen in their time of 
difficulty, and foyr our own as well as for. th^’ir sakes we must hope 
that the wondrous lands of the North-west may sOon bc;o the fruitful 
influences of agricultural life filling, '^yith evcr-incrcasing sounds of 
plenty, the vastness of their soUtutes. Lohxe. 
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In ifio year 1877 I published n short accoinit of the reliefo usually 
1o he met^with on the tombs of the ancient Athenians, and of the 
inscriptions by which those reliefs wore soractimes accompauiod. 
Only seven years hav(' since elapscKl, but they have been years full 
of research and diaeov('ry in Grt^oce. Through the length and 
breadth of the land there has hecn a stirring ; excavations have Ix^en 
(‘jirried on at a score of sites, and nuxlern Greeks liave vied wijji the 
bVi’iich and Gl'nnan arehax)logi8tS who make their head-quarters at 
Atlieiis in searching^everywhore foi* the sculptured I’emains of aitti- 
(juity, and in publishing to the world tlic results of their discoveries. 
And in no class of ancient monuments have mo»e extensive or more 
im])ortant dftcoveries Ix'en made* than in tlie class of sepulchral monu- 
ments, so that we have now t(» revise in fresh light our opinions of 
s<‘ven years ago. In s^une respects we hfive altogether to mnodel 
thos(' opinions. So rapid is in our days the growth of Greek archico- 
Ingieal Hcienee, that every year consigns to limbo some dictum of the 
older school of archfcologists, who laid down rules as to Gret‘k art 
with jdl tlu' eourag(' of limited experience. • 

Ibit tli(» <'hief discoveries of sopiilcliral reliefs have been made out- 
side Attica. Nothing lias appeared to thro\l’ doubt on the thesis, 
iinnly (established by the discovery of the great Athenian eeineterv 
by the gate Dipylon, tlrat in sculpturing their tombs the minds of 
the Atlienians cxliiliited a strong tendency to look backwards lythcr 
than forwards, to dwell on the life which finds its temuualion in the 

f • * 

frriivo. rutluT thuii »n tlmt which there begins. Most people arc ihoro 
or less uequaiiitod Aith the typical Athenian sepulchral reliefs. 

- I'iverA’’ one can now study BiK>cimens of the elass in the new museum 
ttf casts at South Keui.ingtbn. In most cases their subject is either 
an individual, rejiresentM as occupied in some favourite pursuit, or a 
family group, ]>arouts and children,^ broth^r^i and sisters, seated 
together or greeting one another. Gently and with exquisite taste 
then* is iTjtwdnowl iutf. the' scene some detail wluoh gives a hint of 
the ap]>r(*ach of death : the figures hare an air of grieving without 
ap]wrent cause : they seem to bo setting out on a joumej’* without 
npiuirent puiqwso; only now and then ‘figures of Hermes, the .con* 
doctor of souls. Or of thcferrj*man Charon in the foreground, suggest 
what is the reality which casts so sad a sluidow on chamung aocial 
scenes. . > ’ • ' 

One kind of reliefs- not rare in Attica, but found also in other 
]nirts of Greece and in ^Asia Minor, has caused more doubt and 
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iwiisefl longer discussions than the rc?lkt. It is tlio cImss oji wlaich a 
baiujuot is rcju'csented; ii man, or two men, reelining at a t«?ble which 
is coverei w*ith food and wine, their wives seated af their feet, in 
Qre<.^k fashion, while slaves serve the ro])ast. In the idea \j|! a 
banquet seiwed thus in the gate of death there is •something incon- 
gruous an& strongo, something \vhich provokes theoiy and disini^sn>n. 
Two schools of nrchaologists have explained the scene two vt'ry 
different ways, the one school nuiintoining that the banquet reijro- 
sented belongs to ordinary everyday life, and to iho past history of the 
person whose tomb it adorns ; while another school have hold that in 
this particular case the reference in not to the past but to tlio fuliive, 
to life after death, and the enjoyments which hoJojig to it. Tin* 
foinier inter|)retatiou w^as advocated l>y AVohOccr aifrl and is 

supported by the analogy of fJio other Athenian reliefs, which do 
undoubtf^dly n fVr to the past rather tlian the luture. Yt*1 we now 
know beyond any doubt that llic lattcj* interpretation is the trin» one. 
Wo now' know^ that the custom o£ referring only to tlft* life of the 
past was not by any means universidly observed in the snbjirts 
paint('<l and seulptured on Ornk^tombe. It wsps tin* lino taken by 
the high art of Athens and other groat eities; indeed, it best suitcHl 
the instincts of all Oreek art, to which all that was vague and mystie 
W’'as repulsive and ugly. But it did not allogoiluT satisfy the eiiiot ions 
and beliefs t>f the (‘ohnnon people, e«j)(H.*ial]y in the more backward 
eitic.s <»f Jlelhis, and aiiuaig conservative races like tho Doriuim and 
Arc^idians. They did not believe that human life ended at the giave, 
and they did not co^ttenl thenmdvos with rej)resentiitionH wlii<di s<'(ancd 
to iin])lv that such was the case. They loved to .think of and repve- 
s('n^ their deaft auccjptors as still li^ing.^ 

Jn tji(f yenr 1^77 Messr-s. Uressel and M ilehlioehi’, tw^o niembiTfl 
tlie^Gcnman h-IwA of Athens, w'undcring through IVdoponnoe 
in the laudable fashion of Yjerman ^tqdeiit.s; and eagi^rly lo(3kiTig 
out for works of anci<'iit art, lighted al t^iwrta ujk>u sonu? v(*rv 
remarkable monuments then recently exlmmed. Tbes<? w^(,*r<i certain 
stelae or slabs, lK*aring a relief whieh r<q>r<»stnted t>vo persons, u man 
and a woiAah, enthrvn<?d side^by side, and depicliMl in a vejy arelTuic' 
style of art. The man usually holds a vriiie-eup^und tlie w'oman 
grasps the oBtd of her veil. A snake appears l)ehiiid the pair, and 
sometimes there arc^ depi<ded as approaching them wdth offerings, 
votut^^d irhom tbeir diminutive size shows to Ixi of far less dignity 
than the principal figurch:, ‘It was at once evident to the discoverers 
of these t^bs that the siibji'ct depicted on them the offering of 
msriSbes to a mole and female deity. But, as is ho often the cane 
with new and important discoveries,, the whole bearing of the ndiefs 
was not at first seen. Twm theoriiijs were at* oii<5f3 mooted in re gard 
to them. One set of orchseologists saw^in tbe* setited male figure 
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liolding tlic wine-cup the god Dionysus, and in his consort oillicr 
Arijiduo, or perhaps J?erflophon6, who was in some parts of Gieecc 
r(‘^^'4rded as the \wife of the Chthonic Dionysus. Other arehieologiste 
pie fc'rrcd to consider the pair a« IladcH and Persephone, the great 
de ities of the urft}ei‘n world, and supposed that the intention was to 
j (*})r(\scnt sacrifices brought to them by niorluls as a propitiation, 
and in hofies to secure their favour in the world of shades. Messrs. 
.l)r(»s.^el and Milchhoefer aecepb^d at first the view last mentioned, 
and adduced sevta^al arguments in its favour. Tiny pointed out the 
j)rcviihmco of t he worship of I lades and the greaf goddesses of nature 
in S('vtnu] parts of PeloiKUinesiis, parlieiilarly at Andania in Messenia, 
and in Arcadia, and tried to show that llic character of the ofEnings 
was well to the cultus of these dread powers of the future 

woi'ld. Th(! w^nc-cuJ) in the hand df Hadt'S tliey regjirdi'd us a sAh- 
slittiie for tlu? coriuKiopiie wdiieh he more eojurnonly carries. 

^I'liis view, though incorrect, was at tins time'^very natural. But 
very shortly u ninnlKT of mouume'lits of a similar kind wore brought 
to light ill other parts of the Pclopounesus and of Northern Greece, 
which made it impossible longer t<5 doubt of the true meaning of the 
Spartan stehe. 

For inslanec, at Sparta two slabs were dis(>over('d whieli had 
certainly served as tombstones, and bore the names of Tiinoeles and 
Aristoeles I’osjiectively. On oaeli of these was repi*csented a st'aUvl 
m ile figure, liolding wine-(*up and pomegrajiate. Ifere the repre- 
M'nfatloii was evidently of the man who was buried in the tomb. And 
in other eases the person thus seated is female, in, some cases holding 
a iiomi’grunate or fi'cdiifg a siTpcnt from a cup. 

Tlu'so frosli instances have suggested for the earlicr-foundr'and 
iK'.ttei’-known Spartan reliefs, a ncwmterprctatiou which is, I believe, 
universally accepted. The pair seated in state must lx* tlic deceased 
hero or ancestor amt his wife. They await the offerings of their 
«ih'seendaiits and votaries, who bring them such objects as were in 
Grceei' eommoiily offt'red to the dead — fowls, and eggs, and pome- 
gV'*uatos. The snake wiio aceomlxuiies them is the well-kno-vm com- 
panion ami servjLUit of the dead. 

AVe Hnd, then, in Peloponnesus and in other parts of Greece, in 
quite early times, abundant monumcifts testifying to Jho pi*evalence 
of a widely-spread eultus of the dead. "Wd have piwf that not only 
did (ho^gods, and those heroes of old who had almost stepped pito 
tlu^ rank of the gods, reecivc worship and sacrifice in the templovS 
and houses of the Greeks, but also ordinan* human beings after their 
doalh. In text-books whieli deal w^th Greek antiquities we had 
already road of .tliese customs, *but they had hitherto been supposed 
to ha\i» loft little trace fn litercitui*e and in art. Men well acquainted 
with Greek history and evstoms had often seart'cly heard of them or 
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'given them a thought. B\it now tRe evidence.s of the cuRtomt^of 

vcKi^ta in Greece need no longer be nought in writers of Alexandrian 
times and kx inscriptions. They are thrust under tjie e'yes of all w ho 
gain but a superficial acquaintance with Greek art. It is nol/oo 
much to say that the new discoveries arc to nroUa’ologfels mnt<» a 
revehition^and of the greatest value to those who care to stuaf flu' 
origin and the history of religious biJief. ^ 

Wo will briefly set forth the Greek beliefs on the subjoct?’ the 
life after death, and secondly, give a gcqfral view of the Greek 
sepulchral monumeats which illustrate those iH.'liofS', ending willi tlu^ 
Attic sepulchral banquols from which wo took our start. 

Ai^idoa which coinmoiily prevails among barbarous peoples as t(» 
the life after death is, that it is in esstmtials inerdy a'^Hmtiiiuafioii of 
th« ordinary mundane' existence. When alive the irarrior requires 
a house, when dead he must b<' sheltered in a tomb; and tlie form 
and aiTangements aif early tombs often follow^ those of the liouse. 
AVlion alive the warrior requires* food; when ho is doiftl food must- 
still be brought to him in his new alnnle. lie must have drink also, 
and plcasuut smells, lamps to light his darkness, ami ahiniflant 
vesture and iinnour for him to wear. As hunting wm tlie principal 
pleasure iu life, so in the life after death the w^arrior jnust have all 
things necessary for the chase. His horse and his dog must bo slain 
and buried with hiirf, that they may continue their services to tlu'Jr 
master. His wife must also attend his steps to the new slate of 
existence ; and enemies must be slain at the spot whore ho is buri(*(], 
in order that he iqjiy have slaves to do Jus behests iii lh<' future as in 
the past. • 

TJhis gcncrSl stati*ment is fully borne out by the lestiinoiiy afford(’d 
by^ thq ^aves of ancient i>eople8. The walls of Egyptian tombs 
avc’ pqjintcd with innumerable sccixes of public and religious and 
private life — scenes like those amid whigh tlie dead man had [»asse<l 
his days. To the real scenes the paintings bqre a similar n^seiiiblanee 
to that which the shadowy life of the tomb.boso to the rt^al lifii of (fic 
flesh. The interior of Etruscan .tombs if^ odornetl with scenes of 
revelry, if •amusonjept, and *8port, to glad the eyes of ^ tho Herff 
hovering within and disperse his ennui; and in thesi tombs are found 
the bones of the warrior's horse and dog, who were slain to Isjar him 
company on the lagt journey. In early Greek graves ar<! found 
iunhouT and vestments, cups and vases, weapons and ulensils. The 
writer will not easily lose ‘Ihc een.se that the Grwks of early time-s 
really believed in this existence of the tomb which flashed u])on him 
when), in turning over the spoils found by l>r. Krijiicmuun in the 
tooths at Myceaue, he came upon a wjtotstone^ wtuully put among the 
swords that their edge might be renewed when blunted with use. 

In the later times of the Egyptians anc^ the Otceks this naive faitli 
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(li- fl t'u\'iiy, jnid wan li-pljifuid'bj t>i‘ a nioiv worthy and {Spiritual 

kiiirl. Jjrii (‘anie to bdicvc in a realm of souls far avray bcyon^ th(' 
(U.s< rt or hidden in the depths of the onrth, and presided over by 
and just rulers. They bi.'gun to feel tliat it was the ijoul only 
ill Jit survived d<.)jith, and that* it did not slay ui the tomb, but went 
oif a long journey, and , abode far from descendant and'towasimm. 
Ihif we ilpd always in histoiy that eustoins outlast the beliefs which 
gave l)irlli to thoni, and oftciu survive into quite a different state of 
ojjin 5 <in. 8 o it was in this ease. Tlio burial customs which arose 
wln n the grave sujn>osed to ho a roul abode wore kept up w'hon 
tl)e sou) was beliovod entirely to (juit tlio body at doath. It was still 
in I ho I Olid 1 that prinisioii for (he future life was heajicd up. It Avas 
in ilje JHilujil irouili uf tlio corjiso that the fee for Charon, the ferry- 
man, was jdaci/l. Itwjis to the YOfy place of burial that offerings 
wire brought on the^dl souls* days of antiquity. Tlio logical cotu- 
filenuaiL of the later doetriuo of Hades would have been to reganl a^ 
immali'ihd V'liat happened to the Jiody after death. Hut this avus a 
point lie v(t' reached by ancient nations ; they always regardinl want 
of birrijil (d tin' body as fjitid (4) the bliss of the soul in Hades, 

t ’’haligcs did, howTver, taki' place in burial eustonis in conseipionee of 
tin* grow'ing diseordanir betwein tboin and popuhar belief. They Wi ve 
Ntill inaintaiinid, but in more and more perfuiu'tory and uni eal hishion. 
The anns and ornaments l>uric*d with tin' dead became fliju.sier and 
l(‘ss tit lor use. livery aicluiYilogist knows that somotiaies the graves 
of (iivt'ci'and litnirhi contain the mere prt'tfnce of offerings: gold 
ornaments as thin us paper; loaves and fruits' of terra-cotta; ■weapons 
tiiiiit f(»r use, and vases 4of thb most unserviceable kind. ** In sacris 
.'-iimdata pro veris ai’eipi,** wniie Servins ; and jn no ‘class of 8^-red 
i'ite.'^ doi's hollow* jiretiaice more commonly take the place eif^ reality 
tlian in tliose connected with funerals and tombs. ^ 

Such, in merest outline, is the hustor^ of Grcnk beliefs as to the 
lifi' luToml the gravt' iluring the course of the historical ages. And 
Ti w e examine a few j''*xainj)Ies of the A'arious groups of sepulchral 
moiimnents to he found in that country, avc shall find ample illuatra- 
ii(fn‘ of our sketch. , ^ 

Among* the t^irliest of Greek sculpt ured tombstones are those 
Spjirtan nliefs of wdiiclv mewtion h:i8 ulrcmiy been mode* Ih them 
we seethe departed nncestov and ijmcostrefis seated like gods to receiA'o 
ilic homage of survivors. Wht'U the seated hero holds out a wine- 
euin it seems a broad liiut to survivorsito fill it. Accordingly, in 
Iheotiari and other reliefs, avc actually seen female figure approac^ng 
to till from a pitcher the extended A’essol. And u}K>a Or«^ 
iheiv commonly lay, as wo learn fnun the testimony of eatedvi*- 
lions, an amphorA of coarse wwe to receive the doles of wino brought 
to the ermetery. Tlie fooj^ brought by hupplknts bn the Peiopon- 
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•nesian sieLx? consists of^ eggs and fowls, and more espe(|ially tlie 
pomegranate. This last seems to have boon tlio recognised fotnl of 
the shades.^ Hade.s gives it to his stolen bride, Persephoue ; ancV^ihV, 
by eating it, heoomos in^ipablo of quitting the place of the deadPto 
return to her bright existence in the upper air. And to lluA^^day 
IKUnegranato seed,s are 0(ie element in the sweet cakes which are made 
.to be distributed by thost> wbo have lost a friend, at eortalaPintervals 
after his death — cakes evidently represonting ihost^ bestowed in old 
times on the lost friend himself. ^ 

This realism of offerings to the dead natundly suggests to us tlial 
the idea of offerings of food and, wine to the deities themselves urosi^ 
fj‘om ^he transfer to them of ideas originally eonneeted with dead 
mortals. In historical limes llio Qreeks nirnle wide distinction bet wihui 
the t)fferings to deities and thf»se 4 >roitght to he^^X's, bftth as to time 
and nuxlc of saeritice, and as to the objects; but this distinction is» 
iioi fundanuMital. ami wo cannot help looking on \]\o whole custnni of 
sacriticc Uvs one imported into the miltns of deities from*that of the 
* dead. It is not nnusual to represent ^cities also in sculpture as bolding 
(Hit a cup or Yt‘ssel, and it seems clear that whiitevtu* iiieuning Aie 
rtrecks attachi'd to the action in later times, it must in earlier huvt' 
signitbs'l a r<*adiness to rec<*ivo offeringH. (Jrout sculptors substituted 
for this action, which to Ilj<>m seemed trivial or mean, some highci* 
inotiv(», placing a Viet(hy or a sceptre in the hands of the greater 
divinities; but in case of ^ome of the lesser, htu‘h as Portnm‘,’ 

the jwtera remained to end a not unusual attribute. 

Th« isnak<‘ wdiieb 15 erect Ix'hind th(' piyr stands in u very intnnato 
relation to the dead, habit of dweljiiig ffi Imh's in tliosu rocky 

spot^^vliicli tho’Orevks chose for their c(niet(Tie.s, amid whicli he 
myst^rioqslV appealed arid disypi)eared, originated the idea thal he 
w'as eithqjr tho companion or even thf^ impcrsQualion of the dead 
(‘‘incertus getiiumne loci fainj^unmc paronlib esse putet ; and tla^ 
idea was fo&tercd by the nianners of the reptile — his shyness when • 
approached, unci the wisdom and sublilty attributed to him by tin; 
ancients. It is curious* to find, in Other reliefs, the horse and tl¥4> 
dog in the pladb of IhoiBAake. T^heir prciicncc, indeed, Jis not ki itsedf 
.surprifdng. They have their place beside tjioir master in the sculp- 
ture by the same right by which their bdhes frero laid beside bis in 
tho grave. As they diqd wuth him and arC his companions in the 
fields of Elymuio, so they swell his state when he sits to iWcivij 
homage and offerings. Yet it Is somewhat strange to find luifsc and 
dog, which imply a free and open life of hunting and amusement, 
alternately with the sad and cold seri>ent, which belongs to no happy 
himfjiig-grouiid, but to tho rock}^ soil of*t}ie cemr^tciy. , 

Sueh being the symbolism of Spartan tombs, ‘wo jiuturally inquire 
with what purpose these designs w'ere sculptured. With us a grave- 
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f^tono i« ♦merely u rcJininder, plitced on the, spot where some of our 
fiif‘nds are l^id, and intended to awalce in the survivors meuc^^ries, 
Na(l,«ind(5od, yet Hmched with a certain melancholy pleasure, since it 
euYi never Jbo altogether sorrowfitl to think of those we have loved, 
rvcjr after their &epart'Urc. . ^ 

Jhit wo are accitstoniodi it must be reiHeinbered, to look upon 
images al mere works of art, and quite without associations of wor-- 
ship. The Gb'ooks, on the otlier hand, being idolaters — ^that is to say, 
accustomed to assist their ndigious sentiments by images of tbe gods 
in painting and in sculpture — were accustomed also to consider the 
])reHenco of the gods as especially belonging to their images. And 
thci*(' can b(i jio doubt that they canied the same associations»to the 
H'liefs on the tombs of their ancestors. Tlicy regarded those worthies 
as distinct, ofeour^i from the images of them on the tombs, and yet 
• th('y supjx)sed that there was a bond of connexion between tbe two, 
ami that the soul of the deceased ancestor was present in the carving 
on his tomb us he was not preftent elsewhere. These reliefs, then,^ 
ar^^-in a sense the^idols of the domestic worship of the Greeks, or at 
least of the loss civilised tribes among them, and were never looked 
upon without a touch of religious awe. 

A series of monuments beginning at a scai*cely later date than the 
Spartan stelto is that of the Lycian rock-cut^ tombs of the Xanthus 
\ alhT. Some of these are elaborate architectural monuments, adorned 
witli a profusion of sculpture, and of great ijnporttmee for the history 
of art. But all those monuments, inelucVng the Harpy tombf the 
Nereid monument, and th# ‘‘heroon^’ K)cently discovered at Gybl 
Bashi, served uiidoubWlyt as memorials of chiefs ^or- kings buried 
beneath them. The sculptured friezes which adorn them erabody 
soinetiinos heroic or local myths. Sometimes, < 4 S in the* case of the 
Nereid moiiuraont, they seem to commemorate historical deeds, and 
oxtirditions. But certainly, in ooTCml instoncefl, they hew reliefs 
‘ representing the buitwl ruler us enthepned in state, waiting to receive 
the homage of surviv^fs. As an instance, we may cite the pediment* 
fvulptures of the well-known Koreid monuihcnt, now in the British 
Museutn. lUro the presence of votaries ■ suggests, and *ev^ proves, 
that the scene represented belongs to tho life heytmd the tomb, and 
not to tho muudtme existence of tho buried king. * 

Gennnn mmntt have of late advocated the thetny that the mys- 
terious seated figures which adorn the beahtiful orchaic Lydan monu- 
ment in the British Museum which is* known as the Haxpy.toimh arc 
really deceased heroes and heroines seated to receive offieriiigs from 
\ otaries who reverently approach them. Hitherto the.sciid|4'pes of 
this lovely menumedt Irnve c&red a wide field for (xmjpcliini} eacpla- 
luitions. some of^tve^fimciful character ; but without fttlly deolaring 
in favour of the new iiterprctation, we must confess that it is far 
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tiottcr in accord than arc most others with tho simpUcif y of <»orly art, 
and Ate priinitivo belief whi<^ wo hat’O reason to attribute to the 
Lydan race! ■ • 

At a later period in Lyck, that k to say in the fourth and «uccceditig 
centuries b^., tiiese seated personages cease to ajt^ar, and in their 
pkee we have men rocliUniug on couches at tables covered with food 
and wine, their wives sometimes seated at their feet. This is\ curious 
fact, for we know that in Homeric days the Achaean heroes used to 
sit at table, and the custom of reclining came in at a later pcri(Hl. 
Perhaps that custom made its way into Lyck later still, when the 
stream of Greek art and Greek influence set strongly towards the 
Asiatkcoost in the days of (ho second Athenian conte^raoy. How- 
ever that, bo, it is quite clear that the banqueting groups of later 
Lycian tombs aro intended to represent tho ph^ical onjojTtnents of 
the future life, and to suggest to the living that it was their duty to* 
bring the offerings d&e at stated seasons of the year. , 

, In the case of Peloponnesian monnlnonts also wo observe a transition 
of the enthroned hero from a sitting to a reclining jjosition, (hotigh 
in Greece that transition takes place at an earlier period than in 
Lycia. 

TiCt us next turn to another ckss of reliefs, thoso in which tho 
deceased is rcpresontoc^ not as seated in state, but as riding on a 
horse, or leading one by tho bridle. These designs are not found at 
Sparta, though tliey hav<! been sometimes discovered at Argos and 
elsewhere in PeloiKmncsvs. But they belong more especially to 
Northern Greece, pivticularly to BoBOtiu.'' I think that the venera- 
tion for ancostot^ implied in them is less intense than that implied in 
the Sjp&rtan reh'efs, arfd for several reasons. At Sparta the hero is 
seated, on a throne, in an attitude which belongs only or projwrly to the 
greater deities, especially Zem and Hades. In B<£otia he is no lunger 
seated but riding. The Greeks did not represent their greater deities, 
excc^ng Poseidon, as riding on horseback, tbbugh they not unfre- ' 
quently place them in chariots. This would ifaiun to them a position 
of insufficient dignity. .'But there was a lower and less exalted ruO 
of beings thtffi tho go(k,'Vhom the Greeks did in a marked’ degree 
associate with horses. Thek ore the domi-guds or heroes, tho sons of 
the gods mostfy by a' mortal mother, like ilera&les and Asklcpius and 
Casting (md PeUux. There was a decided distinction in Greece bet ween 
the hoglitkn nf suhqidinato brings and those paid to the gods. 
And it is hokldo that the heroes were usually represented as riders. 
Evmryoine kitowa that this was the case with the twins Castor and 
Polli^ termed the Dioscuri, or the sons of Zeus^r excellence. And 
thok acquainted with Greek va^ and 'other rcMabs know that the 
same character belonged mere or less to all ih<m unnumbered heroes 
who enjoyed jtempics in later Greece as foiflidcrs of cities, or great 
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warnorn or inventors of useful arts, or as noted benefactors of the 
hun)an race. , Tlio inscription engraved on a notable relief ol this 
class is this ^‘Dedicated to Aloximachus by Callitel^.*^ And it is 
silpposod Jliat Aleximachus is not the real name of the dead person 
thuf commeinorfted, but a sort of state name or heroic name bestowed 
on him after death by those who wished to raise him to tlhe rank of a 
local JiioA). Such heroising of any man who was in liis life at all 
distinguished was usual in all parts of Greece, and at all periods of 
Greek history. 

A point which requires some notice in both the Spartan and Boeotian 
relief.s is the veiy frequent presence on them of a lady accompanying 
the divine or^ seiui*divinc ancestor. Naiuralfy we- suppose her to l)e 
his wife. And this interpretation very well suits the Spartan tombs, 
wdn're slio sit!s by the hero's side In equal state. At Sparta w^^men 
» Averc hold in higher honour than in the rest of Greece. Elbewhero 
tlu^y were ^looked on often either as household drudges or as men' 
playthings, but in Sparta they Am*e regarded as real helpers to the 
and capable of that patriotism which the Spartans resided as 
the highest virtue. And as a eonsc’cjuemjc of this esteem we find 
women in more than one of the crises of Spartun histoiy, when the 
city was in danger from inyasiou or w'dition, come nobly to the front 
and save the State which had treated them honourably. At Sjjarta, 
tlimi, there is no reason why (hoy should not occupy a dinne place? 
beside thoir husbands after death, ns they had occupied a place beside 
liiin Avhen alive. But in the rest of Greece such honour paid to a 
deci'iised Avoinun might well seom excessive. jVnd in the horseman 
relii'fs of Northern Greece she does not seem to share the worship of 
tin; hero, but rather to be doing honour to him, to meet him wtli an 
offei’ing, and to pour u4nc into the cup which he holds ouY to bt? filled. 

Returning to the oomiuoii banqueting reliefs of later Greece, avc 
are justified by the analogy of Peloponnesian and Lycian monu- 
uu'iits in regarding them as belonging altogether to the BMlonic 
cult us of aiicosiors. * And we thus see that the feelings which in pre- 
historic ages gave birth to the wwship of 'ancestors never died out 
among ihe'H^llones. To the last days of thrfr pagan Kfe nOvaubject 
was more commonly depicted on their tombs tbau ihe offerings to 
foiyfathors, and no ciistorii was more religiously kept up than those 
relating to the periodical visitation and feeding of the dead* 

In some minds the question may arise whether the Greeks^ when 
tluy sewipturod th© feasts of the dcatl, supposed those feaate to take 
place in the tomb, at which they commonly deporited thmr 
or in Hades, the ix>alm of the shades. This is a questiaa is 

easier to ask than* to answer; indeed, it cannot be 
answertd, for it js a Aatter in which the Greeks had never fully made 
up their minds. The ^ods d^volt in Olympus, yet they wme also 
(1) In ftie S^bouxoff CoUoctian. 
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t>reBeiit m*thd[r toaplee. ^ In ibe same way the dead W'oro iinaginod 
to dftell in the world ol shades, and yet they knew what^took place at ■ 
their toinbef*and o<ndd enjoy the offerings there set out for them. 
The spot where a man’s ho^ is hud cap never be entirely divonjbd 
from hie peFSoniality. Bo not we ourselves regatd as sacred* jho 
spot where Ihe body of a friend sleeps in doa'th, although among us 
the idea of the distiuotness of soul and body is far more Actg- and 
general than ampng the Greeks P These arc confusions of thought 
so deeply worked into the web of human nature that it muy l)e 
doubted if they will- over be worked out of it. 

Thus has the gradual accumulation of facts put an end to one of 
tho longest and most intciesting feuds ever waged in the hold of 
olassi^ archaeology. The dispute is mode the mora I'enutrkablo 
because the greatest names havds on the wbol<i^ appitared on tlie 
wrong side. And the final veidict is entirely contrary to that Avhich • 
hasty theorisers would supjwsc to be that of common «*nse. We 
modems could easily imderstand that deities should be cTepuctod us 
"reclining on a couch to rtseoivc the, homage of mankind. And* wo 
could understand that tho banqueting reliefs of* tombs should tn? 
mere transcripts from ordinary daily life. But teo find it very hard 
to uitderstand how the Greeks, ppssessing tho notions of tho future 
life with which we meet in Homer and Pindar, and in tho mockeries 
of Lucian, could oi'cct *tnich frequent monuments at all pKxriods as 
memorials of the worshiji of tho dead. Wo find it ditficiilf simply 
because tho frame of m^d iiiipUcd is one of which we have no 
cxpierience. But th^riew hardest to nxioivc is that which is true. 

There yet remain various funeral custopps of^hc<3rt.H'ks which still 
uwoitigxplanatioii, although wo fetd that the oxpdanation i.s brought 
tiearqr yo(^r*by year,by new discoveries. For example, the Iwautiful 
figures o{ teria>cotta which of, late years have, reached us in such 
quantities from Asia and Greece, especially Tu^gra, arc ccuinectted 
with Greek burials in a very remarkable way. They are never ftniiid « 
excepd in connexion with tombs. But they •aif not placed in Oio 
graves in an orderly or legolar fushiofl. At Tanagra and Myriiia and 
other rites tKe^ are seldom foun^ entire, but almost altjays broken in 
a purposeful manner, the head usually tom off and Ijing ap>art. And 
they are as often to he met wnth in the oafth oter and berid<' a gni.ve 
as in the gmve iteelf.,, Messrs. Pottior aftd Beinach express thoir 
C(mvi^6iitel»>.bMed upon a long induction, riiat the friends of the 
deocased.jlttitst have -stood beside the grave os it was being tilled with 
earth with thtofr^tty images in thrir hands, and thrown them— first 
brealdhg. them*^^ hole. How can so strange u mstom bo 

exphtXD^F H. Bnyet has pxrdpteed e remarkable theory on. the 
sabjeet. , In early tinm, he remarks, men riew at tho graves of 
departed chiefs their female kin or captive women to acc(Uap>any them 
to the next world. It seems, then, lijfcly -that these tciTa-colta women 
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oi the graves are the later representatives of these real ivhmen, just 
as terra-cotta loaves of bread and fruits talco the place of real ('*iood ; 
ahdethat they were thrown into the tomb to people theso?itade of the 
gtave, and to furnish the dead man with pleasing companionship In 
tbe^ world'of shades. This theory will account for two things ; first, 
for the fact that .therO are scarcely any representations' of bearded 
men tundtig terra-cotta images — ^they are nearly all of women and of 
hoys ; and secondly, for the custom of breaking the images, the 
breaking taking the place of the earlier slaying. 

Interesting as the newly-discovered Peloponnesian reliefs are to 
students of Greek art and ancient life, they are at least equally im- 
portant to anthropologists who look beyond Greece to the very^origin 
of civilisation. For they can undoubtedly be used in favour of the 
view of thoso'who, Jike Mr. Herbert Spencer, suppose the worshi|) of 
. the gods to have arisen later than that of deceased human beings, and 
to be on outgrowth from it. If we find sculpture employed as early 
as the sixth century B.c. in places so far apart as Lycia and Pelopon- 
nesns in making figures of the dead for the worship of the living, 
and if we find at d later time a regular cultus of the dead prevailing 
and flourishing in all parts of Greece, it would seem that the set of 
ideas embodied in these manifestations must have struck deep roots 
in the Greek mind. They seem to belong to a deeper and more 
primitive stratum than does the worship of the deities of Olympus. 
And this view is fully confirmed by the fact that whereas with the 
different branches of the Aryan race religions rites differ widely, and 
the names of the deities arp diverse, yet the cultus of ancestors is 
common to several bifUnches, and takes among them touch the same 
form. 

If I may venture on a moral it will be this : the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the now evidence is the result of perseverin|f re- 
searches of young ihcmbers of the German school of arolueology at 
Athens. This is one of the many investigations by which thi^ and 
their French colleagues have benefited the cause of knowledge, 
i nd not only has knowledge been benefited, but not less the dis- 
coverons themselves. Such researches as ’thpse, coiidueted in the 
seats of ancient life, are ^really the only training by whidb aiohseolo- 
gists can be formed, of ardhseology phased in itsi lightihil position in 
the very front of historical studies. Museums oi sculpture and of 
casts bay help us; but not until the proposed English school at 
Athens is in working order, and some of our most brilliafit young 
graduates are sent to study at the fountam-head, will Englsnd recover 
a position like that which she emee held, as the nation most debply 
interested in stpdy of d^ssioal lands and the betmtifnl moains 
of classical ar^iteotilM and art. 

Pbbct GanuKBft. 



*PAItIS AS AS ENGLISH BESIDENCi 

It is sai^i across the AtlaiitiQ, that '*good Amerisaus gh to {^aris 
when tiiey ^e.” To us . English Paris does not ropjresent paraAse ; 
and though most of ns manago to see it at least once, as a sight to bo 
iuclttded in travel, we feel no particular enthusiasm about it ;* while 
few indeed are the Britons who conceiTe the notion of fixing them- 
selves in the Department of the Seine. Such of us os settle down 
beyond the Channel go usually to other lands. English residents in 
France are rare ; out of the 800,000 foreigners, men, women, and 
children, who inhabit that country, only 30,000 (less than four j)er 
cent^ of the whole) arc British suhjecte, and of this small total barely 
one-third is domiciled in Paris. Furthermore, as by for the larger, 
portion of the 10,00Q English people who are grouped there is com- 
posed of servants, clerks, and small .traders, it is probable*that if the 
‘number of our countrymen living on their own means could, bo 
exactly counted it would bo found not to reach 80fi. * 

But how is it that a city so irresistibly seductive to others should 
attract- so few of us? Why do wo direct our steps to all sorts of 
other places and keep away from the very abode which allures every 
one but ourselves F oThe reason is that ordinarily constitutc<l 
En gliA men and women cannot discover in Paris either permanent 
attractions or material advantages. Others con fit themselves to it, 
but we cannot. Our national character^ docs not need what Paris 
offers ; our national* habits require satisfactions ;vhich it docs not 
give ; J>ur national capacities cannot utilise its peculiar potcntialitios. 
It is true that the same objections apply, more or loss, to aU other 
resid^ces abroad, but we expect less from other places; we are 
more fmr&aring and less exactihg towards, them ,* as they ore less big 
we do not feel so lost in them, and we con4escond to take some ^ 
paiua occasionally to get out of them such coptentmon.ts as they can 
supply. In Paris we qaem to expect, from 'the immensity of i|p 
reputation, that every^img should be ready to our hand, and.wc are 
surprised and even aggrieved tb.discover that we have to labour to 
make anest there. The outside qualities «f the place are so mani- 
fest, ev^ to the newest arriver and the, most isolated wanderer, 
th^ titor^hl/ part of it, they can be enjtyed so tsasily, 

withoni ^tilh or trouble, that we instinctively complain 

beoauni4te hUMBr mmito are not equally visible, because they lie out 
of sighVare inanbes^ble tp strangers, and cannot be discovered with- 
oai.tiine;:mid-3WrE as these inner meiitf^are precisely thpM 
which a permanent resident most nee^ to di^m and enjoy, we 
mi^ahe non'iqtpearance for non-existei)pe, and* go elsewhere. 
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'Amoa(>;st the various hribel 'to Ozpatria^wn, there are iour- which' 
exercise peculiar influence-^health, economy, tiie education of. ohil- 
dieiiv ho]Mof gettinginto society ; and in no one cl tii^four 

fotiUB does Paris entice iho current l^glirii man m: Ionian. Its 
mo^ arc'inuneitBe, but so &r as the average British enquirer is con- 
cerned they do not lie in any of these directions. Whai its merits 
are wffl Ite indicated presently ; let us begin with its defectSj, os most 
Engliim people see them. 

In health, Paris is on a level with a hundred other places. It has 
nothing of its own to ofier. Its climate presents a fair average of 
the qualities and faults of central Continental weather; the air is 
drier and more vivifying than that of England ; extremes heat 
and cold arc rometimes felt, but they arO unfrequent; strong winds 
are rare ; and* though fogs huVe become somewhat aoclimatiBed of 
late years, the air is on the whole fairly bright and pleasant. But 
the some atmosphei'C may be found almost everywhere along the 
same parallel of latitude. The < sanitary conditions are good; the 
sewerage is excellent ; the water, abundant and pure ; and the pre- 
caution against infection in all its forms arc minute and well applied. 
The material conditions of life are, however, growing so much alike 
in all large towns that wo arc living everywhere under more and 
more similar influences, and it may be said, without much inexactness, 
that so far as Emope is concerned, what used^to be called, oEpecially, 
a healthy or unhealthy place, is becoming difficult to find. Epidemics 
come and go in Paris os they do in other pentres of population, but 
they are seldom traceable tc^local caiises, aud us\ially assume a general 
cbaracter. But tiK those qualities are merely negative ; they imply 
the absence of objections, not the presence of recommendations ; Paris 
possesses no positive advantages in climate or health, And Ettglisb 
people will not be tempted to live in it 'fw reasons of that sQrt. 

Hic question of 'economy presents itself in .a different position. 
•The possibility) of economy is there, hut we cannot Apply its No 
place is cheaper thaiT Paris, considering what can be got <nit of it, 
p'ovidcd only you knmv what tti get, how to get it, and how to mijoy 
it when? got. , But that is precisely, what we^donot 'fcSow.' So we 
call Palis dear. And 4Aar it certainly is if yir6' judgS ^ prices 
alone, for almost everything costs mege there thim 4n djondon. Yet 
the or^nization of life ‘is so ample and ways ’ure so 

thrifty, that in spite of the immense rise "hab taken |dace in 
the value of all necessaries, housekeepuig in Paris oma^ ea^^ha'^he 
total less expensive than in London. The differeuDe 
large enough to constitute a notable diminution' of 
supply by itee}f a sufficient motive fdr adopting Paria^^^ -teriiiace. 

And if Paris ^ db little for us in the two daostidne' ef; beakbi 
and economy, it is of stiil less use to us in the inattOr of. educitkm. 
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It is, perhaps, Hie last phase is whioh*Ekgli8h pamis wouvi wisii to 
form their children. eosnsider the dereloiHiijmt ol^a certain par- 
tioolar eharaoier and line ofi^nnionin onr boysato be erendnoro 
important than knowledge, and no satisfaction of that aim- is disop^r- 
able in any school in France, whether it be lay or relig^ans. 
Measured by the Engluh standard France is about the wo^ country 
in Europe for the lualdng of boys. The schools ore cheap, ^d arc 
certainly good so far as teaching is concerned ; tho ayerago French 
boy learns, indeed, more than the average English boy; in that, 
however, he cannpt well help himself, for he is obliged to pass 
examinations at sixteen or seventeen, and as the institution of 
craimiping is unknown, and he has no time to apply it if it existed, 
his only chance is to study seriously at school. But excellent as 
French schools are for instruction they contain absolutely nothing 
else which could tempt either English fathers or English boye> 
And even as regarde ^rls the case is not much better, for great as is 
the power of Paris id producing bright women, the training lies, not 
in the schools or convents, but in tl^e homes, in living patterns rather 
than in books, im contact rather than in precept. Unfortunately, 
however, these patterns* and this contact are seldom within the reach 
of fordgnera, and English mothers would make a vast mistake if they 
took their girls to Paris with the notion that their presence there 
would secure tax them'hny of the higher French faculties. 

Andjif education of tho right sort is hard to get, society is perhaps 
even more difficult to seize. Taking Paris as a whole, and not count- 
ing the exceptions, there are few acts in life less easy than for a 
foreigner to induce *the French tp admit hiin tordiaUy into their 
homes. It cap "bo dene ; it can, indeed, be very thoroughly done ; 
but it ca^ <ynly.be ^tectod in one of two ways, either by special position 
or by special effort, and, nationally, we shrink from effort in such a 
cause. We do not see that it is worth while. There is a set in Paris 
into whicdi most people can enter if they pleaso f the foreign <lrawing^ 
rooms are open to them, more or less, acScordinl^ to their place end 
fitness; but French firesides are virtnally closed to them, unless th«y 
take very pflrtioular pains to r^h them, and no deception could be 
more oomjdete than to-settle down in Paris jrith the notion of " easily 
getting into French society.” " ' 

Sudk brmfly statjsd, the main objectidns to Paris as a h<nne for 
English {MM^. ! Now let us see the other side. 

Befcne go into it, however, it is essential to point out that in 
wmghing olqeotians of this sort we are bound to take account, not 
onl^of the idijeclaons in themselves, but also of the manner and* 
degiM in whi^ th^ td each eqiaiate ’specta^, and of Hie 
means by whiish they w be overcome. They oai^t be said to be 
snbstanthd and sdff-ezisHng, for they onl^ have a being if .the 
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foiuig^uer who'is confronted them is incapable to subdue them. 
Tf they can be vanquished ih,ey have no subjbctiTe -reality ; they^^ire, 
in<that case, dothing more than .momentary hindrances;, jribich fade 
aw^'beforc -will and work.,... They may, therefore, conslitu^ insur- 
mountaUe ^ibstacilps to one pmrson and offer mere healthy stimulants 
toabothcr. .Here comes in the influence of character and "point of 
view, ondjt is precisely on the degree and power' of that influence 
that th% entire question turns. The majority of English people of the 
present generatiem sees nothing but the objectione^ as they have just 
been stated, regtuds them as absolute, doubts if they can be surmounted 
at all, and does not believe that, at the best, it is worth while to take 
the- trouble to surmount them. A small minority perceives the means 
of conquering <hem, feels itself able to succeed in the attempt, and is 
convinced that success is worth winping. It is in the spirit of ^lat 
minority that the ar^ments in favour of Paris will be considered here. 

Wo all agree that, from the present English ajagle of -view, Paris 
does not offer to the moss of our countrymen any advantages, in an 
applicable shape, as regards either health, economy, education, or 
sodoty. But if W9 look again at* the three latter elements of Paris 
life from a higher stand-point, if we try to them as they really 
are, and not exclusively in their actual reference to ourselves, we 
shall probably form a different opinion about them. 

First, as to economy. The French havoi become rich, and arc 
becoming richer; but they have been poor for ccntuiics, and the 
habits formed while they were poor hate siKll great force amongst 
them. They have established a plan of life'suited to the absence of 
wealth ; they care Ijttlo, nationally, for ostentation, have no contempt 
for poverty, accept thrift as’bein^ not only nqcsessary, but wise^and 
worthy, and gaily make the best of what they have. The rush of 
oxtravagonco which broke forth under the Secohd Empire' did*^ nut 
really affect those general ideas, for it was limited in its action and 
^did not toufli the country at large. The old i^stem has remained 
substantially unchanged, both in principle and in practice; and 
though the cost of life has vastly increased of, late years, the rise has 
been provoked by universal agencies quite as^much as by local oausos. 
The doctrine v^ich underlies French’ management is that economy 
should be so practised as to eradicate its nastinem f to ^ compose it 
that it ceases to offend, Jhat it acquires, indeed, a. of scientific 
merit and attractiveness. This ehape of ecohomy does not s^ to 
suppress legitimate sati^actions, it does not disregard real nee^ or 
harshly limit justifiable i^t^ding for the mere sake of owrioa,. .^On 
‘the contrary, it calonlafes the items of expenditure aoomflipg tpilkdr 
relative productiv^^ in life, it assigns to each of thcan a^pb^Jn 
the budget cofrespondmg to the result it generates in ',the aggns- 
gate of existence*; it ehpits from every sbi'Hing ijd that a 
can produce, and it proportions the elements of outlay in sum 
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'a fashion that, tdiile all jxtet deailos {aixioi^ing to poi^tion) Are 
fairifT dontehted^ tile flx^-totikl of outgoings is not eioeeded. To 
peq>le liiusdo not idu^ i^t Ertooh life iraally is«this'definiti|)f{i ’of 
its^household ist^ exaggerated; it is, nevertix^lR^, 

suhstantiidly oorreot; Ittod it'Aets fbrth a lesson. wMch mi&y Jbe 
studied dsS^herel To judge the system rightly it is nooossaiy to 
take aoeUunt of the return r^sed as well 'as of thesumvpent; to 
weigh the coinpfiments of the return ; to consider, not only what food 
and lodging are obtained and what is paid for them, but what arc 
the quantity and the nature of the pleasures and other satisfactions 
which are procured by the fiCEpenditure. It is in this latibr direction 
that^^e true cheapness of Paris manifests itself. The material 
detailed cost may bo said to be, approximately, the safhe as iif most 
other -caties, though, from the difference of orgtyiisatien, the genernl 
total is less ; but nowhere elpc are you so free from the obligation tq 
live for others, nowhere else can you maintain appearances for so 
little outlay, nowhere else are the ordinary forms of sociaf intercourse 
and amusement so accessible to sm^l purses, nowhere else is what is 
called a position so independent of money, no'<^hore else can ^ou 
obtain for nothing so large a share of inteUectuol enjoyment. Tho 
one condition of all this is that you know how to do it. It is because 
the French do know, that the life they lead in Paris is certainly, for 
what it gives to them,*the cheapest life in Europe. They manage it 
by suppressing superfluities, by extracting the utmost from neces- 
saries, by rendering honie-pleasures so inexpensive that they lie 
within everybody’s {each. The result js that agreeable life is pos- 
sible for an outgmn^of’^SOO a yew. That lunuis a minimum, but, 
minimum thon§h it be, it provides, in most cases, more real satisfac- 
tioi{foT,itB spenders than a London household could obtain from 
twice as.mtmh. No British family could, hwever, get on in Paris for 
such k sum as this ; oven after a fair apprentiedbhip they would not'd 
£1,300 or £1,500, and even then ii would bo necessary to be careful 
and not to do too much. To make this part of the question clear it 
will be as well to give an example of a kind frhich most of us cunld 
imitate. Hetb. is the ^xact ^ount, kept with instructivewminute- 
ness, tff the expenses of a foreign family j[not English) for the year 
1884; it repBesehts A fair average of thefrdcangB during four years 
whidh' have pa^ed 'i^ce they settled in Paris. They occupy a 
pleaiiMti^>|Sa^ section of society; th^ know 

ecased^Uii^-jlli!^^ people, .butr they go about a good deal in exotic 
hmism ; and numerous tea-partios. They 

Utw h^htly''!^ sense and prudence; they have no 

wK^tlli^ and bnly thm Smvthits, a ipan; a miqd, and a cook. The 
fiimd^tiOnnSts of fatiiiev, twogrewn-up da^htem; all 

ef'tiMUaire well dressed.' HereisthetablsofoosC:— 

’ 3 . 
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Bent (the furniture is thrown) £240 

Tlxee . . . , • . . . • . . .28 

Food 362 

Wine . • . *98 

Wages: xnan, £48; maid, £29; cook, £34 . .111 

Fizfag . t • - ^ 

Lighting ^3 

Wadung .58 

Bijpairs of furniture, &c 35 

* Sundries, cabs, postage, paper, &c 45 

Books, newspapers, and music 21 

Carriages in the eyoning ...... 52 

Dress, for mother and daughters, mostly made at homo 281 
Dress, father . . • . \ • * *39 

Doctor and medicines . . . . .34 

Small purchases for the house, plants, dowers, &Q. . 23 


Extra cost of two months' stay at the sea in the summer 100 

• . • • 

£1,602 

• 

Any fairly skilful English faquly could lire in Paris as these 
people do for the same sum. Whether they would draw out from it 
as ifluoh gladness wAuld depend on their own capacity. And therein 
lies the entire pi^blem. The question is not to discover how miich 
money will keep you olive, but how to extract sunshine as well as 
subsistence from ihat same money. The French show us how to do 
this, and, notwithstanding all the changes which have come over 
them, they are still showing us. Can wc never profit by the 
example P Gan we never learn to adopt b 8 much of the French 
plan of homo life os would enable us, not merely to inhabit Paris, 
but to live more simply* more cheerily, and 'more cheaply in Eng- 
land P It is in this latter use that the true interest 8f the question 
lies. The number of us who may some day fix ourselwes in the 
capital of France can never, at the utmost, be very great ; bqt eve^' 
one of us would gain by the importation into England of some of tiie 
jynnciples and practice^ which have enabled our neighbours to com- 
bine frugality with sufficiency, and to render contentment, gaiety, 
an^iSOoial position inde^ndent of income. And even if that dream 
be \mreay sable, even if the application of thq^ ideas is alwayato be 
limited to sach*of us as may learn thw value by contact with them 
in France, the few wh» profit by the lesson will, at all. events, dis- 
covOT how to improve the conditions of existence. For that reasem 
alone^ eten if there were no ofiier, it is wort£ wldle to mithe a stay 
in Paris. Of course the pro<»8S is 'net all pleasure; you do with 
fewer slants than in England, but those you have are ahnost 
(dways bad ; you xeoognise that your establishment is suffideDt for 
your wants, but it is pet grand,; you esmnot say th%t yoharedspnred 
of anything yqu teally.need, Imt, as a whole, the material cemditions 
of your life seem’ smaller ; in a word your common sense is ootto 
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tented, but your vanity is not flatterld. Bat to live m jrmns as the 
French live you have to* put common sense above vani^. If you arc 
not prepaved to do that it is useless to go there. 1^, on the;coq|7aiy> 
you are willing to exclude from the composition of your life^tho 
superfluities w’hi(di gratify no real neofls, but simply minuter tc^v^^n* 
glory ; if you arc di^sed to apply, and are capable of applying* the 
practical and productive usages of France, then you wilb recognise 
that Paris is, considering how much it gives, the cheapest r&idenco 
in Europe. 

Education* comes nest. As regards boys there is no more to bo 
said. No English boy can be brought up as an Englishman in 
Farig. But when we examine the good specimens of French girls 
we are obliged to admit that there must be somothingVorth copying 
insthe process which made them what they are. pijScrent though they 
be from the type to which we are accustomed, incompetent thoug}^ 
they be in some of the usual proficiencies of the English girl, scarcely 
any of us can fail to recognise that they have certain Attributes of 
their own which our 'own daughters rarely possess, and that ,thoso 
attributes are of a high value in life. Of coufse they are not f>ro* 
ducts of education alone ; the special faculties of French women are, 
to a great extent, innate, they are hereditarily transmitted capacities, 
they form part of the national inheritanOo, and those who aro not 
bom to them cannof easily acquire them. Yet foreign girls can 
pick up part of them if they are quick and imitative, and if they are 
placed, whilst young enough, with good models. If parents choose 
to oontedt themsolfes with commonplace girldom in their daughters, 
it does not 'matter where they educate thdhi ;»in such a case, any 
place is as godfl or as bad os another. But if their dream is to carry 
them to tiio wide^ development that can be attained by the applica- 
tion of J;he cosmopolitan means which are now at our disposal ; if they 
ai^ire to lift them to the upper levels of*delicate, intelligent woman- 
hood ; if they desire to open their heads to simplicity, economy, and 
a practical appreciation of life ; if they wish to guide their hearts to 
art, their hands to handiness, their tongues tb talking, and thei&dips , 
to laughing * if theji irant to make of them women who caq. do most 
things, to expand ^eir capacities, to arpuse theit reason, to form 
their judgment, and to shape their tiUite ; if, above b 11> and as the 
etfbct of all, they would fein endow them with the mosi^inaing forms 
of lemiaiae ehairm> thmi, certainly, Paris supplies an admiraflle work- 
ing Ifomtd. . Thi^ arostiH in Paris, notwithstanding the changes 
whioh have.'eome ovef it of late, opportunities wluoh exist nowhere 
else Itnr fenningwdpiBitvriio imite tiie traditional graces of Fvanoe 
to '&e henne useMntoa of a paSt gonejution aud to the de^r know- 
ledge «ad anqpler grasp of the present. But those opportunities arc 
diffietdt.of aooeM to the foreigner; if they aio not opmied up by 
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soibe spe^ accident of ponflon' or connedi^ tiiey e«n only be 
reached by steady caltivataon cl frimdBbip8*and bythe pe^Veftt^ 
will ,iio win ac&nisaien to ihe hemes whc>!re they are to be fbmid ^ and 
they, can oxily be utilised b^ <ceii8t^t an^ intinuite bontaet'-tHtii the 
types^to be*copied( . Andi'evep if all the preliminary diffionlties be 
surmounted, oven if the foreign girl be placed amidst tho Very best 
surroundiags, it -must be remembered that success depends^ after 
all, on fhe capacity of the pupil to profit by her lessons. Essenfial as 
good teaching is, personal .aptitude is more important .still; without 
it no good result can be attained. Of course -it may bewaid that 
English people'do not want the result, even if it can be got^tlmt 
they do not wish their daughters to acquire foreign ways, and jn all 
cases where tBat objection is seriously advanced, there is no^ng 
more to bo- said upon, the question ; dt falls of itself. Put,' in' con- 
hjidoring the qualities uf Paris as a residence for some- of us,' it is 
impossible to deny the gravity of this branch of the subject, or to 
exclude it ffom examination, for it is precisely one of the points to 
which residents usually attach mo^t value. A&d, so tar as residents 
arc Concerned, it mdy bo inferred, without unreasonableness, that, as 
they go abroad to Uve, it is precisely with the hope of meeting what 
they do not find at home, and of cultivating fruits which do not ripen 
in England. To them, at all events, those chances of enlarging the 
education of thoii' girls will present interest, ahd to them it may be 
said that these chances, though rare, ore not absolutely beyond their 
reach if they choose to seek for them, an^ that if they can seize 
thorn, they will discover in tlmm another class of i^easons forgiving in 
Paris for aw'hile. « • ^ 

The question of society is the lust but by fear the*largest'^ of#4he 
considerations wo are examining here. And not oply is it fh^ widest 
in itself, hut it is also the most important, because of the inflven^. it 
oxcroises on the eutii'e constitution of life. If once foreigners can 
work their way, thoroughly and intimately, inte the society of a 
place, they adopt, abitost instinctiTely) the mtomers and the usages 
of ^but place, and are 'therein rendered able ‘to extract from it- all 
that it cgn give. It is precisely b^ause they foil, Us*a Vuis, to 
penetrate within the homq^ of the lands thoy visit, that they' are-un* 
dblo to perceive the merits tS the life which isled'in iWe, (H^'df the 
characters whmh ore formed in thmn. And- errm‘more ttun of 
France than of any other country, for the'xeraoh' ^Vss- lms'been 
already said, the French are, of ^ Buropaahs, the least' iaelihad-ta 
open - their doors to aliens. The oonstitati0ii'*<rf thmr -VMCtafy Is 
oxtraordinaiify ekatia as regards-each bther ; its esqpernslvms^'lis-'ene 
of its most striking sharaotecistics; xW elements are^ 
it with a faoility which Is unknovm elsewhere, but alWn^’Vih 1hewQis> 
dition that they be ind^jtoous. la eonsequenoS of Ae yNSmeh-Mtf 
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* any i«oogaised upper «la 3 >» ol teedorsbtiof modelAihe Wriere w£^ 
fen«9 iu elaewfaere >Ib Aeieknieally oaHed' »ocre<y, have 4ieo»yed 
and (deoesj -wmep^^cal. demooratiaalaga alid l^e i^retMl 

oi maney and edt^^tt >pKr<^ aU' uxus^asiiig invaaim from b^w 
of freid^ ekmeuia, udii»e adimaaftm ia facilitate 1^ the hbiioni^ ^ 
poaitioa t£ judge ueur ccmeta by penumal fitness fat more thad by 
poaitioa wealth. And yeti notwithstanding this geneaous open- 
ness towards ^esh candj^tes of their own race, they «ihi4Tit from 
f<»eigiMMi and if foreigners wiidi to pmietrate amongst them, they 
must oonsont to take a good deal of trouble in the matter. And it 
^otild be addod at once that it is useless for either .mmi or women to 
mak^ tbb attempt unless they feel that they possess an inherent fit- 
ness -for the work. That fitness is relatiTely aboitilant amongst 
people of continental birth, but it has always^ been •strangely rare 
amongst the English ; the mass of us, indeed, have none of it. Yet 
it is only 'to those -Vfdio have it or who are able to acquire it, that it is 
of any use to talk about the matter. It is almost impoSliblo for the 
ordinary Englishman to get himseU accepted in a French house^ but 
the iqteoial Englishman who intends to. Succeed* and will apply*thc 
necessary means will rarely fail. Those means are so simple in 
thmnselves that it looks at first sight as if anybody could employ 
them : they are composed of two elements only : you must speak 
French and you muftt behave os the French do. Nothing more 
is requii^. Yet very few of otir compatriots consent to behave 
as the French do. *The reason is that “ behave ” is, in the 
sense in' which i^^ serves here, an .nnlimited word ; it carries 
with it a good many obligations; it^inclildes«a good many sorts 
of conduct ; if signifies umges, manners, movements, aspects, dress ; 
it impljieir convemtion, choice of subjects, character of opinione, 
ki)owledge of persons ond^ of things^ it involves ideas, sym- 
pathies, and even prejudices! This toOM application of behaviour 
is not to bo kamt in a day, but it is indispensable to acquire jt 
before a conqdete result can be attained. .TRien at lost it is really 
reaedLod, a very br^hbform of life is unfoldM to the stianger,. 4 gjife ^ 
of which the*precise Jike is to be found nowhere else^ a Ufe .which, to 
those .who famw -it fully and can mcfBuxe it ngbtly, is more 
buoym^ moie sparkling, mod yet morf simple and contenting, than 
in Et^ppe. It is amusing -without ^volity, intelli- 
aSectation, gUttoriug without 
oa teitf^i&i^ i fatigue, .natund without uniformity. 

Ib musssaq^iSdv liberty ; in no other land is society so' 

of rules, so free hom the 
gnid^ itself by no sAopted 
ini^esir^«opiee< no gew^ type-; ea^of ks mmidwrs does as he 
dunks , what he i^NSy asys what he Ukes, and is hhnselt. It is 
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a»Afo in which there is no iibsorption of. the unit into the mass;- 
each unit remains q[>ecific, counts as a separate force, and is eocou- 
raged by perOeiving his own value and use. It is a Jife*whidi does 
not' coyer up incapacity under .tlie cloak of a universally imitated 
m<^l ; ^ ita elements must contribute by personal -efbrt to the 
odmoQon end; they must play their part or drop out of* the move* 
ment. is a life which has no passive side ; it admits no silent 
lookers on; every one must act. It is a life which sharpens the 
witSft which quickens all those who share in it. And from all this 
springs up that wonderful impt'im which is the greatest of the 
many distinguishing marks of Paris society, that constant imwness 
and unexpectedness in the subjects and the form of idea on^ talk 
which give such vivid .brightness to all its aspects. If the ideal of 
a thoorcticolly, perfect society be th§ grouping together of men and 
women for the pniqKtso of extracting from each other the largest 
possible proportion of varied inutual sati8facti<ms, then, assuredly, 
the society ef Paris approaches nqarly to perfection. 

Now, what is there iq all this that English people should be <ather 
unable or unwilling to share P ' It would seem* in principle, that 
every one of us ought to wish to have the privilege of studying such 
a society, and of bringing back to England with us as large a 
portion of its spirit as can be transported across the Channel. It 
would seem that such of us us can stop in Baris ought to have no 
keener desire than to profit hy the good fortune which places lis in 
pro 2 umity with forms of life in which thcA) is so much ai^d such 
sj)ocial vitality. Yet, somehow, wo wish nothing of the sort; an 
infinitely small ecc^onof us has found out as yet what an admirable 
home Paris cun become, and'how proponderuting is I9le influence of 
society in setting up that homo, ^e experience and the ctestimpny 
of the few who have made a place there are counted for altnost 
nothing, our nutionuh instinct remains incredulous and indifferent. 

Yet, when we turn from the detached elements of the subject and 
view it as a whole, in its general aspect, it can scarcely bo denied, even 
by the most uubelieving, that Paris possessea a fascination which is 
special to itself. The verdict of the whole wqr^l declares'it. To all 
who approach the examination of the question in an open ^nt, and 
who bring to it suflicieBt acquaintance with oth^r places to be alfle 
to make the comparisons Avithout which jodgmaiis have no valuej 
Paris is* the most attractive residence that men have yet oemstmeted. 
People who need a particular climate, or v[ho have personal reasmu 
for selecting other domicile^ are justified in their preference lec 
elsewhere; but, to all those who have no such motives, to all tibose 
who care nothing for ^y pa^cular locality, and who einqply seekjto 
unite as many *qualikcations as possible around thmr Imme, Palis - 
offers an unparaUded comlnnation of advantages. The whole worid 
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* (excepting Englacnd) thinks so; it hrfb given its collective fonsent^to 
the«pinion that Paris s&nds #bove all other cities in the character, 
jthe extoatf and the dural^tjr of itscharm. This cK>nviction is hfushd 
on craisiderations which affect every one, without 'distinctioitf of 
nationality; they apply— wr they ought to apply*— to ohrsdv^.as 
to all other races. Paris is hahitahle all the year round ; its oUmato 
is fairly good ; it presents,- in the highest and most diversified forms, 
the accunittlation of resources which is the mark of a great ^pitol ; 
its public amnsements arc not very varied, but they are abundant ; 
its inner ' life is delightful ; its gaiety is jjroverbiol ; . considering 
what it offers, it is cheap. The English alone dissent from this 
universal proposition. New inhabitants are constantly orrivihg in 
Paris from all the comers of the four Continents, blit tho English 
residents do not increase in numbef. Yet th^rc ar<f no people to 
whom Paris offers, geographically, such facilities of acecss as to us ; 
no people who are so near to their own land there ; no people who 
go there so naturally on their waytto cver^hcro else. *WTiy, then, 
do wo shrink back where all others gather together P Because, 
while the others leave their country behind then! when they travel, 
we, on the contrary, carry England with us everywhere, and accept 
no resting-place unless we can apply in it a large portion of our 
home habits. We have been able to give ourselves that satisfaction 
all about tho face of the earth, in our colonial establishments, for tho 
double reason that wc went to them as- masters, and that, outside 
Europe, our dominating personality has not had to contend with 
indigenous institutipns ; but we cannot achieve the same result 
on the Continent, because wc go there w guSsts^and find ourselves 
face^, to face tlferc with existing rules and practices, and are sub- 
mer^d iir the all-covering tide of local usages. And wo are even 
more copapletely swamped in Paris than anywhere else ; it is so big 
that we count for nothing in it. In oth^r pladhs wo try to make a 
fight, and render ourselves thereby as disagreeable as we can ; wn 
absorb tho sitting-room of the inn for our iSutiday hymns, and tho 
garden for our lawn-tennis, with the coolest disregard for oi^iFy 
qne but ouiTselves, and in that fasluon wo console our^British hearts. 
But in Paris we can do nothing of the qort ; there wo arc lost in 
the crowd, and have to follow the crowA, and, as we cannot stand 
the humiliation, ‘we do not stop tliere. Paris cannot bo made Eng- 
lish eneogh for us. , Happily, however, these self-asseriihg ton- 
deneies, &ottgh still existi^ with terrible f erodty, are beginning to 
diminish. !lhe British mind is expanding towards its neighbours ; 
new notiims are i^ringtng v(p amongst us; the faculty of cosmo- 
pditonifisng dorselves it ^wifihg, an^ closer -union ,with pec^o of 
othar natioBalities, a deeper respect for their ways, and an increased 
laeilily oi takmg part in thrir life, will be the natural consequences. 
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lf't\icro were no hope of this ilftrouldbe idle to tfdk of foreign homes' 
for the English, and especialljr of Fatis as* a possible residenoe for 
sotoie,of them*. Jf. the difficulties which repel ns to-da^are to stop 
us (^ontinoonsiy in the future, our actual indifference to Paris will 
ncituj^allf ^porrish But, as it is evident that another spirit is 
arising, a change of fediing may he confidently predicted.* It would 
bo premature to talk of this change as inuno^tely impending, but 
its sigilB are in the air, and when it has become effective we shall, 
assuredly, take the same general viow of Paris as all our neighbours 
do, and proclaim, with them, that its merits are immense. 

It is in Paris that English settlers will discover the greatest 
attainable mass of contentments which any one spot can offer ^ it is 
there that tltey will find themselves in contact with the most 
abundant opportuni^es, the rli||ieBt facilities, the pleasantest oecu* 
pations ; it is there that they will fall upon the kemiest satisfac- 
tions in art, in science, in study ; it is there that they will have tho 
consdousneiis of the closeist contoot with the movement of the opinion 
of tjic world in all its directions j it is there that intellectually and 
^(fially they will ^et tho largest return for the trouble of living ; it 
is there that they will profit bytho best talking, tho best acting, and 
the best eating in the world. Other residences may supply some 
one of thest' various merits in a still more complete form, but no 
other habitation possesses them all in so e(]ual or so advanced a 
degree, and no other abode furnishes such a collection of them for so 
low a total of household expense. Of cou^e there are objections ; 
tho main obstacles which flnglish people ma^ expect to have to 
overcome have bem already eniunerated, and the means ioi sur- 
mounting them have been indicated. When it hasheen addedrthat 
there are none of tho usual British occupations for men,*1^t ^ere 
arc no out-door games (the tennis-court in the Tuileries, gardens 
cannot be counted as* a general resou:^), and that strangers must, 
j)orforcc, take up either with society or with some sort of head- 
work if they do not want to be entirdy idle, the list of difficulties 
b^'Pines tolerably confpleto. In order, however, to leave unmmi- 
tioned VO really important olenmt of the ,Btibjeot, And additumal 
inconvenienco should be, pointed out, although it does not apply 
specially to Paris, and* extends over the whole earth. *It is that the 
aptitude for foreign Ufe, without which that life cannsvmr thoroughly 
succeed*, represents a cost whidi all of us may not be wilhng to pay ; 
that aptitude is not to bo had for nothing, it has its price:, and that 
price is that no one who has once thoroughly acquired it oan live 
agreeably in England afterwards! ' ■ , 

Fbbdbbiq UtitamMJb* 
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In otder to dMain a dear idea of the past, present, and possible future 
of Soottish townsbapB, I think it would be of some utility tosoompure 
this arehaical form of holding property with similar institatioul to bo 
met with dsewbm^e. In the report of the committee appointed by 
the British Parliamont to inquire into the economic condition of the 
‘ smali tenants of the north of Scotland, we find details concerning this 
primitiTe form of property, offering no little interest to both econo- 
mists and legislators. In my book wtitled Frimitii^ Proim'tjf, 1 
endeavour to prove that evorywherajjp^oro civ^isation conunoiiccR, 
besides the habitation and its suiTOUnding plot of ground, which is , 
transmitted in hereditary succession from father to son, hind is owned 
collectively by the tribe or clan, and subjected periodically to rodis- 
tributiou among its members. Ti^e more remote ports of ^t- 
land, and i>rinoipally the 'islands on the north-wck coast, which ihc 
peopled by a branch of itho (faelic race, have preserved, up to the 
present day, traces of a similar agrarian regime. A greater or less 
number of stnoU ciiltivators, called crofters or cottars, oultivato a 
certain amoimt of laudTin common, which they look upon as a farm. 
This is let to them by the proprietor directly, or by an intermediate 
person known as the mu/cilemaH or taekmaii. The arable land is then 
equally divided among the ussociution of crofters for one or two years, 
but always on' the understanding that anotbef division will bo made 
after* a certain lapse of time. The pasturage of this collective plot, 
the is no^ divided, and every member of tbo group may 

send Kis i»ttle to feed there, someiimes under specified conditions. 

These groups or communities (the latter m the term cmplqyed by 
the Parliamentary Committee) are called Umiskips, and are a sort of, 
cross between the Jougo-Slav Zadruga and the 'Russian Mir. They 
resemble the Zadruga, because the faaulies composing them are att pf 
the same ra£c,*and thcgr/osemble the Mir, becaqse the arablc,land is 
not cultivated in common os in the Zadruga, bat is periodically 
re-divided among all the members, and e&ch (me cultivates for bim- 
self.' Towm^ps may^also be cmnpored'to the Swiss AUmends, 
enfy the hnaet possec^ no l^:al existence, and, oonsequeiAly, no 
oorpmwtivwrightii whatever. fEhey exist, bat the feudal system intro- 
du^ frmn llteglondt whidh omuj^etely dMtzroyed all rural communes, 
whdly igBfHtet^thehr existence. Anouwr very important point which 
rendsM ^ ocoftel^s oondition Raid is that the land d^ not belong 
to them, as in the Zadruga, the Mir, or the Allmet^. It is owned 
a non-ierident landlord, to whom rent mhst he paid. 
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^ 'iSir JsCenQT Maine, in his bobk called Villcige ConiiHunihes (pages 96 
and 97)l,draws a picture of the typical organization of a priiflitive 
toTOs]^ as' it fxists at Lauder, in Scotland. bundled and five 
h 9 .usearjg|)sscss a dependency of as many plots of ground Called biir* 
gess-^^. Out of 1717 acres owned collectively by the inhabitants 
onfe-se\mth, that is to say about 240 luites, arc each year set apart 
to be c^tivatCd^.and are divided into 105 plots, ‘for which the 106 
proprietor’s of the burgess*acros draw lots. They each retain their 
plot for. the space * of a year. The remaining six-sevenths of tho 
common estate is reserved for pasture land ; each inhabitant is entitled 
to send two cows and fifteen sheep to graze there. This agrarian ' 
regime is quite in conformity with that reported by Griq^m as 
established ly this ancient ^andinavian and Germanic formula: 

The comjjt ^i.e. the dwcllin^j^s <the mother of the field ; it deter- 
mines the allotment of land; the land determines the amount of 
pasturage; the pasturage the share of the fewest; the forest the 
reeds for ‘roofing tho house, and the reeds the water for fidnng 
according to the nets.” * 

"in order to giv4 a clearer notion of the characteristics of this col- 
lective agrarian regime in the Highlands I.will quote a few extracts 
from me report of the Parliamentary Committee and other publica- 
tions. Mr. Alexander Curmicbael gives a very accurate picture of 
this system as now still in foico in the Hebsides. He tells us that 
the English word township represents the Gaelic word datk. He, 
however, prefers tho word taicnland, ( V» Orujines Parochiales^ by Cosmo 
innes, und Martin’s Westerr^pBhs, 1703.) Mr. parmichael maintains 
that the haile or to^mlOtnd has a collective existence in various ways— • 
by tradition, by usage, by the condition of the pedple, and by the 
treatment of the proprietor. At all events, he says, the word townland 
is recognised by law. The successive redistributions of the lapd oumed 
collectively among the families forming part of the community is 
^called rm-rigy a corruption of the Gaelic words winn ruithy “ division 
run.” In Gaelic th© system is, however, usually spoken of as mor 
ecjffmny or great divisifin. 

The , crofters of the Hebrides p^tise ^m-rig, but ^ after three 
different methods, of which Barra and North and South XJist will 
furnish us each with examples. In the island of Barra, the custom 
is fast disappearing. The grazing grounds only are hold in common, 
each townland being confined to its own limits. An assembly 

of the inhabitants take the management^of this, and appoint a shepherd 
to superintend the care of the entire herd turned out to pasture.; This 
system is a prelude to the modem system, and might be ocdled the 
neocene collective system. Ip South Uist, we find tfie Wormediate 
or miocene system. The district of Tooar contaiius^iune/towiilfl^ 
and an aggregaie of elghty^eight crofters. Each of these .oroltors 
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lias a distiiict croft of his o^m in his townland, and a ^ 

araUa land oomnum to all the crofters of the district. 'i»|Mi^tion 
to this, an eztensiTe plain, kc^y called maehair, helongss|iih^m 
collectiTely. For the eqnitable aUotment of this plain, 
eight crofts are dirided into four sections of twenty*two jHE find 
these sectiode or wards are presided over by constables, ^esMt^y {he 
people in the general meeting, moot, and the wjMAe^dismt by a 
“Haor” appointed by the landlord. The undivided gnmd, the 
clar ot leob as it. is called, is divided into four quarters, tmd these 
quarters are balloted for by the constables for their respective con- 
stituencies. When this'is done, the . ^constables, aided by the Moor 
and tl^ people, subdivide their sections into the requisite number of 
rigs or ridges, imirean in Gaelic, for which the crofters Sast lots, and 
the \t rig ” which falls to a man is«hia;|hr three yqars ; &t the end of 
that time the cultivated land is abandoned, and fresh ground broken 
in as before*. • 


This is exactly the system described by Csesar and Tadtus : Agri 
'pr% numero eultorum ah miverais in vices oceupantur. Arm per ar\nos 
mutant et superest ager. (Germania xxvi.) Bed ftrimti ae Sfparhti 
agri apud eos nihil est, neque longius anno remanere mo in loco t^kndi 
eauofl Ueet. (Be Bello Gallico, iv. 1.) . ^ 

Baring summer and winter, the flocks of the entire conununity, 
herded by one or two herdsmen, as need be, are allowed to graze over 
the machairs, as also on the cultivated ground after harvest time. 

In North Bist, nearly t^l the crofter land is held and worked on 
the intermediate systeitn of run^rig as in ^uth Uist ; but three large 
farms held collectively arc still worked on the ^ld» primitive system, 
which may be *called<>.the pliocene collective landholding sjrstem. 
The^ are^probably the only examples to be met with in the British 
Isles.* cannot ^elp,” says Mr. Camdchael, “heaving a sigh of 
regret on seeing a system, once and for ages Hhe land system of 
m^ons of the human race, now discarded and disappearing for ever 
It reminds one of those melancholy lines whidi, mingled with the 
dirge-liike strains of the waves, so aptly render the wail^ of G'^^ic 


sorrow — 


* • » • Ji 

' Cha Ull, eha tUl, cha till mi twCIte.’ 

* 1 letunk, I return, I tetoninOTe; more.’ ”■ 


Hiese three agrarian townriiips are called Hosta, Caolas Faipil and 
Heisgir ; the latter wiU serve as an example. Ihis iriand il three 
miles in ■ Iwn g tl* , «tnd a mile and a third in breadth at its broadest. 
All the land. is hdd! in common Ir^ the ten tenants. There are no 
cwHt, thmnelore no partof the land is held permanently. The tenants 
meet onoe a year'to decide U]^ 'the-piepe.of ground tq be- broken up 
for ealtivation, and to divide it. To effect this, the constable takes 
a rod and marks off the land, after which lots are drawn by the 
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places thw on% by one in a Hue on tke ground, and 
this omjj^ihe one in which the oooupieri^ of the loits will staril to 
ohe;]i;k]flKr in thp shares, arrangements quickly 

an4^<|fl»- As the Gaelic prowb says, Oun ghuth m6r gm (Ireeh 
loud, voice, without an evil word.’^ A lot cdled Imir 
a rig of the herdsman,^' is generally rei^Wed 2or the 

henkmM ^i til^i^ the outside ridge, bordering on the grasdng, 
to indfi^cHMm to ke^ the other ridges safe, as they lie behind it In 
EugUsh ^nQlagos, in the Middle Ages, aa in Indiai^ Tillages, at the 
present ;i|ay, cei^foin jfields were awarded as remuneration *to those 
persons provided such requisite implements as the agriculturist 
himseM could not supply. In the Gospel, wo read of Judas? pi^es of 
silver being Employed to purchase ^Hhe potteris field.” The'iwldiers 
and officers of the ip*delta army in Sweden, receive as a portioji of 
their pay the revenue of a small farm. In Heisgir, a lot is reserved 
also for the poor, and is called Imirean mm boc^ Such is the system 
of roinn or run-rig in its most archaic form. When the 

con^munities break up marshy Iwd for culture, they divide it igto 
ntlrrow strips abodt five feet wide, and separated by trenches for the 
purpo^of drainage. Often in England one still secs traces of these 
strips Ji land or * *% * . 

The seaweed, which is useful as manure, may be collected by everj’^ 
one when it is deposited on the beach in lai^ quantities, but when 
the deposit is small, it is divided into feighinneam or pennm and 
drawn for in lots, like the land, so that ea6h may have a share, and 
that the possession of an in4ispen8able article mjy not be monopoHsed 
or seized upon byd:he'*^trong6st or the most agile. The sentiment of 
distributive justice regulates the division of the means of subsis^^ence 
and of well-being, even to the very minutest details. ^ 

In the island of TjTee, which has belonged for generations to the 
Duke of Ai’gyle’s fcimily, arable land was held and worked on the 
, run-rig system, called in Ireland rmdale. The common parcel of 
land destined for cukiv.ation was divided into a number of plots for 
wW'ih lots were draWn every one or two years by the cultivators of 
each agrarian community or township. Thi; i^ystm was^exceedmgly 
general in the North Scotland, sap the Duke of Argyle, from 
whom we IwiTow theses details. , 

‘*It was, of course,” says the Duke, ihtei^ and tety of proprietors to 
put an 6nd to this system and by no othiM^ as^oy power and 

right couM it have been abolish^,’* — Th^ C^ft and JFarjns in tfte By 

the Duke of Argylo. Pages 7 8. 

From a great number of recdxde qf the lasf century we may d^upt t^t the 
townships system with run^rig; or nmdale as they call it, in. firki^xd,' was 
then ever 3 rwhere in essence uj Highlands. — (Vide 

vii. p. 129; iii.*pp. 369-^1; A. Dampb^, The Gmmpkm pp. 

7G9-70 ; Pennant, STmr in ^tland, iL p. 31S.) , 

Now the common possession a|id administration tof rights of pas- 
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•turage e<atBtituto tbe easentiid dxaractftristic of ffighlaq^ 

In this mnnnra.an aginr^ SfStSm whieli, as far aa lav ulMMmed, 
exists^ OMSMly 19 j.frvpopldaE ifi^icin, and os Bach ia» tolerawTO^.tKe 
proprietor, poBsesses a re^^ recognised by custom, and ifUKoaiitld 
not be destroyed -vritbotft exciting extensiYe opposition an^SHIign^* 
tk>n. ParlismentaTy OoinmissioneTs add that they are ^^inW 
that this 'OTganiaation of townships, although .eery ruc^entary, 

' possesses certain special advantages, which would todd to avdid specinl 
evils and, on the whole, pe^^ps seoure^better results than if mere 
individuid uiterests were called into play. It caimot be denied that thu 
crofters regret the old primitive systw whirii has disappeared priii- 
dpally, as Hm Duke of Argyle shows, through the action of the land- 
lords and agents. An Act passed in the year 1605, concerning 
the^tirion of agrarian oommuiuties; was judg^ ap^cable to tho 
whole of Scotland, and this considerably ^cilitatod their destruction. , 
Hm'e are ‘some of the ad^mtages of this collective agrarian owner- 
ship, aooording to the Oonunissioneiigi’ Bepoi’t. As small '^cultivators 
^ hayo more land at their command, they con subject it to a systeip of 
rotation more in keeping with the rigour of 'the "climate. And 
the colleotite grazing ground, each family could send mazA more 
cattle feed, than on the tiny slip of land now allotted ro them. 
They ciotild more easily dispose of the river, of the moorland, or of 
the seaweed. They did not live in constant dread of an increase of 
rent, but felt safe^ in a sense of an hereditary right of succession, 
which procured for theAi what the law has just granted tho Irish 
tenantry, mcarity of tgnure. 

The Parlianlentary Gommissioners propose the granting of a legal 
existence to these townships, so that they may retain their oommon 
pasture lands, and ameliorate it and construct roads and bridges, at 
the ^rnmon cost, thus- imitating the (Kmununes of the Continent. In 
this' Way a check would be put on the actions x>f landlords, who have, in 


many instances, daring more than a cmitury and a half, been gradu«;> 
ally incorporating portimis of tliose common lands into their own 
sheep farms. It is proposed that thednhabitaifts of townslups shexid 
have the right gratis^t^ cat turf, collect seaweed for manure, and 
grass or reeds to repair die roofs of their dwellings. Any township 
of toarestrictod proportions shall be permitted to claim from tho 
UtOiUcHd ;..an .additional' concession of territory. The -sheriff shall 
decido^vdiathjE^C or not Jhis demand be acceded to, and shall fix tho 
rental to‘be:paid to the landlord. No township can under any cir- 
cumstances supi^essCd -withoutiiie assent of at least two-thirds of 

Ia,aeply to that It is oont^ary to coono^o princ^les 

to estobliih a law <^ipo8ed to liberty of contract, for Che purpose of 
prol|CH]ging the existmee of an old-fashioned 'institution,’ which must 
ere long succumb to the natural ^ects of competition, the Com- 
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mlisioners argue that their i^gestioiis ate justified by tbe special 
conditions! of the soih of the (dimte, and of agriculture in the High- 
land- Ihe worlting classes ^hd agricultunsts cannot ndy for food 
on Jhe mieal crops, 'whudi are. far too uncertain. -Th^ .depend for 
subsjstiuica^ on tVdr flocks of sheep and' cattle. Ghiuzing gronnds 
are*therefoie absolutely necessary ; but the surface of ^.aoil is too 
irregular 4 ipd rugged, and vegetation is too backward and too poor in 
these ftles,' swept by Atlantic gales, and deprived of the spp by too 
much rsdn and fog, for each fiwner of a plot of ground to fwss^ also 
separate pasture land, which would also be, in all probability, fitr .up 
on the inouhtoin. The choice lies, therefore, not between individual 
or collective grazing-grounds, but between the latter or none at all, 
and it must *'not be forgotten that their suppression' would ilbjdy 
the utter ruin and enforced* emigration of the crofters. 'a 
^study oh property in the Marche, in Italy, Mr. Ghiuo Valenti^ 
mnploys precisely the same argument. He prpves that communal 
grazing grounds up on the mountfuns could only answer as individual 
property, if they were owned os latifundia, by one large proprietor. 

In addition to the numerous examples of townships where the 
collective property periodically experienced redivision, which I mted 
in my Primitive Property, there are many other such examples to 
be met with in Europe. In an Essay on Common IHelda in Salem, 
Professor H. 13. Adams mentions thait the earliest plantations 
in the United States wore generally common fields administered 
on the system of the Scottish townsMps. ^^In an American rcinew, 
entitled The Nation (10 Jan„ 1878), there isan grticle on the remark- 
able prosperity of the township of the island of Nantucket, where, in 
spite of the prevalence of' great riches, collective .pi'operty held its 
ground until 1820. Mr. E. Belot has, moro recently, publidied a 
pamphlet on this same subject. According to two y&cy distmgui^ied 
economists, the one Portuguese, M.‘ Oliveira Martms, tSie .other 
j^paaislH M. de Azear^, in the Iberian- Peninsula; amongst upopula- 
tion whose race, religion, climate, soil, economic conditiods are wholly 
difP^nent, t^ same agrarian system is to be found as -with the Hs^^hland 
townships. If traces of this primitive custopot^'to be .met. with at 
points BO distant from each other) may -we not coimltidie, j^t it was 
formerly general? To. ^o<' this we have but tp follow the line of 
argummit of botanists who, when they fipd *the‘ same plants oft the 
Swiss dhd Norwegian mountaiius, and. not oil the pb^ 'betaitemk, 
deduct the condusion that they fonnmfy were also i^reed'<n^ the 
intermediate regions. » . . 

In the example hitherto mefi^ned, we hav^ seen'; the ooUc^ve 
regime as a mere fieeUnii\g,institiftion,'but (hxtmgl^odt :&uthem 
Germany it may be met with id full vigour,, as. .also in Qennan 

f 'vs 

(1) Atti deUa Oiunia pet la Inehieita Agraeia, Bretineid di Aneena AeeoH^ JPieeaOf 
Jfacerala e Feaaro, 
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'Switeerlaad, wbioik is mo|« ivA of Ihiglaiid, aadjidiere^t 

oootijifes ft most rOrid voder tke name 

of AUuUttdf^ l%b' ’■^oni iirjbiolt aometilnes 'Written is, 

aoQotding to Qlpmn, derived from Algmeindi, ** the th^ Jti^iiMigdig 
to alL*' (Jlnidnytau fall of instnuitibn, the same vfhrd GmeMlf, b 
Batch (hsfm^b, means the poliridal and economic conunvnity, in 
Tintj n e 4 mmat^at. Both the vord and the institution it'dfwignaieB 
n»y i)e f$aitd mote or less well preserved in tlio entire Qdmftnic 
vorid^ even as fur north as Scandinavia. In Norway the term 
emplc^fr^ is Aknindingar, and in Sweden Almaeming. 

Xhe Alhnend is generally composed of forest, meadow, and j^turo 
land (JFo/if, Weiek und Feli). The foiests provide the ^habitants of 
the village with wood for fael and also for building pulses, in ease 
of iljscessity, and subject to certain sp^ified rules. The arable land 
is divided among the villagers, sometimes for a space of nine or* 
twelve years, but as wrule for Ufc. Tho gcuorol regulation is that 
each individual is allowed to turn ont on tho common pasture all t^ie 
‘cattle he has kept at his cost through tho winter. ^ The lots of cud^* 
voted ^Und are sometimes all tho some size, but in many localities 
they arc most tmequal, and when this is the case they are divided into 
throe, 'i^mr, or five different categories. The yonngest mombers are 
allotted the lowest category, and then, as the elder ones die off, they 
rise, step by st^, until fhoy, in their turn, attain the first category. 
In some Allmmids, os soon as a young manhttains his majority ho is 
provided with a lot, but ug a rule be must have a house, o{ hearth, 
of his oWn, eigenes /eulfir, or at all events be a mt^cd man. The great 
disadvantage of this latter system, which has not ufifrequently caused 
it to be abaudondd, is that it induces men to marry for the pnijmso of 
obtaining p*|Kirtion pi the collective lauds. It would perhaps bo a 
mea^* ^mtoouxaging an increwe of ptifpnjlation jn those countries 
where, aa in France, this is estimated to be not suMcieutly rapid. In 
some oommimes certain lots are held in leservW for young couples, 
and aJhe let until they are allotted. In othmA^ttioy must wSit until 
the death of an oldiMt member leaves *a lot ownerless; then aUTud 
membefu mofin^ a stepland the ^ewly-married pair oemmendb with 
one of thcsmaller lots at the bottom of the ladder. « Formerly, no 
rental mhatever .was ulaimed for this knd ; Vow a small one is 
deii;|iaiMitj|Qif parpose of keeping the entf^ Allmend in a stpte of 
piopi»'tjM!^, wr, if this le Hot needed, the numey is spent in supply- 
ing ffie glnb^ Wita of ^e 

In Swiio&unbtd the Afimead belongs to the desemtdanta 

(1) 8se Uf ilotk w aUd aotO sspse^tlv with roipost to tbo 

JlBmmd li Hu patoMsfiog (jlui|tor tC' TArfeasot luul 3iKiik«,.whwib ho 

a^dsa as tils ttaaalslian dt^it into Oemum, entitled “ xrie4*"thHt$^ For the Swiss 
tlMvei 7 eDai|Miewi>rk of JRpefwor Yea Ukmwsld, IKs 
jUkimid, ^ 

von. xzxyn. n.8. 
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or^pual members of the bommmutf, wbo form tibns a separsto 
oorporatnm, f^m vbidb not resuCants^ bat eTan Srbo 

havccToOeived only the frO^oiO'^^e d<y or .eemmose^.ai^ eSxdiM^ 
In<SknBil^y, sM eq>eciall|r in Baden, Hesse, utd ’ Worieiabeirg, tiie 
AH^cond'is loehefi iq>oa AS &e:3^ht.of’aU«itib|ena'' is.oonijpdro* 
tively a nio£fiObtktt; 0 f ihe old iqrstem, btit it is alread/obs^ored 
for in.BiilteeiddQid, -and the intorr^tion <d the;0antdn.4aoi^^ 
is even rt^nestedi^becanse the numl^ of inln^taatiexe^j^ is erer 
on the increase. ' ' ” - ■.•.■.■ ;■ - 

In (dd Oenoanic lav, as in Svitearland in the 

tight of AUmeud vent vith the ,dvelling, (aid ithO 
real right, vhich vas tnmsmitted vith the property. Ifwht'iii^be 
supposed that the Allmend is at all an exceptioBal Mstitiition to 
be met vith id somadev villagMi lott among the mountains. It ei^Bts, 
<on tho contraiy, in full '^ligour in the admirably oultaTated plain of 
Basle, and eron on the veiy hanks of the Rhine, in Hesse is 
to say, ovetyvhore vhere^ dissolving aotionof the French Civil 
C(^ and the syi^matio hostility of communal or govcmment ’ 
authorities, have nk en&rced its being abaudonod. ' JChe questum has 
been more than once debated in the Clhambers of Baden a^ Wnrtem- 
borg, and the State has already iasued general edicts on the sabject. 
This has not been done in Svitcerlond, vhere thO eb niiwiTiTMd -aaaiKnM. 
ties have been hitherto sovereign (vide Wurtemberg: Edict .for the 
administration of oommuitos and foundations, March, 1832: LaV as 
to the absolute rights of citizens and pompunes, 1833. Hesse : 
Communal regulations, 1833. Baden : Lav to commune and the 
rights of citizens,^ ISSl. |lohenzollfim, 1837). In^thu'pariof 
Germany not only the peasantry possrasing eommofi lands and the 
diffeient administrations, bnt also oeonomists snob as Rauf pifflimanu 
and Rnaus, veto in favour td the pr^secyation of the Ajlipend,,and 
several vise and velLmeaniag regubticns have oorreeted iBis6dms 
* ';7hioh previously existed, such ae>^ the great splitting up (d lots 

of land, so that the WmBett lot miuAh^ bonsist of about tvo'lhiids 
ofuii aorc, ' ‘ ' 

The oxtentpf the Allmend Ta^,/raln-oi)eilo(ahty*^ As 

a rule the communal foraats snpplyenough voed>lm: fuel'fsr til 'the 
iamiliee of the vilkgef and in Siwitaerland the knouattiits athtpd suffi- 
cient pasturage for very^hui^h(|gds^aol^^^ ^Sbi^<aitible 

land is geusrally divid^ ‘into seEvtiiid dtidi^ imin^lmae is, 
as a rule, rasped for hrtut and vegeteblet^ aid iftthBetd^'potetMB 
ond.eerrals are grown. In Germany the otitivatel illiaend i»of 
recmit origin. B luus be^ Icgnira bylho cuttingdbVAol'iereets orthe 
tilling of sopemeadslr land, during the lost csntaiy, nr ui.thdtie^ 
mencement ofi^o pitsent, vhoi the gravth of population haaiaweessi- 
(i^tted a more intective system of <»titivation and pennaaentitabahitien. 
two principalities of AHohenaoRern, out of *84,000 f'laoigea” 
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* 50,00^, or more &aa bdSng to the AUm^tidB* •BiKleSi*iB 

thetoufyoouutiy wluelii anofficiolBtatisti^ Of- qoitototo^ 

jqopeirtjr; feod We SnA^hatA iiu^ i‘/t^ 

ooimmitoi^;1liat:^:W'tp;iuy'4ffiok^^ the total immb6r, dHtabiitod, 

atoang m %ood . abd. aijiUe 

land {WSifi ploto of laad, itet average aiae 

of wliifib aiae of thoso ploto otrej^elesa 

Tartoa-'teC7'<'0Obndbnn^to^^^^ ia ^eittmiatod to. 308. ooimiumes' 
tto;^ ato.toll^rto a ; tootgeni ue. leas ttom an aercw'aiid ibis 

eerTtoto&N^ |tf to .370 oomnxuitos. .they vary 

a ,W to. . Wo toor^^ea; to ibis cose sonto’ttoWls arc 
ooMliatod'f (todi. to 18 oomiauxieB tbe plots vary front sevm to t<»i 
ntoigen.- 1%6'^srd of Ctotummal Aftoirs to tbc canton of Herne 
paItbtood..to 18^ statistics fnan wifi(^ ve loam tba1^ tbe pr«i)erty 
owned by* the AUtnends and Comnumes to 1880 was wortto 
103,935,080 toancs, edtbougb many villages no longer possessed any 
at to Olmmany mm very large omtunuBeB^and tov^s, situated 
to the 1^ cnltimted and most- Jmtile districts, Heidelborg«and 
Wbrmsi m example, still {nesenre their Allmend.* 

The edvantogeeto asyi^^ eoUective'commnnal property appear 
to toe to. to) Ttoy great' Jn lhe £mt pkoe it assures to each family to 
the v^lage^A plot of .ground, and thus nunntatos small landowners. 
Itoring toe ear^. centifries of tho Middle Ages the successors of the 
old tddefs of tribes transformed thoir polittoal authority into a sort of 
right 'bf domain of the*^*l. to Switzerland, on the contrary, the 
poa^^ gradually ghook themselires free of the yoke of tho great 
lords, oM drove them from the. country, they thtu reconquered 
altog^er full tod complete -owaertoto collective territory, . 

and «arii;ealUvaibr secured tor himself utoUtoiuttod individual pos* 
sess^’. „to England / the .reverse took. idWe : the manor destroyed 
theeommune, which so ^W^ger exists evea to hame, and converted 
the tode£bto'&limited:doiBato.tofo mi unlimited right of |»Optietoiw> 
ship; modi as if Lou^ had oooduded •frihn the fcmnuli that 
“ Fran^ belongs to the toto he h^ the right to retain a^he 

revemi^cdklt*ttolWd tor htoi|e^^ ; « ' 

.The .Atonend^ that to 'to as^f tito bcmummal domgto, allotted tor 
eaxto^i^a litotimcy attoWea the viib^ tS hil village, and prevents 
tto great rities, thus opposing 

an toa^ povii^meA a lot o£ arable land 

of jWimeessaiy subristence can be obtained, 
and.vtoicbt^jW'Jh^ |b hot. thts liu* superior to muons 

anA weritotoi^- m'ltoglsnd, itoride for the poor ? Eadh' 

toto^vitoal^ttoc|Wkt6 the atoa jWunSito hiia'tora comnymfl;toela 
to'iiairekcaie^f ^^at word pbsiesseB'a true medSotog^ 
kuto; . bb tom call his; Ito'to i>iot lito 
ciq)W},.-tor urhom the words totherlakd aito 

aj.2 
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present day, mere a^dfact tem& The members of this old * 
agrarian association, vho take part in ilie administration of the^l* 
lectfve domains, serve an apprentioedup for political life, £nd become 
in this way accustomed to the direction of public afEairs. They are 
prewnt at cleUbei%ti<ms, and are allowed to take part in the debates. 
They choose their own president, secretary, and keeper ; ^ey see the 
annual^actounts given in, which they have the right to discuss and 
approve or criticise. Thus they become initii^ into the mechanism 
of free institutions, and the administrative aptitude, so necessary to 
each individual in a democratic country, becomes developed. We 
must not forget that American democracy also took root in the tmn- 
»h^. • 

It might be thought that the temporary tenure is less favourable 
to cultivation than hereditary property. And certainly the latter is 
/he best possible stimulus to labour when th'o owner himself culti- 
vates; but when land is let, however long the lease may be, the 
guarantee is less secure than the tenure for life in the Allmend. 

There is another more important consideration. Individual property 
admits of the monopolisation of land, and then tenants become wholly 
defenceless against the hard law of competition. With, ctnnmunal 
property divided among all the inhabitants, the land remainB in the 
hands of those who make it yield what it does, which is at once more 
just and more favourable to social interests. W^iat a contrast between 
tbo condition of the inhabitants of a Swiss village and that of the 
tenants of a village belonging to an Eng^sh landlord ! Certainly 
many large landed imojprietom in England and ii<> Scotland have done 
much for the improvement pf the soil, and invested in it immenee 
capital, which gives them only a very small oi* no re'tum. But<>the 
Swiss peasants enjoy the integral fruits of their, labour ;*t^^ l^ave 
wood from the forest, hay from the rnfadows, fish from the .strums, 
and the entire harvests ; whereas the Scotch crofters are forced to 
d eliver up the entire net produce of their labour, which is Spent in 
largo capitals or abrohd.* Village communities are a sort of co-ofibra- 
tivoc^culturol societies, which have been presmved since the most 
primitive ages, |md which are based oD^heredita%‘ onsioifis. * The'bbject 
pursued by certain reformers is thei^re attained here. ^ 

As the two most emihenf politioiaxuB of ancient and modem times, 
Aristotle and Montesquied, demonstrated, the'^greatest dongerWhich 
menm;^ the maintenance of democracy is tlm too greUt inetjuidity oi 
fortunes. Machiovelli expieeses this timth veiy 'clets^ :<*^^In ^ 
republics, whrni the stru^^le hetw^ paftiiciansai^ plehekns, betwem 
the aristocracy and the people, is at an end, and demoera^ has 
'(tfd the upper hand, there semainsstill a state of oj^jlositim, which 
jrsMfihionly witl\ the fe^Uio itself — ^the strife betwem the'titdi and 
'*mi / Me who have and thoae who have not." By 
n the village a share of the'coilective e^te, 
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• tiiB AUmoid prevents excesaye ioeqaality opaiiag an aby^ bet^Miii 
thf^ppw and lover orcd^nl aooiely. The strife be^een liob and 
poor ctmiAt, under tbese drentustonces, bring about the rqjn of 
danocisaric iastitation^ lwteaBe.no obe is very poor and no one gery 
rich. Visit tbe-eanton. of Uniffl^alden, or the Blaek ForSst^ or J^er> 
way ; pro^hrfy is^in no danger. Why should it be P Wbo woul& be 
likely, to threaten, it F Eveix man is himself a landowne*. In the 
United States, in Servia, and ia some few other countries, efforts are 
being made to attain a similar result by the enactmmit of lawsineniring 
to each family a homestead not liable to seizure or confiscation under 
any circumstances; hut the Allmend is preferable, for as it hdongs to 
the ^mmune, imy general ameliorations or improvements are carried 
out under its direction, and the whole is regularly ^porvisod and 
kept in proper order. 

When private property is concentrated in a few hands, by entail and 
laws such as iu Enghuid leave intestate’s property to tho oldest son, the 
principle of ou’ncrship in land comes to be violently assaildU, and level- 
* ling legislative measures are propo^, as I have ^own in my esapy of 
tho Gobden Club volume on Latid Tenure in tarious Countries. on 
tho contrary, the inheritance is equally divided between all the chil- 
dren, as in Prance or Belgiiun, properties may become so cut up that 
they may be said to crumble to ashes. When the commune regulates 
diviriops it prevents eStccss in this chopping-np ” process. A limit 
has been fixed in this w'ay more than onoe in both Buden and War- 
temberg. Careful cultivation of the Allmend can also bo encouraged, 
ou &e one band by^offering ev’ery yean prizes for tho plots tho best 
cared for, anH.on the other by exacting a finea>r a diminution of 
their diaro frofh those who have neglected their land. 

I do qot mysdf ^ so far as to believe that the Allmeiid would 
prove complete solution of what is called tho social question, 
for' 1 do not thiak a receipt exists ca^bld of at once curing 
humanity . of the evils and iniquities with .which it is afilictqd> 
and which are tho nidmppy consequences * of a long past of 
videnoe, nsurpation, aad nuSgovenftaont. Imprevemenij^ caowonly 
he made alewly and progressively, |md it would bo ai^ important step 
in (ha right direction, if an institation which secures a more equal 
distribution of property, and opposes an dbstdcle to paffperiam and to 
agri^taral . labour^' abanfiauiug their villageB, were to become 
genecallK^'- But.itviB be ebjeteed hnmanity will nol admit 
of archaic oaiAmns, .which characterized the earliest days of civilisa- 
tion; being nMMtBbiiritod. ,Ky re^y to this is that democracy and 
direct govemmeal, wfakh are to all aiqwaxance the latest stage atoned 
by the present social evolution, are a return ^ the pqbi^|(b^ 
organizatiopi of primitive societies. MuUa f we cecidere 
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'WyAT Has become of Italian <)peraf and h<m does it btqppen that tibia 
asaaon, for the diratiime dnce 1727, tod only the aecood tims smoe the 
beginning of the eighteentib century, London is vitibOut tids once 
favoniite form of entertaiiunentP ^o. say that London has, until 
this season, had performances of Italian opera every year for rqtwards 
of a oentuxy and a half, is indeed to understate the cdse. Fof nearly 
forty years past, as each nsw season arrived, the ** nobUiiy, gentry 
and the public,” have been accustomed to see Italian opera aiimqitmced 
by at least t^o rival managers ; and tbero Have been seasons in which 
throe iheatr<<9 foivtbe representation of Italian opera have boon 
, opened and kept open at the same time. If the collapse of Italian 
opera had fur the lost year or two been antioipc.tod, it is certain that 
some four or five years ago Italian opera in England was proi^rous 
enough. This was shown, indeed, by tbo budget of the Royal Italian 
Opera, os published at the time when it was being arrang^ to band 
over the concern to a limited UabiUty company. But inasmueb as for 
many years past Italian opera in England has received no new element 
of strength — ^no new work since no new Singer siuoe Albtmi — ^it 

has been gradually, though for a time almost Imperceptibly, seedving 
less attention ; until at last the "psycbological moment” has arrived at 
which this fact must have become strikpigly apparent to all con* 
corned ; to tbo manager unable, to opmi bis theatre, to the ringers 
unable to obtain engagements, and, finally, to the public, deprived 
of a kind of entertainment to which it had becom^ accustomed and 
was, ubder certain conditions, attached. 

For some timo before its prosont collapse Italian opera ^as liying 
more or less satisfactorily on its past reputatimi. There was a period, 
no doubt — a period, which belongs to history, and which is quite 
beyond the recollection of the present generation of opera^gobrs — 
wb_n, in addition to ‘the chardetor taken by ibppnma donna, all the 
other parts in,^an opora wore adqque^tely filled. Of Ikte years, how* 
over, the manager of t\n Italian opera company has depended, and, 
indeed, has had to depend on ptdm donne alatie. Apart from criti* 
eism, and simply as a m&ttor of fact, no tenV>r oapobld of moving an 
audience has appeared in England since ^e retirmnent of Mario, a 
dozen years ugo^; and in tl^ absence ef tenors 'capable of Uxo sin^g 
with due effect the music Intended for them, it became the fashion in 
many operas to cut such music down — ^maniiestlyto the injury of tibe 
* '^k as a ^holo.t «Th.y tenor patls being thus deprived of such 
■;« they had fi)rmerly possessed, the public ceased to take 
■ the nw“ ’ every Itahan opera, though originally oom- 
Aiwilv generally four— great ’ringers, got to be 
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looked upon as a oue*part <^perft in /soimeotion vith 'A’hioh tbs 
pomt woae&i consid«jBg>w>«'Udio played the part of thepilimadlonna. 
When Luioia had cmce gone throiiigh her aoene of i^usiSal madaeas no 
one stayed to vitoeas the perfomanees of the despohHent 
Sdgardo ; thoQi^ ^ aceqe of h»4o^Mur ajod deajlh ^rosut one fime 
looked updh as th^^ntpst dianatb ptarto of the opera. hC. iS^clo, 
indeed, mrithig aonae^ihi^ or forty jwn ago. in the ^ys when 
ocnupetent |$dgairdo8 ^rero more plenidfal than competent •ItuciM, 
regarded itjoot only as the composer’s finest page, but as one in which, 
inspured hy the situation, ho rose above himself and displayed l>y 
eBm^ptaoo a degree of feeling and power approaching to genius, 
llho intornst ui Bcmiaotti’s opera now comes to an end with tho last 
not^ sung by the dmontod heroine ; and similarly 4he interest of 
Xf &mpahhnla is oentrod ahnc)^ enclnsiTely in Amiiui. that of J1 
Barhkre in Bosina. that of BigdetU) in Gilda. * 

There are other, Italian operas whi^ haro ceased to he playcrl 
because, a capable Italian tenor being out of tho question, it has been 
found equally impossible to meet with a prima dmm jtossc'ssing 
enough volume of voice and enough histrionic poairer to till such'parts 
as those of iNoima and Luoresda Borgia. Foreign singors have 
Italianised themselves, of which the result has been to strengthen the 
prim do>Mia department in its lighter subdivisions and to give us snob 
cxQsIlsnt vocalists os Bucca, Ifilason, and Albani But neither from 
Italy nor from any other country has^ come either a “dramatic 
soprano ” qualified by aoice and Bt)'Io to sustain such ehuracters as 
have just been mei^ion^d, or a tenor c^blc of doing justice to any 
of the great parts written for tho tenor voicei Jy a curious coioci- 
d^cc, whichf howejrer. may in some Wasure be explained by tho 
ordinaiyvclations between cause and effect, Italy ceased to produce 
8u!ger8*just as Balian composers were ceasing to produce operas. 
S&ce $risi and Mario oo'’Bingor who has •attained celebrity in 
Englasid has been at once of Italian birth* and Italian education : 
theugh Madame Adelina Patti, half Italiai^ Wf Spanish by origin, 
did, I boUovo, study jn early youth under*Ttalian professo^— tbo 
plaoe of study, howeyer, being not Milan or Naples, but *New York. * 
Nor since Yerdi finished Tds* career with Aiddt has any opera 
brijQiant onpagh wd powerful enough* {o ^delight audienoes iu all 
pa|ta<ff tlu mviliaedVotldbemibroagbiput. That is what an opera 
to fti2$l .its aatoal fhnatbn, ongU sadly to do. Berlioz ricacribed 
ntmfinjpia^'fliw act of moving ii^^ligeat men by means of seqoences 
and e omhi'p a tios i of sounds ; ” an excellmit definition, excluding alike 
strainsihat are,frivi^ws and hanndnies that are merely learned. So at 
least it would seem until we adc ourselves whqt^by the words “ '' 

gent men ” Borlioz really meant. The <£afinitjum leavfis us ^ ** 
to what the words “ intelli^t men ” signify. Sir G»so«do ; ^ 
something moip than an intelligpnt^inan. B^fz, Boring^that 
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ii(u/Rip ho cotild onlj be iiiujv’ed ” by ain which he regarded as. 
Scotch. 'Sydney Smith was an inteUigmit hum. But he dedams in 
one oi his essays that he would not sit out an (ovtorio “ escept imder 
sentence of a British jury;*’ and he has elsewhere obserred that 
wHat irritates hijn so niu<h in mnsic is iwt so much the noise as the 
erident malice widi which this noise has been prepared ufd combined 
beforehanj^. The intelligeiit Alexandre Dumas hdd that *^o{ all 
noisesrmurio is the most disagreeable." Innumerable oases might, 
indeed, be cited of men of “intelligence," ineludmg intdligence of a 
Tory high kind, in connection with literary art, to whom muric either 
said nothing, or what they would rather not hear. Berlioz’s 
definition can all the same be made gmierally serriceable, if we take 
it for grontedthat when ho spoke of intelligent men he meant intelli- 
gent men capable of being affected by those “ sequences and <jpm- 
binatiouB of sound^" which, in cases of genuine music, were to 
‘ “ move " them ; and whether this he or not, tho test of genuine 
music, it is«reolly the test of a good opera. 

An opera, like a drama, has in every case been written for the ' 
public ; chiody, it may he hoped^ for the more intelligent portion of 
it, but in any case for tbe public os a whole. An opera may possess 
great musical merits, and yet not please tbe public ; and every one 
knows that many operas which have delighted the public for years 
and years in every part of Europe are lookiri upon by severe musiciiuis 
with a feeUng which might bo doscribed as contempt, did not that 
word imply tho view hold by a superior towards persons and things 
beneath him. The error in this cose (for'^ err^r there obviously is) 
arises from music >|[;ritten for a special dramatic puiposc being treated 
as music composed for its bwn sake. Many .dramas and comedies 
which, equally with II Trovatore and La Traviata, have found their 
way all over Europe (no drama or comedy, by ''the way, has* over 
attained nearly so much popularity as the most p<^ular of Vein’s 
operas), ore of very doubtful value as literature, though excellent as 
stage -plays ; oud similarly it may be. said of all Italian operas-still 
perfumed — ^written fo.' the most port between the years 1830 and 
1865 — that, however little title they may have Ip be regarded as.monu- 
ments of Icanling and art, they Have^ served their purpose asmusical 
' dramas. More than Utis might be claimed for them, if only in'virtue 
of such jneces as the contorted finale to the second act of Lucia, the 
Miterene scene in II Trovatore, the quartet in Sigotetto, and the quintet 
in Un Balh in Mapeltera, Nor ought it.to be fprgotten that one of the 
high-priests of the musical sect which cries anathema.upon idl operas 
but those of Wagner, has lor a Idbg series of years shown his appreUia- 
jfdpp of tho most popular Italian operhs by drawing from them for his 
republic and'urilliant,fauta8ia8 their most striking thmnes. It is in 
tho aristoofh. Italian <q>oca and its collapse that wo are dealing ; and in 
tho upi^r nriouB causes thpt, for a time at l^st, have brought 
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tiut deecription cd e&totamment to pa end, it is eoarcSly neo oa pw y to 
inquire at this late day'into its ardstk value. Its defecti, and even 
from a eertain point o£ view (which is not tha^ o{*the publie) its 
absurdities have often be»i pointed out. But it is not by reason of 
any critie^ objection to them m the part of audi^oes that in London 
aa in PariB, worhs of hmd are for the present no longer played^ 

All-operas are of necessity based on oert^ oonventionyrhioh 
xidioulous. to those who are not sufficiently moved by the Imuio to 
accept them. But though in most Italian operas &e singers arc 
studied lob much and the subjoot too little-^ramatio effect being 
thus sacrffioed to flowing melodies and opportunities for vocalisation 
— ^it is oartain all the some that, with a Patti, a Mario, an Alboni, a 
Tamburini, and a Lablaohe to support it, a favourite4talian opera of 
Verdi, of Donizetti, or even of tl^ more antiquated Bossini, woqjd draw 
larger bouses now than ever. This inay be in:^rred on the soundest 
arithmetical principles, drom the immense audiences attracted by t£c 
most familiar works of the old Italian repertory, with no part adequately 
impersonated except the one undertaken by Madamo Adelina Patti. 

One would think at a flrsi glance that the Condition of am art 


must be flourishing in proportion to the incomes earned by its pro- 
fessors. Tot, in connection with Italian opera, the highest salaries 
ever known havo been paid daring the last two years, when Italian 
opera was on tho point of breaking down. Four hundred pounds u 
night to Madame Patti in England, eighl: hundred pounds (exolusive 
of a merely nominal fttc of eighty pounds a night to her busmoss 
agent) in the United ^utos, testified to the highly exceptional value 
of Madame Patti’s talents— consequent in a^ej^t degree u})ou their 
rarity. Two hundred pounds a night^tho lowest figure at which, 
up to th 4 time of the collapse, a prima donna of the first rank, umet 
oidy in'pro-eminehco to Madamo Patti, would consent to appear— 
was, imtil a very few years a'^, thought sufficient even by Madame 
PatU herself ; whose terms, however, have bocr^roisod (have, to bo j^t, 
been raised for her ly rival speculators) as sip’gtrs of the highest merit 
have become more and, more difficult to meet^ with : her own ^peri- ^ 
orify becoming in thi| manner more and more marked. T&us^ as before 
observed, the decline of Itidiaif opera has had the efi&t of sending up 
in.inverse ratio the salaries of Italian vacaiiatB. 

It . is not, indeed, the taste for Italian ppora that has died out so 
m(Hbh.as Italian operff itself ; performances of Italian lyric dramas 
by Italnma or .tiimmighly Italianised vocalists, having become less 
a^ leis adequate, until atlast the whole fabric has givmi way. The 


attraction of the pritm doma amdhg prime doune was genuine and 
substantial to the last. She drew, t^t » to tyty, from the pablpi)6«f^ 
least in England) more even than a^rwrivediromthfmaiMc^.f.gsibai' ' 
the interest &e representation in which^she 
tsated in her alqpe ; and the carel^snqss of thejcyilto^ 
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ref^fiented was justified by tlu^ imperfe&t stylem wmou au mie pares . 
but that M the prima (fauna we^a amgr , • * , 

Oddly enoifghf^tbe collapse ot ItaUan opera in England bas^ in 
rather an instructive pannoT;^ b^, accx>mpamed by a similfur oolls^ 
in France ^ wher% alter a career o{ ^sie^Iy a century, dating imm the 
revdlutlonary year of 1789,4jt; waa Wnght ^t6.& mdiea the 

disasters q| 1870, ^ Altec a tinie attempts were m^e te r6vjlve.;ii^ but 
on an^nooimpkte basisi .aml without . saooete| and laat mpter 
curious spectacle was to be. witnessed at Paris of w Italian Pp^:at 
which the chief, indeed the solo, altraclion was a; .tenor enti|e]y: nn- 
empported ; just as some months before in London an It^im4q[>era b^ 
been carried on in which thepmia donna element was striimgly unduly 
prominent. Iki each case there was remarkable povorty.of ringers; 
and tjiis in cennection with works ^composed with a special vieij.to 
from three to five vocalists — generally four— of the highest gifts andac- 
quirements. Operas expressly written for, say, Grigi, Mario, Tamburini, 
and Lablache do not enjoy a fair chance when in . liondon they arc 
given with no port perfectly filled but that of thejpnma donna; in Paris 
wifti no part filled With anything like adequacy but that of the tenor. 

There is, indeed, no reason whatever for supposing that the most 
familiar of Italian operas — Norma^ for instance, La Bonnambula, Lucia 
and Lucrezia Borgia^ II Tromtorc and La Trainata — ^not to mention 
such undeniably dramatic works in a newer style as Rigoktto^ TInJBalh 
in ^aichera, and finally Ai (^( — ^will not for years to come proyC greatly 
attractive if vocalists can only be found to <€ng them as they should 
bo sung. , Every one knows^them^; every opera-goer Iqiows them by 
heart. As much, hpwe^er, can bo said of numbers of old plays which 
still please — ^please, indeed, as much as ever when they arc well acjied ; 
but which interpreted by bad actors or by an insufficient^number of 
good ones, cannot possibly attract an audience. The School for Seahdal, 
with no part in it well fiUod but that of Lady Teazle, woui^ indeed 
he a worse entertoiijment by a good deal than II BarU&rc Nn^ 
Sadame Fatti as Porina and no one worth mentioning in any o:^.the 
othe£. characters ; though the dialogue of Sheridan, like tho musio of 
Bo88ini^(al)ove all in the Barber)^ has only to j>e uttered ooiiiEeoriy in 
order in some fkieasure to produce* its^offect. 

There are some popular f talian operas whirii, unlike fl BarUtm in 
the comic and Aida in tho^serious stylo, are w^Hh very little aa.muaic ; 
not very much more, for example, than the iyoiw-ruever- 

tholess, an admirable acting play — ^is wu^rth oonriiiKr^ as Gt^ture. 
Those, however, which still hold the stage ate certainly £sr ahoy^4his 


not very* high artistic .level; dud putting criticism— or, in other 
'^^ds, the expressiojp,of personal opinion— on one ride, the peimanent 
repu.^ .^^kved by some dozen or more of these works in various 
® seems tef prove in a positive maimer thrir. sobstantkl 

numljer ^^nteUigent men” in djfEmnt 
/» i^^been moved” by them. What capit^ is 
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tbeve ia. vlucli even ttndi .ltadkneyed (aieo lor* teteoefttmwe 
mAitioaed, much mutilftted) SoHmtniiuh vrouH not eawe’^^gwoeral 
cs^nsiaeflb; if the ptot^'of Jkiiiiinin'eouH be |ilayed«gt&9t by ti' g^oond 
IfaHImtn, tiie'piirt of Elviijtio'by aeeoondBnbinif '• 

• AltiG[oafrh "whet in'Eraidon by the neme af Itidiim 

xnchtdeii even Serman opwA by 

'artuits vHio; arngil^ !ii tbe 'liadiim lakgtm^^ are fbrtha moat part 
not IteUKn, iMs entertainment in Ita pur^ form consists of Italian 
op^TM ^g' ly Italian singmn. It has nover been restricted to works 
^on^pdsed by ItaUans nor to rangers of Italian natiomdity. Handel, 
Sbase, Olttok, Hosart, and iit oar own day Meyerbera*, ctmipoaed 
Italian operas; Operas, that is to say; founded on Italian Uhretti and 
iaeated in accordance with Italian fc^s. Sontag,^, a German, 
and Malibran, a- Spaniard,' axe clSssed witl^ the most ill^trious 
ItaHan singers ; they had, in &ot, formed ihemselves in the Ttali^ 
school, and they made their reputation by singing in ItaHan works. 
But ' the time of Bossini It^ilian opera in Ita^', tnd whnrevor 
Italian opera had become cstablifihed abroad — as in London, ^Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Dresden, and Madrid — consisted aDnost 
entirely of worics by Italians; Bossini supplanting nil Ins prede- 
cessors to bo bimsclf before long, not supplanted but supported by 
his imitators, Donizetti and Bellini ; to whom was afterwards to be 


joined the last of his Ichool— the composer of the greatest serious opera 
that it has produced. Verdi’s Aida may possibly mark the end of Italian 
opera. It at least ma^s an entire cessation in the, productiveness of 
Italian composers ;• counting, of (^oursq; those only who, like Bossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi, have appealed torthe whole world and 
found in evc^ civiUsed country willing and enthusiustic audiences. 

^If tijtf collapse of Italian Opera has been caused mainly by ihe dis- 
ep^iynce of really compotwt Italian singers, the termination of tho 
line of Italian composers who lor fifty years (from thb beginning of 
Bosnni’s until the end of Verdi’s career) were constantly giving; to 
Ifltliati opera ; through new works, now lifb ilTust also be counted for 
southing, and even* for a great* deal. If anotber Aida, Safb in, 
Xd»ehei^*ofRigokt^>,cml& \pitten, managers would s^k every- 
where for singers capable of representing the new work in a worthy 
mmlier ; and as the honour of appearidjg iif it would also be eagerly 
ecrtight for, it would probably be found possiUo to bring together for 
ihe'^aiioiMimii^jHW^ donna, a imot, a hontone, and a bass M a suffi- 
oi^dif^high'drdl^." lEhis is what Vei^ aeftully ^^or his Aida and his 
J{«9t;^,' whSa !the^dslkr(h of capable rangers was already begianing 
to' make itself fhlt. Italian opela is rea!^, however, in the position 
of Ih'e Englidi drama not vetymaoy^years ago, wh^ some^||g|^ 
if there were ho new ^ys it was b^tise there werefio^. 


to write lor ; others tiiai if thdre were no^yeat a 
theire were no new plavs for themstd apiW m,'** 
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Era^pe a j^erfect oorapany of Itolian vocalists waiting for a newItaU^ 
opera in whicli to display their talents ; nor (in spite of vagu^/ in^ 
conristent reports^, about a new version of Othello^ on which Verdi 
has^for some years past been said. to be engaged) is there any reason to 
believe tha^ a newc Italian opera, whether by a recognised master or by a 
student of great promise, is on its side waiting for singers hnd an op* 
portunity pf being performed. Capable Italian singers, however, if they 
could 6uly bo found in sufficient numbers, would still be able to get 
on for some considerable time longer without now operas ; whereas com- 
posers would find it very difficult, except now and then for a special 
occasion, to get tiny new work properly sung. This, for instance, 
would have been impossible lost winter in Paris, and equally sq last 
siunmer in Lcfiidon. 

Wlj.en, some twenty or five-and-j^iwenty years ago, Verdins vpin 
seemed gradually getting exhausted (not that his later works arc 
inferior to his earlier ones — quite the contrary-ybut beesause he now 
produced oi»ly at long intervals), Jtalian managers-turned to France 
and Germany for now works. Germany had, in the way of serious 
wovks, given Italiah opera — ^that is to say opera in general, the opera 
that makes its way all over the world — only three productions : Zauher- 
flote^ FideliOy and Der Frekehutz. German composers, through Italy 
and through Franco,hudof course contributed to Italian and Italianised 
opera some of its finest works : Mozart’s two» Italian masterpieces, 
for^ example, and no less than six operas composed by Meyerbeer for 
the Academie and the Op^ra Comique of Pails. But Die ZauherfiUe^ 
Fidelio, and Der Freischiitz 2:eiuaiped the only ^ree works adopted 
into Italian opera from the Gcnnan stage, until about five-and- 
twenty years ago a wort of very inferior caKbre, the 
Gcnuanlikc Martha^ was added to the number. The Italians had 
already taken from the French Auber’s Maette de Foriici; ^nd ttey 
next Italianised for their own purposes two of his lighter operas, Fra 
I>^voIo and Les DiamqnU de la Couronne, In Gounod’s Fatihi they 
found a treasure ; and in default of operas by Italian composers they 
now ^looked to Gtounod, Ambroise Thomas, and Massenet for new 
W’orks, an^ — without much looking — found ^gain a treasure jin the 
Carmen of Bizbt. In Mefidofehyih^ first, and apparently the last 
work of its composer, the Italian companies obtedned once more an 
Italian work ; not, it is time, very Italian in style, but the authentic 
work of an Italian composer, written for on Italian company and. 
produced at an Italian theatre — ^where, by the way, oh the occasion 
of its first performance, it was violently hissed. Apart from this 
o]l>ora, which, though vexy impressive in ports, does not se^ to have 
^ a permanent «inark, j^hp Italian companies have, since Aida^ 
Ibeir noTelties almost «fntirely on Frencli oompoaen ; 
of sonte twenty years they have bemi imlebted to 
inelttdmgthiee.atri]dBgsiiioee8Bes 
'^'.vrnen, of which Unut and ’Carmai most 
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ain<mg the greatest operatic succeaft)i*of 
t^ese latter works have, togethi^wimJIf^non, 
d Englidi as well as Italiaii ; and they hayA all 
aby and Italy the same applaoso with wVch, 
talian or English companies*, they* have ^on* 
Wd in England. IHiese three operas were all 
gland by the companies cither of He9Majc8t}'’s 
6 Boyal Italian Opera ; so that Italian opera seems, 
jbment of its disappearance, to have done good by making 
to onr public works with which it might otherwise have 
ed for some time anacquainted. Mr. Oarl Bosa, however, has 
^^own us that a woilc of merit can pass direct from the French 
0 the Tgngltab operatic stage without Italian intervention ; and 
really, when there is a question af presenting a»FrcnSh opi'Tosto an 
English public, there seems no valid reason why the pnsentatiou 
should be effected through singers of various nationalities in imi- 
tations, more or dess perfect, of iho language of ItalJ". Wo arc 
supposing, of course, that the tran^atod French work would be quite 
as well sung on the English as on the Italian stage. Otlierwisc all 
that has been said on the subject falls of course to the ground. 

But that the Pattis, the Nilssons, the Albanis, the Luccas, the 
Oersters will abandon the Italian stage, and the habit of singing in a 
language which is thtft. of so many operatic estabUshments in various 
parts of th§ world, is surely improbableJ* We hear still of singers 
foreign to Italy studyin|jiii that country with a view to the Italian 
stage ; and a clever young American lady writing of what she really 
knows has tofd U8, iu a st^ of operhtiejife, of the number of Ame- 
rican girls who^ rush 'annually to Milan, in order to prepare them- 
Hclves foydbo brilliant and lucrative profession of primn donna. Tho 
amji>itiui), to become a prima donna and earn four hundred pounds 
a night (eight hundred— -with an additional eighty for an agent — ^in 
tho United States) is one that is also entertained in England ; a»d 
thefe is probably no continmital country in uhiCh it is not cultivated. 
It seems probable, then, that with* so many working towards the 
same goal Tsmfte will tmoro or^lesj nearly approach ^it. li may be 
presumed, too, that in innumerable schooli, academies, and colleges, 
of music eetablished.m all ports of £ur(^ fhere are even now stu- 
dents who will some d^ distinguish themselves as composers^ This, 
however, is the merest speculation. For the present there is more to 
be hoped 1mm Mr. Gtaring Thomas and Mr. Ma^enzie than from 
any of the Itahan composers who have y^ t come before tho English 
puhUc; more, for instance, Qum ^nm Marchetti, the compose r 
JSuyBto, orPonchiel]i,tb8t^*po8er La Gieonda; giorc 
fromBoito, the ‘composer of seeingHhat 

*" jfk hehas allowed so many years to pass’ 

Neither NadetMa, however, nor AmaraAla, 
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waj' (Uclp towarda setting up again the fallen Vagu©^. jq. 

Thai, 80 far as tlio influeucG of the composer fe cr^ ’*'^nich Verdi 
donc .by means'of ^ome very fitriking work, quit reason to 

a work which should cause in Italy the kind faster or by a 

often heen jfroduc<^ there by the operas of Rossini)^^^^® ^^^d an op^ 
and V'erdi, but nevesrby the work of , a foreigner. 
lioping, pejjJ:iaps oven for believing, that such a co]S|^ to get 
come ; though there is for the present no sign whatever cS^'^<*as coni- 
jSome dozen }^enrs ago there seejnod to be just a chanc^h ^‘cial 
opera might in a measure be revived tbrougb the influence of vV^e, 
though it was its destruction, not its preservation-^ — far le.S 8 its rewt 
when once it should be dead— ^tbat Wagner in his writings seemeef i. 
have in view. ^Lohengrin was produced in Itfily, and the applause with 
which if. was received showed that tjic Italians were still capable of 
appreciating niusit^al l)Oi‘iuty in every form. In England, \Ndiore every- 
thing of Wagner’s has b(i(!n performed — from Itioisi and tlu^ Inlying 
Dutchman to the Ring and (without dramatic surround- 

ings), Parxifal — Lohengrin seems alone to have made a permanent 
iinj^ossion on operA-goers. But this impression i.s due to the per- 
formances given in German under the direction of ITcrr Richter, 
rather than to thos(‘ which took i)lace at the Royal Ttalian Opera and 
at Ile-r Majesty’s Thgatn^; and when Italian opera is revived in this 
<)Oui)try, as befort' long it cannot fail to be, it mry bo doubled whether, 
of the various foreign works introduced into the Italiaii repertory, 
even Lohengrin will Ixi found one of the most ULtractivo. The music of 
Wagner, scarcely ai)prec?iut<Kl by our ordinary operatic audiences, lias 
made its murk in M»'glafid eliielly through the admirable (^onc(Tt 8 of 
Herr Richlm*, where it is presented in tht' form of pieces specially 
prepared for the con(‘,crt-roo)n. Symphonic music is to the music of 
most opei’as what literatun' is to the diulogiic to be mot with in 
most dramas. The com2)o.ser of symphonies may be a great musician, 
but quite incapable of ^ entering into the spirit of a dramatic subject ; 
of giving force to ritaalions, character to personage's, and colouri to 
sceuo:^.» The operatic tfom]X)scr, on the other Jiond, without being a 
great inqsieiau, may posvsess the very qualities ip whicl> wa ba ve sup- 
j>osed the composer of syni^jlioiiics to be* wanting. Sonic few composers 
of the highest class liave^beiA at once great musicians mid consummate 
musical dramatists; and estumples of the poet and the dramatist com- 
bined in one person may similarly be found afuong writers. But m 
tlie serious student of literature is more often to be found in the 
library and tfie lecture-room tlian at the theatre, so the serious student 
of music frequents the coueort-roohi rather than the opera-house. The 
■***^ no doubt, are sjiiters ; but they ‘arc sisters who do not alw^ays 
'’"ixv -^>aniest lorers (>f synjphonic music care little for Italian 
k it triviifl;; while the majority of opera-goers know 
music, but ^mve a hazy notio]\ that it is dulL 










